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Living in Manila— 


What's It Like on VJ-Day? 


Available? 
Market? 


HERE ARE TODAY no excellent 
shops, medium-grade shops, or even 
popular shops selling food, clothing, and 
house furnishings in Manila, according to 
observers in that city. For nonofficial 
American residents, as well as other Oc- 
cidentals in the city, special commis- 
saries have been established from which 
food may be purchased in a concentrated 
ration averaging about 2,000 calories per 
person per day, or about 10.5 pounds per 
person per week. Included in the ration 
are canned fish and meat, canned milk, 
flour and cereals, dried beans and peas, 
dehydrated soups, vegetable fats, bever- 
ages, sugar, and salt. The cost per per- 
son is $1.85 a week.’ It is necessary, 
however, to supplement the ration with 
purchases of foodstuffs on the black 
market. 


Black Market Out in Open 


Official ceiling prices have been estab- 
lished for a wide variety of goods, and 
sales at higher prices may be appropri- 
ately referred to as black-market sales. 
There is, however, nothing clandestine 
about this trade. Goods are sold quite 
openly, in market stalls and in dingy 
stores established in the ruins of build- 
ings, at prices 5 to 10 or more times the 
official ceilings. Aside from the relatively 
small sales of food at Government stores 
and commissaries, indeed, no goods are 
available at ceiling prices. 

United States civilian officials obtain 
foodstuffs from the Army Commissary, 
but, as in the case of nonofficial resi- 
dents, it is necessary to supplement com- 
missary purchases with fresh vegetables, 
fruits, and eggs. Fresh tomatoes, small 
and of poor quality, are sold at $2 a kilo- 
gram (2.2 pounds). Eggplant is $1.25 
and onions $6.50 per kilogram. Onions 
at $3.25 per pound are classified as a 
luxury. As recently as June, moreover, 
not many fresh vegetables were avail- 
able. The price of native eggs—about 
one-half the size of eggs in the United 
States—is from 30 to 40 cents each. 

Berries, grapes, apples, peaches, or 
plums are not raised in the Philippines, 
and none are imported. Pineapples are 
available in the public markets at $1.50 
to $2.50 each, and papayas bring the 
same prices. Mangoes are sold at from 


‘All prices quoted in this article are in 
United States currency. 


Are Prices Exceptionally High? 
Here Are Vital Spot Facts About These Debated Questions 


Prepared in the Far Eastern Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


50 cents for small ones to $1.50 for those 
of good size and quality. Small native 
bananas, about 3 inches long, sell for 5 
to 74 cents each, with larger ones bring- 
ing 15 cents. Calamansis—small sweet 
limes—are sold at 1 cent each. Native 
oranges are not in season. 

There are no frozen foods, and only a 
limited amount of cold-storage space is 
available for military use. United States 
civilian officials, through the courtesy of 
the Army, are occasionally able to enjoy 
the luxury of ice. 


Entertainment Comes High 


Entertainment is essential for the 
maintenance of morale, but is excessively 
high in price. Because of extremely 
crowded living quarters and limited 
housekeeping facilities, practically all en- 
tertainment must be offered in restau- 
rants or night clubs. 

Since such establishments afford the 
only type of diversion available to the 
socially inclined, the prices charged make 
it necessary for most persons to keep 
their patronage ata minimum. Ina typi- 
cal case, the “chit’’ for four people, each 
of whom had enjoyed one dish of chop 
suey and three small drinks of undis- 
tinguished quality, totaled $50. 


Household Expenses 


The cost of house furnishings may be 
illustrated by the expenditures of one 


- group of United States Government offi- 


cials who divided the cost among mem- 
bers of their mess. Glasses, of a type 
that sell in the United States for 5 cents, 
could not be obtained for less than $3 
each. A cup and saucer of the cheapest 
type cost about the same; an ordinary 
plate sold at $3 to $5; and an old-fash- 
ioned enamelware coffee pot—holding 
about 6 cups—cost $20. Prices of pots 
and pans were in proportion. 
First-class wood charcoal is 40 cents a 
ganta (a little less than 1 pound), and 
on this basis the price per long ton would 
be about $900. Firewood costs 50 cents 
for a bundle containing 8 or 9 sticks, 
about 18 inches long and 1 inch in diam- 
eter. In view of the complete destruction 


What Facilities and Accommodations Are 
What About the Black 


of Manila’s one gas plant—which for- 
merly furnished fuel for cooking—the 
urgent need for charcoal and firewood is 
obvious. 

In addition to a housekeeper at $75 a 
month, a relatively small group of Amer- 
ican civilians employs two cooks at 
$1.1244 each daily; four houseboys, at 
6212 cents per day, each; and three “lav- 
anderas” (washerwomen) who receive 
87% cents each daily. These wages are 
somewhat lower than the average, the 
servants being attracted by the excep- 
tionally good food offered, and other con- 
siderations. Customarily, however, law- 
anderas are receiving $2.50 to $3 or more 
per day when working for individual sol- 
diers. 


Hotel Accommodations Lacking 


No hotel facilities are available for civ- 
ilians, but a civilian official is sometimes 
able to obtain a room or at least an Army 
cot in barracks, through the courtesy of 
the Army. It is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain living accommodations of 
any sort, and full responsibility for ob- 
taining living quarters must be accepted 
by anyone attempting to visit Manila at 
this time. 

Only a very few restaurants offer table 
d’hote meals, and they are of the cheaper, 
unattractive type. In such restaurants 
the average price of meals is 75 cents for 
breakfast and $1 for a meager luncheon 
or dinner, generally consisting of a small 
bowl of soup, a piece of carabao meat with 
one vegetable and rice, and a banana. In 
better restaurants, prices are a la carte, 
and it would be difficult to obtain a meal 
for less than $3.50.to $5. 


Shoes, for Price of a Suit 


Men’s shoes, made of domestic leather 
and of indifferent quality, are priced at 
$30 to $40, women’s shoes at from $20 to 
$40, and children’s at from $12.50 to $25. 
Locally made white cotton shirts for men 
are available in public markets, small 
shops, and from sidewalk vendors at from 
$5 to $7.50 each, and a few white cotton 
shirts made in the United States can be 
found at from $7.50 to $12.50. Women’s 
rayon hosiery and slips are occasionally 
seen in the hands of sidewalk venders at 
$10 to $15 a pair for hosiery and $20 to 
$25 for a slip. 

The price of a haircut, however, in the 
most expensive shop is but $1, and 10 
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priorities. 


Philippines be issued. 





Limited Commercial Travel to the Philippines Authorized 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have advised that permission for a limited number 
of businessmen to go to the Philippine Islands to aid in rehabilitation of 
economy and trade has been granted by the United States Army, according 
to an announcement of the State Department. While there is as yet no 
indication of the amount of space available, priorities for military permits 
have been proposed for 12 businessmen a month. Full responsibilty for 
finding living accommodations, food, and transportation facilities after their 
arrival in the Philippines must be accepted by those who .have received 


Interested businessmen, therefore—particularly those who have (or repre- 
sent firms which have) in the past done business in the Philippines—may 
apply for a passport at the Department of State, or through a passport 
agent or clerk of court in the United States authorized to take passport 
applications. From names received, appropriate Government officials will 
select 12 businessmen per month whose connections seem to warrant most 
favorable consideration, and will transmit their names to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with recommendation that military permits for entry into the 


Action upon the recommendations will be taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
after consultation with General MacArthur, and passports will be granted 
by the Department of State to the holders of military permits. 




















cents is usually considered an adequate 
tip. It is sometimes possible to have a 
barber come to one’s home for the same 
remuneration. In medium-priced or in- 
expensive barber shops, a hair cut may be 
obtained for as little as 25 cents, but such 
shops are what might be considered 
meagerly equipped, having only kitchen 
chairs. The most expensive shop has 
five genuine barber’s chairs, although of 
a rather primitive type, apparently lo- 
cally made. It has little to offer in the 
way of unguents and lotions or similar 
luxuries. 

Laundry is generally cared for by lav- 
anderas paid by the month. Laundries 
and lavanderas working by the piece 
charge 75 cents for washing a cotton 
suit. Dry cleaning is not available. 
Woolen suits, however, are not worn. 


Druggist’s Supplies Scant 


A few drug stores offer attenuated 
stocks of drugs, medicines, and toiletries 
saved from before the war. Cafiaspirin 
has been found in one shop at 50 cents 
for 12 5-gram tablets, whereas in other 
shops aspirin from the United States 
retails at 10 cents a tablet and the do- 
mestic product at 5 cents. Toothpastes 
of local manufacture are’ sold at 50 cents 
for 50 grams. Razor blades cost $1 for a 
package of five, and United States brands 
of shaving cream are priced at $1 a tube. 
There are no local brands. 

Toiletries are occasionally available at 
Army Post Exchanges at relatively nor- 
mal prices. Razor blades at the Ex- 
changes sell at the rate of five for 10 
cents, shaving cream at 15 to 20 cents, 
and tooth paste at 20 cents. Soap is 10 
cents a cake. 

There are no standard charges for 
medical attention, the average charge for 
an office call being $5 and for a house 
call $10. The charge for an appendec- 
tomy generally ranges from $75 to $150, 
but may be either less or more. Doctors 
not associated with Government hos- 
pitals are at a great disadvantage, be- 


cause the very small imports of drugs 
and medicines have not been put on sale 
but are given to hospitals for free distri- 
bution. Doctors practicing privately 
can only rarely get prescriptions filled. 

For the time being, Government and 
Phillippine Civil Affairs Unit hospital 
services are free, but it is expected that 
all hospitals soon will establish charges 
for private rooms and other services. 


Transportation Charges 


Taxicabs and street cars are not avail- 
able in Manila, and the number of busses 
in operation is inadequate to meet the 
demand. It is possible to board them 
only at the starting point. Fares are 5 
cents within the city and 10 cents for a 
trip to the suburbs. Rates for “carro- 
matas”—horse-drawn vehicles—are not 
less than 75 cents a mile. “Auto- 
calesas”—miniature busses with a rated 
capacity of 6 persons but generally 
carrying 8 to 10—charge 25 cents a mile 
per person. Tricycle taxis, operated by 
foot power, may be obtained at a cost of 
about $1 a mile. 

Automobile repairs are available only 
at Army depots. Bus and truck opera- 
tors have their own mechanics and ob- 
tain necessary parts from the Army. 
The few private owners of cars must en- 
deavor to find necessary parts in the 
black market. Generally salvaged, or 
looted, and frequently fire-damaged, 
such parts are extremely hard to find. 


Native Living Costs Also High 


Filipinos purchase food requirements 
from distribution stores of the Emer- 
gency Control Administration, but 
amounts available per person are far 
from adequate and must be supple- 
mented by purchases in the black mar- 
ket. Clothing requirements also must 
be obtained at black-market prices. The 
cost of living in Manila of a Filipino 
family of six, if living on approximately 
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H. Theodore Hoffman (‘‘Colombia’s 
Exchange Control”).—Born Dayton, 
Ohio. University of Dayton Preparatory 
School graduate; University of Dayton, 
B. Sc, 1929; American University, M. A., 
1938; graduate work 1938-41; account- 
ant for manufacturing corporation 
1929-31; credit manager of corporation 
1931-34; social worker, Montgomery 
County Relief Association. 1934-36; 
analyst, Railroad Retirement oard, 
1936-41; appointed economic analyst at 
Bogota August 9, 1941. Since August 
1945 chief of the “Caribbean and North 
Countries of South America Section” of 
the American Republics Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


C. J. Judkins (‘International Cham. 
ber of Commerce Meets in London”) .— 
Born San Francisco, Calif. Educated in 
Washington, D. C., primary schools, Uni- 
versity of California, and Hastings Law 
College. Served as an enlisted man and 
an officer in World War I. Following the 
war practiced law in San Francisco and 
Washington, D. C., including some legal- 
economic research for associations in 
Europe. Has traveled in Asia. Has been 
on the staff, or been a consultant, of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Is a member of the 
National Planning Association, Federal 
Bar Association, and American Trade 
Association Executives. Has been chief 
of the Trade Association Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
since 1931, and is the author of the Na- 
tion’s standard directories of some 12,000 
trade associations and 4,000 chambers 
of commerce, as well as numerous re- 
ports on the activities of cooperative or- 
ganizations of businessmen in the United 
States. 


Alice J. Mullen (‘Coconut Prod- 
ucts’”’).—Born in Philadelphia, Pa. At- 
tended public and private schools and 
the Peirce School of Business in Phila- 
delphia and was registrar in Neff Col- 
lege. Later associated in an administra- 
tive capacity with the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation. En- 
tering the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce at Washington in 1923, 
she filled various posts in the Lumber 
Division, the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, and the Forest Prod- 
ucts Unit. Since March 1942 Business 
Assistant in the Industrial Projects Unit. 





the same scale as before the war, is 
about eight times as great. 

Actually, most Filipinos of the clerical 
class are forced to live on a considerably 
reduced scale. In the rural districts the 
cost of living for native farmers is 
naturally considerably less. 
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Coconut Products— 


Major Aspects of World Production and Trade: 
Philippines, Now in Spotlight, Play 


HERE IS NO SIMILARITY between 
coconut candy and camouflage net- 
ting, yet both are made from the coconut, 
that versatile tropical product which be- 
came a wartime casualty shortly after 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
Coconuts are the fruit of the coco palm, 
a tropical plant which produces a year- 
round crop. The coco palm contains all 
the material elements for a well-rounded 
life in areas where it is grown—it pro- 
vides food, drink, clothing, and shelter. 
The meat furnishes food and the coco- 
nut milk a drink; while the shell is made 
into combs, spoons, bowls, and orna- 
ments, and the husk or outer fiber of the 
shell into clothing. Furniture, houses, 
and sailboats are made from the stem 
of the palm. The leaves are excellent 
roofing material in warm climate, and 
brooms, mats, fodder for cattle, and 
baskets also can be made from them. 
Even the juice in the stump of the coco 
palm can be utilized; the natives make 
toddy, wine, and yeast from it. 


W orld-Production Estimates 


The world’s principal coconut-produc- 
ing areas are the Philippine Islands, 
India, Ceylon, British Malaya, the Neth- 
erlands Indies, the South Pacific Islands, 
Thailand, and the Caribbean islands and 
bordering countries. In 1942, more than 





By Auice J. MuLteEN, Industrial Proy- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


half the world’s coconut acreage was lost 
to the United Nations when the Japanese 
took over the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands Indies, and British Malaya. 

It is impossible to obtain accurate 
statistics on world production of coconuts 
because large quantities are consumed 
by the native inhabitants of the coun- 
tries of origin. The following table 
showing estimated world production of 
coconuts in 1941 is based on an analysis 
made in British India: 


Estimated World Production of Coconuts, 


1941 
{Unit: 1,000 nuts] 

| Percent- 

Country Amount? | ageof 

| total 
Philippine Islands 3, 430, 000 | 21.2 
British Malaya 1, 500, 000 | 9.3 
Ceylon 2, 770, 000 17.1 
India 3, 500, 000 21.6 
Netherlands Indies 2, 400, 000 | 14.8 
South Pacific Islands 1, 450, 000 8.9 
Thailand 340, 000 | 2.1 
Other countries 810, 000 5.0 
Total 16,200,000 100. 0 


Coconut grove in Asia. 


Big Role 


Romance of the Coco Palm 


The coco palm grows rapidly and 
reaches a height of 75, 80, and even 100 
feet. Under favorable growing condi- 
tions the coco palm yields nuts in about 
4 years, although the yield is small until 
about the seventh year and the palm is 
10 or 12 years old before it bears heavily. 
It takes about a year for coconuts to 
ripen fully. Coconuts vary in size, flavor, 
and quality of meat, according to place 
of origin. Coconuts growing in conti- 
nental United States are usually smaller 
and have thinner meat than imported 
varieties. 

Just where the coco palm originated is 
not known. Many scientists believe that 
it had its start on one of the islands of 
the Pacific, although some are of the 
opinion that it is native to Central or 
South America. Regardless of where the 
coco palm originated, it seems to be an 
accepted fact that the sea has been one 
of the greatest agencies in the distribu- 
tion of the plant. 

The coconut has been richly endowed 
by nature in that it carries with it the 
materials to nourish its seed until it has 
taken root in the ground. The tiny flat 
seed nestles under one of the three round 
spots at the end of the nut, and when 
the nut falls on suitable ground the seed 
commences to sprout. The milk drain- 
ing from the fleshy part of the nut sup- 
plies the sprouting seed with moisture, 
while the meat provides it with food. 
This accounts for the fact that coconut 
palms are found on small islands hun- 
dreds of miles from the mainland. The 
nuts are carried to the shores of these 
lonely little islands by the current, and, 
as they bring along their own sustenance, 
they are enabled to sprout and take root. 

Coconut palms thrive and are at their 
best near the ocean, in tropical lands 
of ample moisture and lots of sunshine. 
“The nearer the coast the better the nut” 
is an old saying in regions where the 
plant is grown. Many of the best planta- 
tions are found on islands or in territory 
near the sea. 

Spanish explorers in Latin America are 
given credit for the name. The story is 
that they thought the nut looked like 
the hairy face of a monkey and so called 
it “coconut,” “coco” being the Spanish 
word for monkey. 

The meat, the husk, and the shell of 
the coconut are converted into valuable 
products which find a ready market in 
practically all the countries of the world. 
From a commercial standpoint, the most 
important of these products are coconut 








A worker in the tropical coconut industry. 


oil and desiccated coconut ‘(edible coco- 
nut meat), both derived from the meat 


of the nut. 


How Much Have We Bought? 


Prior to the war the United States was 
one of the world’s leading importers of 
coconut products, particularly coconuts 
in the shell, copra, coconut oil, and edible 
coconut meat. Since 1941 imports of 


copra, coconut oil, 
have been seriously curtailed. 


and coconut meat 


United States imports of these prod- 
ucts in the years 1937 to 1944, inclusive, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Coconuts in the Shell 


The countries in the Caribbean area 
supply the United States with coconuts 
in the shell, Puerto Rico being the larg- 
est supplier, followed by Jamaica, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Honduras, and Panama. 
One of the finest varieties of coconuts 
grown, the San Blas, derives its designa- 
tion from the islands by that name in 
eastern Panama. 

Practically all the coconuts in the 
shell imported into the United States en- 
ter into food channels, but only about 
20 percent are put into direct use as fresh 
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coconuts. The bulk of the coconuts im- 
ported, about 80 percent, is used in the 
preparation of shredded coconut meat 
for the confectionery and baking trades. 

While the foregoing import figures 
show that coconuts in the shell have been 
coming into the United States in sub- 
stantial quantities during the war years, 
they also show that imports of coconut 
meat have seriously declined. It takes 
1,000 coconuts to produce 450 pounds of 
sweetened coconut meat of the type pre- 
pared in this country. On this basis, if, 
as is probable, most of the 29,280,000 co- 
conuts imported into the country in 1942 
were converted into coconut meat, they 
would yield about 13,176,000 pounds, and 
that amount, plus the 8,335,000 pounds 
of the product imported, totaled only 
21,511,000 pounds, as compared with 1941 
imports of 126,718,000 pounds of coconut 
meat alone. The same condition existed 
in 1943 and 1944 when coconuts in the 
shell were imported in fairly large quan- 
tities, but coconut-meat imports dwin- 
dled to insignificant proportions. 


Edible Coconut Meat 


Prepared edible coconut meat is the 
kernel of the coconut which has been 
shredded, dried, sugared, or otherwise 
processed to preserve it for future food 
use. It is handled and artificially dried 
under sanitary conditions and is used as 
an ingredient in confectionery and bak- 
ery products, and also to some extent for 
home baking and table use. 

Copra is the crudely dried coconut meat 
produced for the extraction of oil. Nuts 
which are only partially ripened are pre- 
ferred for food use, while mature nuts 
are used to produce copra. 

Desiccated coconut is the most com- 
mon form of prepared edible coconut 
meat. It consists of the nut meat pared 
of the inner brown skin, shredded and 
dried. Imported desiccated coconut meat 
is usually unsweetened, while that pro- 
duced domestically is usually heavily 
sugared. 

Some prepared coconut meat intended 
for food use is vacuum-packed while 
moist. Shreds and chunks are also 
packed in sugar and sirup. Both of these 
types are often referred to as “fresh” 
coconut, as distinguished from desic- 
cated (driéd) coconut meat. 

A new coconut product which will prob- 
ably be on sale after the war is grated, 
sweetened fresh coconut, quick-frozen 
in its own milk. This is said to be as 


Imports of Coconut Products Into the United States 








Coconuts in the shell Coconut 
meat, 

shredded 

Year From From Copra Coconut oil and desic 

rej , cated or 

foreign Puerto 

countries Rico similarly 

prepared 
1,000 nuts 1,000 nuts 1,000 pounds | 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds 
1937 47, 863 12, 964 537, 750 337, 376 96, 677 
1938 36, 948 12. 453 513.017 363 941 67 804 
1939 28, O86 15, 712 4130, 054 336, 796 89. 597 
1940 20, 097 15, 784 615, 368 370, 683 92, 576 
19ai 19, 749 13, 858 £69, 658 405, 333 126, 718 
1942. . 15, 988 13, 292 142, 067 45, 028 8. 335 
— 43, 317 8, 607 237, 213 47, 937 134 
1084. . 29, 96 3, 719 ( 1 01 
i Copra and coconut oil are on the list of strategic materials, and figures showing 1944 imports of these products cannot 


be published at this time. 
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flavorsome and delicious in cakes, pies, 
puddings, and candy, as is coconut fresh 
from the shell. 

The United States is the principal con- 
sumer of desiccated coconut. Until 1922 
we imported the product from Ceylon, 
but in that year the United States placed 
a duty of 3.5 cents per pound on the com- 
modity and a duty of 0.5 cent each on 
coconuts in the shell, and the market 
shifted to the Philippines in consequence 
of the free trade between the United 
States and the Islands. Since 1933 Phil- 
ippine exports of desiccated coconut 
products have been almost exclusively to 
the United States, all other markets 
combined never having taken much in 
excess of 1 percent of total exports. 

In 1938 there were nine desiccated- 
coconut factories in the Philippines, 
seven of which were in Luzon and two in 
Mindanao. Six of these plants, which 
accounted for about 80 percent of the 
total output, were owned by American 
investors. 

When the Philippines were taken over 
by the Japanese in 1942, our supplies of 
desiccated coconut were cut off, and in 
that year only 8,335,000 pounds were im- 
ported from Ceylon and the Philippines. 
In 1943 the greater part of the 134,000 
pounds imported came from Cuba, with 
Mexico supplying a small amount. 

In 1944, Cuba supplied about 47 per- 
cent of the 1,201,340 pounds of coconut 
meat imported, and Canada about 21 
percent. Other sources of 1944 imports 
were Ceylon, Mexico, Brazil, and 
Jamaica. In 1944 Canada imported 
1,122,950 pounds of desiccated coconut 
from Ceylon, and exported 253,550 
pounds to the United States. 

During the war years, United States 
industrial consumers of prepared coco- 
nut meat, particularly confectioners, 
have endeavored to obtain additional 
supplies by expanding processing facili- 
ties in Puerto Rico, and exploiting coco- 
nuts grown in continental United States. 

This program is still expanding in the 
Caribbean countries. Puerto Rico only 
experts surplus coconuts which remain 
after all coconut-processing facilities of 
the island are employed at capacity— 
which fact accounts for decreased United 
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States imports of coconuts in the shell 
from that island in 1943 and 1944. 

As supplies of fresh coconuts have been 
so limited during the war years, the Office 
of Price Administration set basic ceiling 
prices for importers and domestic coun- 
try shippers of fresh whole coconuts in 
the shell at $6 per bag (allowing whole- 
salers a mark-up of $1.50 per bag) effec- 
tive January 31, 1944, and subsequently 
set a corresponding ceiling on coconuts 
in husks at $3.75 per bag (allowing 
wholesalers a mark-up of 95 cents a bag). 

Coconuts are shipped in bags of 100 
nuts each, requiring about 100 cubic feet 
per long ton, If bags are not available, 
or shipping space is limited, the nuts are 
shipped loose in any vacant space on the 
boat. 

Desiccated coconut is shipped in tins 
and metal-lined wooden cases containing 
from 110 to 140 pounds of meat and re- 
quiring 75 to 95 cubic feet per long ton. 

Curtailed supplies of fresh coconuts 
and coconut meat have been a “head- 
ache” to the confectionery and baking 
industries in the past few years, but these 
industries have fared better than the in- 
dustries which for years have depended 
on coconut oil as one of the main in- 
gredients in their products. 


Coconut Oil 


Prior to the war the Philippines were 
the main source of United States imports 
of copra and coconut oil. 

In addition to being imported in large 
quantities, coconut oil is expressed in the 
United States from imported copra. The 
soap industry is by far the principal user 
of coconut oil, although the oil is also 
used in the manufacture of cooking com- 
pounds, margarine, cosmetics, perfumes, 
candles, glycerin, and confectionery. 

After the oil is extracted from the 
copra the residue is used for cattle feed, 
either in the form of oil cake or ground 
into meal. In 1940 the United States 
imported 192,498,392 pounds of copra 
cake and meal, mostly from the Philip- 
pines. In 1942 imports had dropped to 
8,290,534 pounds, of which Mexico sup- 
plied 6,632,534 pounds, Canada 1,110,000 
pounds, and the Philippines 548,000 
pounds. In 1943 and 1944 our imports 
of copra cake and meal were nil. 

Charles E. Lund, Chief of the Fats and 
Oils Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, covered the coconut- 
oil situation in his article entitled “Phil- 
ippine Liberation, Key to Soapers’ Sup- 
ply Problem’ which appeared in the 
December 23, 1944, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Coir Fiber and Yarn 


During the war years coir fiber, which 
is extracted from coconut husks, and 
coir products have been in great demand 
for military purposes. The fiber has been 
used in the manufacture of bumpers for 
boats, ladder nets for landing operations, 
camouflage netting, door mats and 
stuffing for mattresses. Coir yarn has 
been made into ships’ fenders, rope, and 
other products. Coir rope, which has 
been used extensively during the war, is 
extremely elastic and stretches under 
heavy strain. Another factor in its favor 
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Bales of coir awaiting shipment, Ceylon. 


is its resistance to fresh- and salt-water 
deterioration. 

Practically the entire world’s supply 
of coir fiber is normally produced in Cey- 
lon and British India. When wartime 
conditions curtailed United States im- 
ports from those countries, Puerto Rico 
began to salvage this material, which 
was formerly wasted on thaé island. 
However, the production of coir fiber in 
Puerto Rico is still in its infancy. 


British India 


The extraction of coir fiber and the 
manufacture of coir yarn is a well- 
organized cottage industry in the Madras 
area of India. The greater part of In- 
dia’s exports are in the form of yarn, 
mats, and matting. The export of coir 
fiber from India represents only about 
35 percent of that of the total exports 
of coir yarn and coir products. 

The spinning of the yarn is done both 
by hand and on spinning wheels; the 
spinning-wheel product is easily distin- 
guished, as it is hard-twisted, in contrast 
to the soft twist of the hand-spun yarn. 
The yarn is tied in bundles and shipped 
to the factories, where it is either baled 
for export or manufactured into such 
products as matting, door mats, ships’ 
fenders, and rope. 

Before the war India’s chief markets 
for coir and yarn bales were the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and the United States. Aus- 
tralia took large quantities of unpressed 
coir yarn. The United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Australia were the 
chief foreign buyers of coir mats and 
mattings, the United Kingdom consum- 
ing more than all ‘the rest put together. 
South Africa, France, Germany, and 
some other continental countries bought 
coir manufactures occasionally. 

In the production of coir fiber in Brit- 
ish India the coconut husks, after being 
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separated from the nuts, are put into 
pits dug in shallow brackish backwaters, 
and covered. This is done to loosen the 
fiber from the pulp and is known as 
“retting.” The husks remain under 
water from 3 to 10 months, according to 
the local practice. After removal from 
the pits, the husks are beaten with mal- 
lets and run through primitive machines 
which consist of cylinders fitted with 
finishing-nail spikes. The fiber is then 
dried in the sun. 

Coir fiber ranges in length from 3 to 
10 inches, but is seldom more than 7 
inches. The fiber is packed for ship- 
ment in bales ordinarily ranging from 
225 to 275 pounds in weight. Coir bris- 
tles are used in brush making. Other 
grades are used in the manufacture of 
coir rope and mats, and still others are 
used in the upholstery and mattress 
trades for stuffing purposes. 


Ceylon 


The extraction of coir fiber is done by 
mechanical process on a factory scale 
in Ceylon. About 75 percent of the Cey- 
lon-produced coir is exported as raw 
fiber which is graded into two classes, 
bristle fiber, (the longer lengths) and 
mattress fiber (the shorter lengths). 

The husks are usually soaked in pits 
near the factories-for about a month, 
sometimes less. After soaking they are 
shredded in spiked rollers. About two 
parts of mattress fiber are produced to 
one part bristle fiber, although this ra- 
tio can be changed as demand requires. 
At present the demand for mattress fiber 
exceeds that for bristle fiber, so that 
more of the former is being produced. 

Only about 25 percent of the Ceylon- 
produced coir is exported as yarn or made 
into mats and matting. Production of 
coir yarn in Ceylon is a cottage indus- 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Scene just before war’s outbreak at the docks at Cartagena, great north-coast port of the Republic of Colombia. 


Colombia’s Exchange Contro 


Knowledge of the System’s Principles and its Methods of Operation 
Is Vital to Successful Transaction of Business With the Republic 


AN A U. S. CONCERN sell goods to 
Colombia satisfactorily and with 
facility? Can an American enterprise in 
Colombia get funds out of that Republic 
and back to the United States? These 
and other basic questions of our com- 
mercial relations with the big nation in 
northwestern South America are most 
intimately tied up with the highly vital 
factor of erchange control. If we are to 
do business with Colombia with maxi- 
mum effectiveness, we need to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the exchange-con- 
trol system which has such a powerful 
influence on merchandise movements 
and profits. This article will survey the 
vital characteristics of that system, in 
the past and in the present. 

Colombia instituted exchange control 
with the promulgation of decree No. 1683 
of September 24, 1931. This decree also 
relieved the central bank (Banco de la 
Republica) of the obligation to redeem 
its notes in gold or foreign exchange on 
demand. These steps were taken to ar- 
rest the deflationary spiral which began 
in 1929 and was caused in part by the 
outflow of gold, which in turn resulted 
from the adverse balance of Colombia’s 
international payments. 

The dollar rate of the peso remained 
close to parity, approximately 1 peso per 
dollar, from the establishment of the 
central bank in 1923 until the suspension 
of the gold standard in 1931. The move- 
ment of the exchange rate in the next 
seven years was characterized by periods 
of stability during which the central bank 
fixed rates, and periods of fluctuations 
with a downward trend, during which 
exchange was auctioned by the central 
bank. In November 1938, buying and 
selling rates were fixed at 1.745 and 1.755 
pesos to the dollar respectively and have 


By H. THrovore HorrMan, Ameri- 
can Republics Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


not been changed to date. Rates at 
which banks other than the central bank 
buy and sell exchange have fluctuated 
moderately, but have remained at or near 
the levels fixed by the central bank. 
Curb-market quotations, on the other 
hand, have fluctuated more widely, de- 
pending on the demand and supply of 
exchange in the country. 

Since 1931 numerous regulations have 
been issued amending the basic ex- 
change-control legislation. The follow- 
ing is a summary and background of the 
regulations now in effect. 


Agencies Exercising Control 


When exchange control was instituted 
in September 1931, an Exchange Control 
Commission was established which issued 
licenses for all exchange transactions. 
To regulate exports, a Board of Export 
Control also was set up. These two en- 
tities were merged in December 1931 to 
form the Office of Control of Exchange 
and Exports, which was placed under the 
supervision of the central bank. The 
National Superintendency of Imports, 
established in February 1942 to issue im- 
port permits under the priority system, 
was consolidated with the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange and Exports in Febru- 
ary 1944 to form the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports. This 
agency administers exchange control in 
Colombia at the present time. Policy 
with respect to exchange is determined 
by a Board of Exchange Control, which 


includes the Minister of Finance and the 
manager of the central bank. ; 

All exchange arising out of exports 
(except petroleum and bananas), all new 
capital entering Colombia, and all pre- 
cious metals produced in the country 
must be sold to the central bank directly 
or indirectly through authorized com- 
mercial banks. 

Prior to April 19, 1944, foreign-owned 
producers of precious metals were per- 
mitted to transfer abroad exchange rep- 
resenting only 40 percent of the value of 
their production. From that date to 
January 31, 1945, the exchange arising 
from 100 percent of their production 
could be exported by foreign-owned min- 
ing companies. On January 31, 19465, 
the 40-percent rate again became opera- 
tive. 


New Capital Imported 


New capital imported into Colombia is 
subject to approval by an appropriate au- 
thority, depending on the amount. 
Sums up to $500 are approved by banks; 
for amounts between $500 and $20,000 
individual applications must be made to 
the Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports; and amounts in ex- 
cess of $20,000 must be approved by the 
Board of Exchange Control. It is un- 
derstood that this Board has no hard and 
fast rules, but decides each case upon 
its merits. The Board takes into ac- 
count the probable effects of the capital 
importation upon such factors as estab- 
lished enterprises in Colombia, the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to combat inflation, and 
whether the proposed new enterprise is 
monopolistic. Generally, the importa- 
tion of new capital has been welcomed, 
particularly when it was willing to ac- 
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cept the position of minority stockholder 
in national companies. In each of the 
last 3 years, new capital receipts have 
increased over the preceding year. 

Banks are authorized to buy for their 
own account exchange entering Colom- 
pia in the form of travelers’ checks or 
drafts drawn under letters of credit for 
(a) living expenses of foreigners resi- 
dent in Colombia; (b) receipts of com- 
missions and expenses by agents or rep- 
resentatives in Colombia; (c) exchange 
sold by diplomatic or consular represent- 
atives for the expenses of their respective 
missions. 

Exchange arising from exports other 
than coffee is paid for 90 percent in pesos 
and 10 percent in National Economic 
Defense Bonds,’ whereas that arising 
from coffee is paid for 95 percent in pesos 
and 5 percent in National Economic De- 
fense Bonds. However, if a reduction 
should occur in the buying rate for 
dollars, payment for coffee drafts would 
be made entirely in cash. 


Precious-Metal Purchases 


Purchases of precious metals by the 
central bank according to Law 45 were 
to be paid for in National Economic De- 
fense Bonds in varying percentages de- 
pending on the value of production of the 
companies. Law 45 stipulated that pur- 
chases made from producers whose pro- 
duction in the first 6 months of 1943 ex- 
ceeded 150,000 pesos were to be made 20 
percent in National Economic Defense 
Bonds and 80 percent in pesos; purchases 
from producers whose production in the 
first 6 months of 1943 amounted to be- 
tween 7,500 and 150,000 pesos, 10 percent 
in National Economic Defense Bonds and 
90 percent in pesos; and purchases from 
producers of less than 7,500 pesos entirely 
in pesos. However, payments in bonds 
for precious-metal purchases could not 
exceed 60 percent of net profits of the 
seller; in payments where the required 
payments in bonds exceeded 60 percent, 
the excess was paid in cash. These pro- 
visions continued in force until April 25, 
1944, when the percentage of payments 
made in National Economic Defense 
Bonds referred to above was reduced to 
15 percent and 5 percent respectively 
and the percent reduced to 40 percent. 

Law 45 also stipulated that capital im- 
ported into Colombia must be paid for 20 
percent in National Economic Defense 
Bonds and 80 percent in pesos. The pro- 
visions of the law included as “imported 
capital” all exchange not arising out of 
exports or the sale of precious metals. 
However, drafts received from central 
banks of bordering countries to be cred- 
ited to the account of such banks, and 
exchange sold by agencies and employees 
of the United States Government, are 
exempt from the 20-percent investment 





‘Law 45 of December 12, 1942, authorized 
the issue of 60,000,000 pesos of National Eco- 
nomic Defense Bonds. These bonds bear 
interest at 6 percent and are amortizable 
in 30 years. The first issue of these bonds 
was made in March 1943 and, since that time, 
sellers of all exchange bought by or for the 
account of the central bank have been re- 
quired to accept part payment in National 
Economic Defense Bonds. This requirement 
was instituted as an anti-inflation measure. 
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requirement. Also exempt is capital 
withdrawn from Colombia and subse- 
quently returned, such capital not being 
regarded as imported capital. 


Converting to Colombian Funds 


On September 25, 1944, another in- 
ternal bond issue—Colombian Treasury 
Bonds, 1944—-was authorized by the Na- 
tional Government. This issue was for 
25,000,000 pesos with a 6 percent coupon 
and to be amortized in 30 years through 
sinking-fund operations. The decree 
providing for these bonds stated that, 
from September 25, 1944, until the issue 
was exhausted, foreign drafts arising 
from exports would be converted into 
Colombian funds at the rate of 5 per- 
cent in Colombian Treasury Bonds, 1944, 
and 95 percent in cash. Drafts arising 
from the importation of new capital up 
to 20 percent and all purchases of 
precious metals from companies whose 
production was in excesss of 150,000 pesos 
henceforth would be made in Colombian 
Treasury Bonds, 1944, instead of Na- 
tional Economic Defense Bonds. The 
other compulsory investment in National 
Economic Defense Bonds remained un- 
changed. 

In accordance with decree No. 326 of 
February 25, 1938, all transfers of funds 
out of the country (except those for im- 
ports, which since April 1944 have not 
required an exchange permit) must be 
approved by the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports, and Exports—such 
approval being evidenced by an exchange 
permit. 

Depending on the supply and felative 
need, exchange is made available for ex- 
penses of Colombians or foreigners re- 
siding abroad or of foreigners living in 
Colombia. According to article 7 of Law 
12 of 1932, all drafts for this purpose were 
taxed at the rate of 10 percent. This 
tax was operative until April 1943 when 
it was suspended, which suspension con- 
tinued to March 13, 1945, when the tax 
was reestablished. 


Licenses and Permits 


Article 1 of Decree No. 1588 of 1936 
provided that beginning August 1, 1937, 
all importations would require an import 
license issued by the Office of Control 
of Exchange. Upon the institution of 
the decentralization plan of export con- 
trol in the United States, the additional 
requirement of an import recommenda- 
tion was adopted with respect to goods 
under allocation by the United States 
Government. Thus, in addition to the 
usual invoice, consular and shipping doc- 
uments, three additional documents—the 
import license, import recommendation, 
and exchange permit—were required for 
the importation of goods which are un- 
der allocation in the United States; and 
two documents—the import license and 
the exchange permit—were required for 
the importation of other goods from the 
United States and for the importation of 
goods from any country other than the 
United States. 

By a resolution of April 19, 1944, the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports suspended for a period of 6 
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months from April 21, 1944, the exchange 
permit as a prerequisite to the obtaining 
of exchange for the payment of imports, 
which suspension is now in effect. Im- 
port licenses and import recommenda- 
tions are still required, and evidence that 
the exchange is to be used for a bona fide 
import transaction must be presented. 


New Exchange Regulations 


With the outbreak of World War II 
and its anticipated repercussions on Co- 
lombia’s export trade, an exchange crisis 
seemed imminent. To prevent this crisis 
from reaching panic proportions, new ex- 
change regulations were promulgated. 
Depending upon their essentiality to the 
national economy all imports were divid- 
ed into two classes in February 1940 and 
into four classes in April 1940. In con- 
nection with the sale of exchange, decree 
No. 688 of 1940 required importers of 
goods in classes II, III, and IV to purchase 
the necessary. exchange from the Sta- 
bilization Fund under conditions and at 
rates determined by the Administrative 
Board of the Fund. The rates fixed by 
the Fund for merchandise in the various 
classes varied, while the central bank’s 
rate for goods in class I remained at 1.755 
pesos per dollar. In the beginning the 
rates were as follows: Class II, goods 1.795 
pesos per dollar; class III, 1.870 pesos per 
dollar; and class IV, 1.950 pesos per dol- 
lar. In April 1943, these rates were low- 
ered to 1.765, 1.775, and 1.785 pesos per 
dollar respectively. A resolution of April 
19, 1944, provided that for a period of 6 
months from April 21, 1944, exchange for 
all classes of imports would be sold at 
the same basic rate of 1.755 pesos per 
dollar. This rate is still in effect. 

At the time that imports were divided 
into four classes, a 5-percent deposit on 
import licenses was established. On June 
2, 1942, this deposit was removed for 
class 1 imports, and in April 1943 it was 
removed for imports in the remaining 
three classes. This continued until 
March 13, 1945, when the 5-percent de- 
posit was reestablished for all four 
classes. 


Import Groups 


On May 23, 1945, resolution No. 143 was 
issued by the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports, and Exports which re- 
stored as of June 1, 1945, the classifica- 
tions of import commodities in effect 
prior to April 1944, plus a new preferen- 
tial classification. The previous differ- 
ential rates of exchange, however, were 
not reestablished. Beginning June 1, 
1945, importers must deposit with the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports 2 percent of the value of 
import licenses for goods of the preferen- 
tial group, which includes industrial and 
agricultural machinery, tools, construc- 
tion and transport equipment and parts. 

The list of articles included in groups 
I, II, ITI, and IV is the same as established 
by resolution No. 89 of April 8, 1940, and 
amended by resolution No. 104 of April 
17, 1941, except for the modifications im- 
plied by the establishment of the above 
preferential group and subject to changes 
which the Office of Control of Exchange, 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Imperial Chemical Industries 


Significant Facts in Wartime Record of Great British Concern 


ARTIME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., outstanding factor in the British 
chemical industry, were related by Lord 
McGowan, chairman of the company, at 
the annual meeting some weeks ago. 

Some of the wartime products of this 
large group were disclosed. These com- 
prise large quantities of raw materials 
for explosives, fertilizers, and many other 
wartime necessities. 

Simplification in corporate structure 
also took place. Postwar prospects for 
export trade, which in general was main- 
tained, are under study. 

The record presents many aspects sig- 
nificantly interesting to United States 
concerns. 


~ Financial Condition 


The directors submitted the eighteenth 
annual report together with the statutory 
accounts of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., for 1944, and a consolidated income 
statement aggregating the accounts of 
the parent company and 63 subsidiary 
companies. The total gross income is 
£18,194,047, compared with £18,704,627 for 
1943, the decrease being due mainly to 
the renegotiation of prices for Govern- 
ment supplies. 

The consolidated income for the year 
has risen from £7,042,172 to £7,223,271, an 
increase of £181,099 after providing, as 
in the preceding year, £2,500,000 for the 
Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund. Theincome of I.C. I. forthe year 
was £6,972,988 (compared with £6,685,345 
for 1943) which, with the £1,062,018 
brought forward from 1943, gives a total 
available of £8,035,006. The Central 
Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund on 
December 31, 1944, stood at £12,275,000. 
A dividend of 8 percent on ordinary stock 
was recommended. 

In his statement to stockholders last 
year Lord McGowan gave particulars of 
the total receipts by the company and 
its subsidiaries, and cited the manner 
of their disposal for the year 1942. A 
comparable statement follows for the 
year 1943, as the figures for 1944 are not 
yet available. 

The aggregate gross manufacturing 
and trading proceeds for 1943 were £113,- 
500,000. The sum of £65,000,000 was 
spent on raw materials and purchases 
for resale, maintenance of plants, 
freight charges, and factory and sales 
administration expenses (exclusive of 
personnel); £3,500,000 was set aside for 
obsolescence and depreciation of plants. 
That left £45,000,000 as the net proceeds 
of manufacturing and trading activities, 
to which there must be added the com- 
pany’s investment, property, and mis- 


Prepared in the Chemical Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, From the Company's 
Annual Report and the Chairman’s 


Address 


cellaneous income of £1,500,000, making 
a total of £46,500,000. 

Of this £46,500,000, wages, salaries, 
pensions, and contributions to pension 
funds took £33,500,000, and £9,000,000 
was provided for home and oversea taxa- 
tion, leaving £4,000,000 net after taxa- 
tion available for the company’s reserves 
and net dividends to stockholders. Of 
this sum, £3,000,000 was distributed as net 
dividends, and the company retained 
£1,000,000 for addition to its reserves. 


Domestic and Oversea Status 


In general the demand for the com- 
pany’s products has been maintained at 
a high level. There has been some falling 
off in certain groups of Government re- 
quirements for war purposes, but de- 
mand has expanded for the products of 
the dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals group. 

During the year the company, which 
for some years had held through the 
Metals Group 3,990 shares of £1 each in 
Messrs. Fyffe & Co., Ltd., manufacturers 
of fittings at Dundee, acquired the out- 
standing 6,010 shares. The company 
disposed of its interest in the manufac- 
ture of incandescent mantles and the 
like, previously carried on by Lighting 
Trades, Ltd. 

Continuing the policy of simplification 
of structure, I. C. I. (Alkali), Ltd., and 
I. C. I. (Plastics), Ltd., were placed in 
liquidation as from December 31, 1944. 
Although no longer constituted as com- 
panies, these businesses will retain their 
individual identities as operating divi- 
sions, each carrying on its own manufac- 
turing activities as heretofore under a 
Delegate Board. 

During the year a system of Research 
Fellowships in chemistry, physics, or al- 
lied science such as physical chemistry, 
biochemistry, colloid science, chemother- 
apy, pharmacology, engineering, or met- 
allurgy was established with various uni- 
versities. 

While concentration on the supply of 
material for the war effort at home has 
continued to curtail quantities available 
for oversea markets, the export business 
has in general been maintained and in 
certain directions expanded. 

Postwar prospects for export continue 
to be the subject of close study with a 
view to insuring so far as possible that 


the company shall be in a position to re- 
store and expand its oversea trade with 
the least possible delay and to establish 
the sale of new products which have been 
developed during war years, but the 
board's ability to increase the company’s 
export business will depend on ¢he rapid. 
ity of the release of many of its em. 
ployees now in Government Depart- 
ments, the availability of shipping, ang 
the allocation of material and labor for 
the erection of new factories. 


Development of the Company 


Judged by world standards, Lord Mc- 
Gowan said that I. C. I. with its norma] 
peacetime establishment of 70,000 em- 
ployees is comparable with similar or- 
ganizations in the United States but 
small compared with the German IL G— 
not to mention the State Corporations 
of the Soviet Union. He stated that the 
company was formed so as to put Britain 
on a footing comparable with other coun- 
tries and to prevent the country from 
being dependent on others for essential 
chemicals as was the case in 1914. In 
that year Germany declared war secure 
in the knowledge that Britain had to 
import most of its food and to bring 
from Chile nearly all the nitrates to make 
explosives or to turn out fertilizers to 
grow food to replace that which the 
U-boats would sink. No synthetic nitro- 
gen was produced in Britain then, and 
practically no dyes either. 

By September 1939, the picture had 
changed, and an organized chemical in- 
dustry including synthetic-nitrogen fac- 
tories capable of expansion to meet all 
needs for explosives and fertilizers 
existed. 

The function of I. C. I., as is the case 
with most large chemical organizations, 
is to supply other industries, including 
agriculture, with raw materials essential 
to them. There is scarcely an industry 
or trade that does not at some stage in 
its production use a material made or a 
process developed by the chemical in- 
dustry. 


Nitrogen 
P s 


Demand for nitrogen, the basis of both 
fertilizers and explosives, rose to dizzy 
heights, and the I. C. I. was able to meet 
the needs of the farmer and the filling 
factories alike. Before the war, the 
Billingham factory was producing some 
200,000 tons of ammonium sulfate 4 
year, a large percentage being for export. 
By the end of 1943, this figure had risen 
to 350,000 tons, but even this great in- 
crease was far short of demand, and an 
entirely new factory to manufacture 
240,000 tons a year was built, staffed by 
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men from Billingham, and operated by 
I. C. I. as agents for the Ministry of Sup- 
ply. Thus, more than half a million tons 
of ammonium sulfate were turned out 
annually, and this without neglecting 
production of other fertilizers made at 
Billingham—that is, “Nitrochalk” and 
complete fertilizers. Indeed, yearly out- 
put of these together was stepped up 
from 160,000 tons in 1939 to over 260,000 
tons in 1944. These fertilizers were es- 
sential: without them neither the “Grow 
More Food” campaign on farms nor the 
“Dig for Victory” one in the gardens 
could have succeeded. 

An efficient distribution system to the 
400,000-odd farmers in Britain also was 
devised. The national silage campaign 
which I. C. I. initiated, organized, and 
conducted for 2 years at the request of 
the Minister of Agriculture increased by 
about five times the production of this 
important food for dairy cattle. 


Explosives 


Although in peacetime I. C. I. was the 
only manufacturer—apart from the Gov- 
ernment ordnance establishments—of 
the many types of explosives, detonators, 
and fuzes needed for military purposes, 
these accounted for no more than 5 per- 
cent of the company’s total explosives 
production. The remaining 95 percent 
was for essential industrial uses such as 
coal mining, quarrying, or public works. 
Far from these pfoductive uses falling 
off as the destructive uses increased, they 
actually expanded as well, and the com- 
pany was able to satisfy demand for in- 
dustrial explosives and keep pace with 
the huge wer requirements. To accom- 
plish this, the company added to its own 
plant, built and operated seven new ex- 
plosives factories as agents for the British 
Government. These together produced 
a substantial proportion of the total ex- 
plosives program. Since 1939, almost 
400,000 tons of explosives have been made 
in these factories besides hundreds of 
millions of detonators, fuzes, and other 
accessories, including the filling for more 
than 90,000,000 incendiary bombs. 

The Explosives Division likewise ren- 
dered invaluable services in the realms 
of research, experiment, and develop- 
ment. Literally hundreds of new devices 
were tried and many put into operation. 
One notable development was the tri- 
umph of explosives over steel and con- 
crete by use of a plastic explosive. A 
number of devices were brought forth 
ranging from the sticky bomb of 1940 and 
the spigot mortar and bomb of 1942 to 
the “Flying Dustbin” which, mounted on 
a tank, helped to blast a way through 
the fortified villages of Normandy and 
through the West Wall in 1944. Another 
great contribution in the field of special 
weapons was the Projector, Infantry, 
Anti-Tank—better known as the P. I. 
A. T.—an effective weapon of the in- 
fantry which played an important part 
in the invasions of Africa and Europe. 
In April 1942, the company was com- 
missioned to develop and produce both 
the gun and ammunition; by November 
1943, it had completed the first contract 
for 100,000 guns and had supplied mil- 
lions of rounds of ammunition. 
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Among many other contributions in 
the realm of explosives, two stand out— 
an improved range of delayed-action 
detonators for aircraft bombs used on 
“E” boats at Le Havre shortly after 
D-Day, and a soup-heatinge cartridge. 
The latter is a device for heating tinned 
food in the original tin, first used on 
commando raids. It proved so popular 
that the cartridges which do the heating 
were made at the rate of 100,000 per 
week. The heating cartridge contains a 
mixture of slow-burning chemicals sim- 
ilar to those used in certain peacetime 
delayed-action detonators. It can be 
ignited by a match or even a lighted 
cigarette. There is no flame or smoke, 
and the contents of the can are piping 
hot in a few minutes. More than 10,- 
000,000 self-heating tins have already 
been supplied to the British forces. 

I. C. I. also took part in the small- 
arms-ammunition program. Three of 
the Government’s many new factories 
were operated by I. C. L.; it alone was re- 
sponsible for building 17 major factories 
and several smaller ones, and it operated 
no fewer than 36. These new fac- 
tories, together with the I. C. I. plant at 
Witton, had produced over 3,500,000,009 
rounds by the end of 1944—a substantial 
percentage of Britain’s ammunition re- 
quirements. Many new types’ were 
turned out. 

I. C. I.’s output of nonferrous metals— 
copper, brass, and other alloys—rose 
more than 50 percent above peacetime 
level. When production was at its peak 
the finished-metal production of the Wit- 
ton plant alone averaged more than 3,000 
tons a week throughout the year. All 
forms of metal registered large increases, 
and the Metals Division contributed ex- 
tensively to the war effort. Large ship- 
ments of its products went to Russia. 
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From British Information Services 
Mass production of penicillin in Britain. 


Plastics 


In the plastics field “Perspex,” an 
I. C. I. invention, stands out because it 
is almost universally used as a non- 
splintering, glazing material for aircraft. 
Output of “Perspex” in I. C. I. factories 
increased vastly, and, in addition, two 
plants with a combined capacity greater 
than their own were built and operated 
by the company for the Government. 

Early in the war, a plant was built to 
manufacture polyvinyl chloride, another 
plastic material which became important 
during the war to replace rubber in flex- 
ible cable coverings. Later a much larger 
plant was erected for the Government. 

Another outstanding achievement in 
the plastics field was the development of 
polythene or polymerized ethylene dis- 
covered in 1933. The first production 
unit came into operation September 1939, 
and capacity was later doubled. Poly- 
thene was found to be a valuable insu- 
lating material for high-frequency radio 
and television at the time it was most 
needed for radiolocation, now known as 
radar. By the middle of 1941, practically 
all I. C. I. radar equipment was provided 
with polythene insulation. In 1942, out- 
put was trebled, and in 1943 it again 
doubled that of 1942. Information 
passed on to the United States enabled 
a plant to be erected in this country. 

The Paints Division, which includes 
synthetic resins and lacquers, made its 
contribution to the war effort despite a 
difficult raw-material supply situation. 
Aircraft, guns, tanks, transport, all used 
vast quantities of paint not only for pro- 
tection against weather but also to give 
concealment. Also, there were important 
specialized uses, which included the in- 
terior coating of the Jerrican, antifouling 
compositions for ships’ bottoms to inhibit 
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marine growth, luminous paints to facili- 
tate night operations, and varnishes for 
electrical purposes. 


Organic Chemicals 


In the field of organic chemicals, ef- 
forts were numerous and varied. The 
greatest achievement had occurred be- 
tween the wars with the creation of a 
powerful and resourceful dye industry 
capable of meeting all demands put on it 
in time of war as in peace. There are 
special dyes for colored smokes, for iden- 
tifying different grades of petrol, and for 
uniforms and camouflage. There were 
many ways in which the company helped 
the Royal Navy, but no details can be 
given now. There are synthetic resins 
and polymers; of these perhaps the most 
spectacular is “nylon,” the United States 
discovery, large quantities of which were 
spun into yarn for parachute fabrics and 
glider tow-ropes. Other products in- 
clude: chemicals which take the dye 
out of fabrics; those which increase the 
power of textiles to absorb liquid; others 
which render equipment for use in the 
Tropics proof against mildew; and still 
others which prevented the ropes used 
in ships on Arctic convoys from icing up. 

The work performed in preventing and 
curing disease and the healing of wounds 
was facilitated by the formation of Im- 
perial Chemical (Pharmaceuticals) , Ltd., 
in 1942. As early as 1940, a few hundred 
thousand tablets of the synthetic drug 
“Atabrine,” a German specific against 
malaria, were produced. With the loss 
of the quinine supplies in the East 
Indies, the manufacturing capacity of 
the British equivalent “Mepacrine” was 
enlarged, and last year I. C. I. produced 
more than 100 tons, equivalent to nearly 
2,000,000,000 tablets—an output which is 
sufficient to meet the needs of British 
services and save many thousands of 
lives in the Middle and Far East 
campaigns. 

In this connection, to enable the 

“Mepacrine” tablets to be used by indi- 
vidual soldiers in the heat of the tropical 
jungle a moisture proof package made of 
transparent polythene film was devel- 
oped. 
The treatment of battle wounds with 
penicillin, a British discovery, has had 
revolutionary results and has saved 
countless lives; in its production L. C. I. 
has played an important part. As early 
as 1941, its production was started, and 
since then two large plants have been 
erected for the Ministry:of Supply, one 
of which is in operation. 

These are two outstanding examples 
only, since I. C. I. are making a range of 
medicinal and veterinary specifics, a 
number of which have found important 
uses—notably the range of sulfonamide 
drugs, established products of the Phar- 
maceutical Division. 


Other Recent Achievements 


Two new products of benefit to agri- 
culture after the war were announced— 
“Gammexane,” an_ insecticide, and 
*““Methoxone,” a revolutionary weed-kill- 
er. It has been claimed that “Gammex- 
ane” (a shortened form of its long chem- 
cal name) is more toxic to insects than 
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the much publicized DDT, is cheaper and 
easier to manufacture, and, so far as can 
be seen, less injurious to other forms of 
life. It has already established itself as 
a controller of insect pests, and has been 
found effective against locusts. Weevils 
in flour have been destroyed without 
rendering the flour harmful or even un- 
palatable for human _ consumption. 
“Gammexane” is already in small-scale 
production. 

A surprising characteristic of “Meth- 
oxone” is that it will kill most of the 
weeds that infest grainland in Britain 
without harming the crop itself. Its ac- 
tion is linked with the growth-promoting 
substance in plants known as plant- 
hormones on which I. C. I. has been work- 
ing for many years. At present, trials 
of “Methoxone” on a national basis are 
being carried out by I. C. I. in coopera- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

When the peril from gas warfare 
seemed very real, I. C. I. acted as agents 
for the Government in making Britain 
ready to engage in this type of warfare 
if necessary. Enormous quantities of 
lethal gas were manufactured, and plants 
were available if further production had 
been required. The work incidental to 
this, including secret storage of the gas, 
was accomplished without a single toxic 
fatal accident. 

The achievement in production of the 
highest grade of aviation fuel was the 
result of cooperation between I. C. L, 
the Shell Group, and Trinidad Lease- 
holds, Ltd. The vast new Government 
refinery in Lancashire together with 
Billingham produced hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons a year of high-grade avia- 
tion fuel. A special fuel known as “Vic- 
tane” was developed at Billingham, which 
is said to give the engines of fighter 
planes up to 25 percent more power than 
any previous aviation fuel. Manufac- 
ture of “Victane” was begun in 1944, and 
it was available on D-Day and for use 
by pilots who combated flying bombs. 

In summation, Lord McGowan re- 
marked that the technical achievements 
mentioned were only fragmentary and 
scarcely touched on the contributions of 
the company’s engineers and technicians 
in helping to build and design all the new 
plants required and in keeping key plants 
running 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
throughout the war. Tribute also was 
paid to factory managers, staff, and 
workpeople. 


Empire Affiliations 


Contributions made to the collective 
effort of the British nation by the com- 
panies associated with I. C. I. in the 
Dominions should not be overlooked. In 
Canada, Canadian Industries, Ltd., con- 
tinued to supply increasing quantities 
of chemicals needed by industries of the 
Dominion. In addition, they set up a 
subsidiary Defence Industries, Ltd., 
whose role was entirely the manufacture 
of explosives, small-arms ammunition, 
and other munitions, mainly carried out 
in plants erected and operated for the 
Canadian Government; on its forma- 
tion in September 1939, this concern em- 
ployed no more than 110 persons, in 1940 
4,000, and in the peak year of 1943 more 
than 32,000. 
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Similarly, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries of Australia & New Zealand, Ltd., 
erected and operated for the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia four 
synthetic-ammonia and nitric-acid 
plants, together with ammonium-nitrate, 
cordite, and other military-explosive 
works. At the same time, it produced 
in its own factories many types of am- 
munition and chemicals required for war 
purposes. In addition to its normal du- 
ties, it also operated Government-owned 
plants manufacturing chlorosene (for 
anti-gas purposes) and_ sulfonamide 
drugs. 

At the outset of the war, the asso- 
ciate, African Explosives & Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., with the aid of technical 
cooperation from I. C. I., established on a 
considerable scale in Africa the,manu- 
facture of military explosives and con- 
tinued to manufacture until the flow of 
supplies from other Allied sources be- 
came adequate. Moreover, in the early 
days when trained personnel for the 
manufacture of explosives in Great Brit- 
ain could not keep pace with the develop- 
ments A. E. & C. I. sent 50 of their own 
technical staff to England for training 
staff and workers in Government fac- 
tories. From their own normal produc- 
tion the company provided a large range 
of products for South African war in- 
dustries and agriculture and also shipped 
supplies of essential products to the 
Middle East and India. 


Future Plans 


Lord McGowan in referring to the 
transition stage, the switch-over from 
war to peace production, stated that the 
process would involve little delay so far 
as I. C. I. was concerned. Their plants 
which were greatly extended to make 
products of direct wartime use are all in- 
tact and can revert to their civilian ac- 
tivities as soon as their output is no 
longer required for purposes of war. The 
operation of all plants, however, will de- 
pend on ability to get necessary raw ma- 
terials, most of which are indigenous to 
Britain. The chief raw materials are 
coal, air, and water. At the time he 
made his speech, Lord McGowan said, 
there was most uncertainty about both 
supply and price of coal. The I. C. I.’s 
coal bill last year was £4,000,000 per 
twelve-month higher than it was in 1939. 
He also said that he was disturbed about 
the prospects of being unable to obtain 
adequate supplies even at increased price. 
Part of this extra cost, he said, must be 
passed on to the industrial consumers of 
the company’s products in Great Britain. 

Imperial Chemical Industries have had 
plans ready for increasing their export 
business and are prepared to spend mil- 
lions of pounds in restoring and increas- 
ing the efficiency of existing plants and 
in erecting new factories when the Gov- 
ernment’s policy enables them to put 
their plans in operation. 

The human factor—that is, the resto- 
ration to their jobs of the 15,000 people 
who have been serving in the Armed 
Forces or Civil Defense—must go hand- 
in-hand with a thorough overhaul and 
re-equipment of all their factories. Much 
of the machinery either is worn-out or 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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International Chamber of 


Commerce Meets in London 


Business Body Reviews Problems—Chamber’s First Gathering in Years : 


HE FIRST INTERNATIONAL con- 

ference of businessmen since VE- 
Day is being held in London, England, 
this week, August 13 to 18, composed of 
International Chamber of Commerce del- 
egates from 18 countries: 13 from Eu- 
rope, 3 from North America, and 2 from 
Asia-Oceania. 

Formed in 1920, the International 
Chamber has endeavored to coordinate 
the plans of businessmen throughout the 
world on matters affecting foreign trade, 
and has held periodic congresses at 
which have been represented more than 
30 countries. Naturally, there are differ- 
ences of opinion among businessmen in 
each of these nations as to commercial 
policies, trade barriers, international in- 
vestment, unfair -competition, cartels, 
governmental control, and numerous 
other factors affecting the trade between 
nations. For example, in the United 
States there are approximately 500 na- 
tional and local associations of commer- 
cial firms having a special interest in 
foreign-trade affairs and more than 200 
devoted largely to international, social, 
and cultural relationships, according to 
a recent survey by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Character and Development 


The International Chamber of Com- 
merce derives its authority and ability 
to assist international trade from na- 
tional committees representative of na- 
tional commerce and industry in all the 
great nations. These committees have 
now been established in 34 countries. By 
this method, members join together to 
organize the work and to formulate na- 
tional views on the problems dealt with 
by the Chamber. 

World Congresses of these committees 
have been at Atlantic City and Paris in 
1920, London in 1921, Rome in 1923, Brus- 
sels in 1925, Stockholm in 1927, Amster- 
dam in 1929, Washington in 1931, Vienna 
in 1933, Paris in 1935, Berlin in 1937, and 
Copenhagen in 1939. None has been held 
since the outbreak of World War II. 

The national committee of each coun- 
try is the channel through which the 
measures and policies advocated by the 
International Chamber are brought to 
the notice of the business public and of 
government in that country, with all the 
influence possessed by a representative 
national body of chambers of commerce 
and trade associations. Governments in 
their turn often seek the opinions of the 


By C. J. Jupxins, Chief, Trade Asso- 
ciation Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


national committees on the practical 
economic problems of the day. 

W. W. Aldrich, former chairman of 
the American Section of the ICC, was 
elected president of the ICC itself dur- 
ing the past year. For many years its 
secretary has been Pierre Vasseur. The 
organization’s headquarters are main- 
tained in its building in Paris, at 38 Cours 
Albert 1. 

The United States delegation to the 
London meeting was headed by Philip D. 
Reed, Chairman of the Board of the 
General Electric Co. Mr. Reed is chair- 
man of the newly-formed “United States 
Associates, International Chamber of 
Commerce,” successor to the above- 
mentioned American Section formed in 
1920 at the first congress of the ICC 
held in Atlantic City. 


Today’s Main Objectives 


One of the principal aims of the pres- 
ent conference in London is to prepare 
a program of postwar work for the ICC 
and to decide upon an agenda for the 
next world congress. Various commit- 
tees reported on ICC activities during 
the war period, since its last meeting 
in 1939. New national committees were 
formed and special attention was given 
to the proceedings and subsequent re- 
sults of the “Rye Conference” held at 
Rye, N. Y., in November 1944. This week- 
long International Business Conference, 
held successfully although the European 
war was then in progress, was sponsored 
by four organizations in the United 
States: the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. It was attended 
by 350 delegates and research assistants 
from 52 nations. Details of this confer- 
ence were given in the February 1945 
issue of DoMESTIC COMMERCE. 

Final reports on the Rye Conference 
were circulated at the London meeting. 

Among the principal topics surveyed— 
each presented as a result of consider- 
able preliminary study—were these: 

1. Expansion of private enterprise and 
world markets. 

2. An international code of good- 
neighbor conduct. 


3. The transition from war to peace 
economy. 

4. The encouragement and protection 
of international investments. 

5. Future relationship between the ICC 
and the Social and Economic Council re- 
sulting from the recent San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization. 

Considerable discussion was also de- 
voted to such subjects as international 
production and distribution problems, 
commercial and financial - relations, 
transportation and communication mat- 
ters; and legal and commercial practices. 

In addition to reaching agreements on 
tentative plans for the next congress of 
the ICC, arrangements were formulated 
for a revival of the Chamber’s Journal 
and various other publications, as well 
as other means for an international in- 
terchange of ideas and experience. 


Business Leaders Attend 


Accompanying the chairman to the 
Congress were a number of business lead- 
ers and technical assistants from the 
United States, many of whom have been 
active in such organizations as the 
American Bankers Association (such as 
W. L. Hemmingway), Committee for 
Economic Development (Paul G. Hoff- 
man), Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States (Eric A. Johnston; unable 
to attend), National Foreign Trade 
Council (Eugene P. Thomas), and the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
(Robert M. Gaylord). 

Other delegates included William 
Black, Amory Houghton, W. K. Jackson, 
and Nelson D. Jay. Those accompany- 
ing the delegation included John P. 
Gregg, Executive Director of the United 
States Associates, International Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Noel Sargent, Secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; Frank L. Warrin, repre- 
senting Thomas J. Watson, Honorary 
President of the ICC; Charles S. Dewey, 
Shepard Morgan, B. H. Beckhart, and 
J. M. Monasterio. In charge of the de- 
tails of the London meeting was Owen 
Jones, Commissioner of the British Na- 
tional Committee of the ICC. 


Greater Breadth and Vigor 


At a meeting in January of this year, 
the former American Section of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce was 
reorganized, as mentioned above. One 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


. A-commission to study means of solv- 
ing the problem of increased living costs 
in Mexico was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic early in July when 
the -rise in costs of basic commodities 
became critical. The commission is 
composed of the Ministers of Finance, 
Agriculture, and National Economy, 
representatives of the Federal District, 
and the Manager of Nacional Distribui- 
dora, and is working in cooperation with 
a Consultative Committee of the Fed- 
eral District. The impact of the increase 
in prices was strongly felt in April and 
May when the general index of the cost 
of living rose to 322.84, or an increase of 
7.25 points compared with March. It is 
reported that a large portion of the popu- 
latior™is finding it difficult to obtain the 
bare necessities of life. In the Federal 
District meat is extremely scarce, but a 
recent decree, which canceled the 
slaughter monopoly and permitted the 
free introduction of cattle, is expected 
to result in improved conditions. In ad- 
dition, plans are under consideration for 
importing a large quantity ‘(approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 kilograms) of canned 
and refrigerated meat from Argentina. 
Sugar also has become very scarce, and 
that obtainable is usually of second 
quality. 

In June various wage increases were 
granted in the textile industry, usually 
amounting to 22 percent, and these in- 
creases are now being reflected in the 
prices of cotton cloth, which have ad- 
vanced from 10 to 50 percent. Mexican 
cotton goods, according to the Banco 
Nacional, which recently has made a 
study of the cotton-textile industry, may 
expect to find a ready market abroad 
for some time. This conclusion is based 
upon the large number of orders at pres- 
ent being received from European coun- 
tries which, it is believed, will continue 
for an indefinite period because of the 
difficulties of industrial reconstruction in 
many of these countries. 

According to the Bank’s study, the cot- 
ton-textile industry of Mexico is now 
composed of 200 mills with a capital in- 
vestment of 150,000,000 pesos and em- 
ploys 55,000 workers on an annual pay 
roll of 120,000,000 pesos. The industry 
has 550,000 spinning needles, of which 
200,000 are high-speed, and 32,000 looms. 
The value of production in 1944 was 
480,000,000 pesos as compared with 
100,000,000 pesos in 1940. Workers em- 
ployed in 1940 numbered 45,000 and were 
paid wages amounting to 63,00 pesos. 

_- The Law of Professions, published May 
26, 1945, has been attacked in the courts 
by more than 100 requests for “amparo” 
(injunction), mostly from homeopathic 


and other doctors. The claim is made 
that the law is illegal because it estab- 
lishes, for the practice of professions, 
new requirements which were not in 
existence at the time the claimants re- 
ceived their licenses. 

The industrial bases for Mexico were 
outlined by the Minister of National 
Economy at the final session of the Na- 
tional Exposition of City Development 
and Construction as follows: (1) Mexico 
has definitely entered into an era of in- 
dustrialization which the Government 
will stimulate by providing the basic 
elements and by furnishing the neces- 
sary facilities for private initiative; (2) 
Mexico’s industry must be confident that 
it will continue its development on a 
constantly increasing scale, preferably 
based upon domestic consumption; (3) 
the industrial expansion of Mexico will 
be encouraged by adequate financial 
facilities with long-term loans at a low 
rate of interest; (4) industrialization 
will be based upon a gradual and pro- 
gressive development of communica- 
tions, improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions, irrigation, and the development of 
agriculture by means of mechanization, 
fertilization, credit, and efficiency; (5) 
inevitable surplus agricultural popula- 
tion will contribute, together with im- 
migration, to increase urban population 
with a consequent increase in the buy- 
ing power of all classes of people, i. e., 
it will increase not only the number of 
consumers but also the purchasing power 
of each of them; (6) the modernization 
of industry is urgent and indispensable 
to raise the standard of living of the 
workers, and to increase their consuming 
power; (7) the State should furnish only 
the basic elements for industrialization 
and avoid as much as possible entering 
into unfair competition with private 
interests; (8) the purpose of Mexican 
economy should be to obtain a balance 
between agriculture, mining, and indus- 
trial production in order to supply the 
people’s needs as nearly as_ possible; 
this should not be considered as a desire 
to achieve complete self-sufficiency, but 
rather to supply all for which the nation 
is qualified, obtaining from abroad what 
is needed, but having available at the 
same time the means necessary to pay 
for importations; (9) new industrial 
centers should be created throughout the 
Republic in appropriate places rather 
than being added to existing centers 
which are already crowded; and (10) 
increased population and _ production 
will, in general, provide factors for the 
successful operation of industry and 
communications which, in turn, will pro- 
vide more modern facilities and improve 
working conditions. 

Pemex, the Government petroleum or- 
ganization, has just completed the con- 
struction of new petroleum facilities at 


Punta Prieta (La Paz), Lower California, 
at a cost of 1,500,000 pesos. These facil- 
ities include a pier, with 27 feet of water 
alongside, and storage and distribution 
facilities for 550,000 liters of gasoline, 
370,000 liters of kerosene, 390,000 liters 
of Diesel oil, and 740,000 liters of other 
fuel products. These facilities are of 
tremendous importance to an area which 
formerly depended upon an inadequate 
railway system for its fuel supplies. 

Work on the new refinery at Atzcapot- 
zalco, near Mexico City, is now 65 percent 
complete and, according to Pemex, will be 
finished by the end of the year. The 
plant, which will cover about 160 acres, 
will cost approximately 90,000,000 pesos 

$18,000,000 United States currency) and 
will refine 50,000 barrels of petroleum 
daily. Crude oil for the plant will be sup- 
plied by pipe line from the Poza Rica field 
at Veracruz and will provide 85- to 100- 
actane gasoline for the aviation industry 
and 70-octane gas for automobiles, 
Diesel fuel, lubricating oils, and other by- 
products. The old plant on the same site, 
with a refinery capacity of 23,000 barrels 
daily, continues in operation. 

Several decrees were published on July 
3, 1945, which stipulate the periods of ex- 
ploitation of chicle, the minimum wages 
which are to be in effect in the industry, 
and the prices and purchase allocation 
of chicle by companies. The allocation 
by companies amounts to approximately 
24,700,000 pounds and the prices, for first- 
and second-class chicle, are 380 and 370 
pesos per 46 kilograms (approximately 
100 pounds), respectively. 

An official decree of July 16, 1945, pub- 
lished a list of medicinals and their ceil- 
ing prices as applied to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, which has been 
approved by the Ministry of Health and 
Public Welfare. This and previous lists, 
in conjunction with the original catalog, 
now contain approximately 40,000 items 
and their related ceiling prices. 

A Congressional Committee issued a 
public invitation to interested associa- 
tions, firms, and individuals to partici- 
pate in hearings which began about the 
middle of the month on the proposed In- 
dustrial Law and National Bank for In- 
dustrial Development. All points of view 
are being considered carefully by this 
Congressional Committee and will pro- 
vide a basis for a project of law which the 
Committee will present to Congress when 
it convenes in September. 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


The general rains which started late 
in June have materially improved the 
Cuban agricultural situation. Sugarcane 
is now growing satisfactorily, although it 
will not be able to recover the 2-month 
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Joss it suffered as a result of the drought. 
Although the outlook for the 1946 sugar 
crop has improved, an accurate forecast 
of its size cannot yet be made, because 
the weather during the next 6 months 
will have an important bearing on yield. 

Despite their beneficial effects, the 
rains started too late to prevent a sharp 
decrease in most spring plantings of food 
crops. Production of corn will be sharply 
reduced; fortunately, however, Cuba’s 
climate permits the planting of corn al- 
most the year around, and increasing ef- 
forts are being made to insure larger fall 
plantings. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is operating 10 tractors for farmers to 
prepare lands for food crops and is pur- 
chasing 40 additional tractors in the 
United States for the same purpose. It is 
also endeavoring to obtain well-drilling 
machinery, and pumps and motors for 
irrigation during the dry winter months. 

Seasonally larger supplies of beef and 
milk have checked to some extent the 
sharp upward trend of prices of Cuban 
foodstuffs. This may be short-lived, 
however, because vegetables and such 
important starchy root crops as potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes, yucca, and malanga are 
becoming increasingly scarce, and stocks 
of rice are nearing exhaustion. A serious 
shortage of foodstuffs therefore is in 
prospect for August unless prompt reme- 
dial action can be taken. In an effort to 
relieve the situation, the Government has 
authorized the duty-free importation of 
30,000,000 pounds of. corn but is having 
difficulty in locating available stocks 
abroad. 

Retail business in the larger popula- 
tion centers continues at high levels, 
stimulated by the customary summer 
clearance sales. The wholesale trade, 
however, especially in textiles and cloth- 
ing, is suffering from an unusually severe 
summer slump. 

Construction activity continues at near 
boom levels, with imports of cement con- 
siderably higher than a year ago because 
plans for expansion of the local cement 
plant are delayed as a result of a shortage 
of paper for containers. 

Funds have been appropriated for the 
construction of an experimental fish- 
packing plant at Batabano, to be oper- 
ated by a fishermen’s cooperative. If 
successful, eight additional plants re- 
portedly will be constructed at various 
ports. 

Two additional weekly cargo-plane 
services between the United States and 
South American points have been estab- 
lished by Pan American Airways, both 
touching at Camaguey, one on the 
Miami-La Guaira and the other on the 
Miami-Rio de Janeiro route. 

The Cuban Maritime Commission has 
established new ocean - freight - rate 
schedules for Mexican and Caribbean 
ports applicable to vessels of not more 
than 500 tons burden or 50,000 cubic feet 
cargo capacity. It also has iSsued a 
General Order providing that vessels of 
more than 1,000 net tons registry, en- 
gaged in export traffic between Cuba and 
foreign ports, may handle only sugar, 
minerals, and such other products as 
May be granted priorities by the Commis- 
sion. Neither of these measures, how- 
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ever, applies to vessels operated by the 
War Shipping Administration. 

The S. S. Castor of the Royal Nether- 
lands Line booked passengers from Car- 
denas to New York, and the Argentine 
Line Flota Mercante del Estado plans to 
carry passengers from Habana to New 
York beginning in August. Among July 
shipping arrivals in Habana were two 
British and two Swedish general cargo 
steamers, the latter with substantial 
quantities of wood pulp and newsprint 
for Cuba. 

There is increasing agitation in favor 
of a Cuban merchant marine, which was 
also the main topic on the agenda of the 
Fourth Biennial Congress of the Na- 
tional Maritime Workers’ Federation 
held in Habana early in July. President 
Grau has promised his Government’s 
support, indicating that a Cuban mer- 
chant marine may be in operation within 
2 years. 

Tobacco workers, disturbed over the 
possibility of large-scale unemployment 
resulting from a reduction of exports of 
cigars, are appealing to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to seek an increase in United 
States ceiling prices and the resumption 
of sales of cigars to our armed forces. 
This development also has increased la- 
bor agitation in favor of the promulga- 
tion of unemployment-insurance laws. 

The picketing of Habana motion-pic- 
ture theaters by Cuban actors and 
musicians who are demanding that mo- 
tion-picture exhibitors include in their 
programs stage shows employing a spe- 
cific number of Cuban artists, resulted in 
the closing of all Habana motion-picture 
theaters. Performances were resumed 
after a 24-hour period, howevér, when 
the matter was referred to the President 
for a decision, which is now pending. 

Production of strategic minerals in 
general continues at a high rate. Con- 
trary to earlier expectations, however, 
purchases of Cuban manganese by pri- 
vate entities to date have not been main- 
tained at the level of those of United 
States Government agencies, which 
ceased buying on June 15. 

Regular budgetary revenue collections 
continue their upward trend. During 
the period January 1 through July 23, 
they totaled 85,228 143 pesos, an increase 
of 11,913,885 pesos compared with the 
equivalent period in. 1944, which is all 
the more noteworthy considering that 19 
taxes were either abolished or reduced 
by the Government last October and 
that, in an effort to stimulate imports, 
customs duties this year have been 
waived on an increasing number of 
foodstuffs and cattle feed. 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Following the manifesto signed on 
June 16, 1945, by the Argentine commer- 
cial-industrial associations and subse- 
quently indorsed by rural societies, in ob- 
jection to the Government’s general 
program of social and economic meas- 
ures, most of the productive forces of the 
country continued to voice their opposi- 
tion. All expressed agreement on the 
need of social legislation and measures 
against inflation but protested against 
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the methods employed, maintaining that 
the measures taken by the Government 
do not solve the basic problems, but show 
uncoordinated intervention by too many 
official agencies. 

Although certain hesitancy in trade 
circles was reflected by the continued 
decrease in check clearings during the 
month of June, as compared with June 
1944 and May 1945, general business con- 
ditions continued to be satisfactory. 


Slower government payments for sup- 


plies indicated that the state of national 
finances might be tightening up to some 
degree. 

Total industrial wages paid during the 
first 5 months of 1945 show an increase 
of 10.4 percent compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, although 
industrial employment during the same 
period increased only 1.8 percent. 

The strike of packing-house workers 
which lasted 3 months was called off by 
the labor organizations. There prob- 
ably are more than 7,000 workers out of 
jobs, and this has caused resentment 
toward the Department of Labor and 
Social Welfare on the ground that labor 
did not receive adequate support. Tex- 
tile workers declared a 1-day token strike 
on July 12, and their demands were sub- 
sequently being studied. 

The transportation situation continues 
to be serious because of the shortage of 
fuel and freight cars. The backlog of 
orders for the transportation of mer- 
chandise placed with the State-owned 
and private railways would require 139,- 
000 freight cars. The railways have had 
to cancel a great number of car load- 
ings to leave space for grain cargoes, 
which have been accorded a preference 
over all other goods, to avoid the sailing 
of vessels from Argentine ports in ballast. 

Import figures for the first 5 months of 
1945 show invoice values of 389,000,000 
pesos compared with 398,000,000 pesos 
for the corresponding period of 1944, a 
decrease of 2.2 percent; import tonnage 
decreased to 1,535,661 metric tons from 
1,648 442 metric tons, or 6.8 percent. Ex- 
port figures for the first 6 months de- 
clined in volume and value compared 
with the first half of last year, as fol- 
lows: 


Metric tons Pesos 
a cenicek hdd 3, 064, 004 1, 186, 000, 000 
IG c cine 2, 863, 256 988, 000, 000 


The principal items showing decreases 
were meat, wool, hides, dairy products, 
and mining and manufactured products. 
Principal increases were in exports of 
live animals, corn, wheat, and vegetable 
oils. : 

On July 21 and 22, general rains 
throughout the country relieved the per- 
sistent drought situation of the past few 
months. Plantings can continue until 
the end of August. 

The National Grain and Elevator Com- 
mission established the commercial 
stocks of the last and previous crops of 
grains on July 1, 1945, as follows: Wheat 
4 305,580 metric tons, flaxseed 586,546, 
oats 283,462, barley 464,662, rye 169,952, 
and sunflower seed 407,167. Stocks on 
farms are not included in the above 
amounts. 

The Government announced a basic 
price for flaxseed of 17 pesos per 100 

(Continued on. p. 49) 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Linseed: Guaranteed Price to Growers 
Established for 1945-46 Crop.—The Ar- 
gentine Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce has established the official price 
for the 1945-46 crop of grade No. 2 lin- 
seed to growers at 17 paper pesos per 100 
kilograms at the port of Buenos Aires. 

This is an increase of 2.70 paper pesos 
per 100 kilograms over the official price 
established by the Government for the 
1944-45 crop. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
4, 1945, for announcement of establishment 
of official price for the 1944-45 crop.] 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radiators for Heating Buildings: 
Added to List of Building Materials Er- 
empt from Sales and War Exchange 
Tazes—Imports into Canada of hot- 
water and steam radiators, not to include 
fittings, for the heating of buildings are 
to be exempt from the sales tax of 8 
percent of the duty-paid value and the 
war exchange tax of 10 percent ad valo- 
rem, by orders in council dated June 22 
and retroactive to May 14, 1945. 

This action was taken upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Finance 
who reported that an item of consider- 
able cost to the construction industry was 
the omission of radiators for the heating 
of buildings from the original orders ex- 
empting certain building material from 
the above taxes. 


[For previous announcements see FoREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for May 26 and June 23, 


vo. ible 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreement 
Provides For Chilean Tariff Concessions 
to the United States on: Wide Range of 
Products.—A_ provisional commercial 
agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and of Chile, effected 
by an exchange of notes signed at San- 
tiago, Chile, on July 30, 1945, provides 
for important tariff concessions to the 
United States by Chile, without compen- 
sation, on a wide range of merchandise 
including textile products, chemicals, 
toilet preparations, pharmaceutical 
products, manufactures of iron and steel, 
and other assorted products, according 
to a State Department press release 
dated August 2, 1945. These conces- 
sions on the part of Chile are made in 
the interest of the expansion and liber- 
alization of trade in accordance with the 
economic objectives of the Atlantic 


Charter and of the recent Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace at Mexico City. This agreement 
does not affect the provisional most-fa- 
vored-nation commercial agreement of 
Jauuary 6, 1938, between the two coun- 
tries, which has been in force since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

The tariff concessions granted by 
Chile in the new agreement are the same 
as the conventional rates originally 
granted to France in the Chilean-French 
commercial convention of January 16, 
1936, and which had been extended to 
the United States, although all the con- 
cessions then given to France are not 
included in the present agreement. The 
Chilean-French convention was termi- 
nated on February 8, 1945, on which date 
the concessions thereof ceased to apply 
also to imports from the United States. 

The Chilean tariff reductions now ob- 
tained cover 84 tariff items and range 
from 10 percent to 93 percent of the 
basic rate, the average reduction being 
49 percent. The reduced rates in gold 
pesos per legal kilogram unless indicated 
otherwise (old rates in parentheses) are 
as follows: 

Textile Products.—Single thread yarn for 
weaving, of wool, 9 (15); same, whether or 
not with silk fibers, in cones, and which 
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Goods for Overseas 


We're using this week another 
picture from the U. S. Maritime 


Commission. Nothing unusual 
about it, or deserving of any ex- 
tended comment—just one of our 
splendid American cargo ships at 
a dock, taking on products des- 
tined for some distant region of 
the earth. Every such scene, how- 
ever much one may be habituated 
to it, stirs a certain emotion in the 
mind of every person interested in 
world trade. Today hundreds of 
ships like this one are taking on 
mainly the instrumentalities of 
conflict; tomorrow, they’ll be car- 
rying merchandise that forms the 
means and mechanisms of a bet- 
ter world-life. 
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measure 36,000 meters or more per net kilo- 
gram, 6 (11.20); threads and yarns not speci- 
fied, of wool, even though containing up to 
70 percent of silk or ordinary metal, 9 (15); 
same, of silk, 5 (7.50); cotton cloth, raw, 
smooth, not specified, with or without mix. 
ture of hemp, jute, or other like fibers, or 
containing linen or wool in a proportion not 
exceeding 10 percent of the total; weighing 
less than 40 grams per square meter and 
having in a square of 5 millimeters on each 
side: 27 threads or less, 2.25 per net kilogram 
(4.50); same, 28 to 38 threads, 2.85 per net 
kilogram (5.60); same, more than 38 threads, 
3.50 per net kilogram (6.80); raw-cotton 
cloth, not smooth, not specified, with or 
without mixture of hemp, or having linen or 
wool in a proportion that does not exceed 10 
percent in all; weighing less than 40 grams 
per square meter and having in a square of 
5 millimeters on each side: 27 threads or 
less, 2.80 per net kilogram (5.60); same, from 
28 to 38 threads, 3.35 per net kilogram (6.80); 
same, more than 38 threads, 4.20 per net kilo- 
gram (8.30); bleached cotton cloth, uncarded, 
weighing less than 40 grams per square 
meter: dutiable as raw-cotton cloth men- 
tioned above, plus a surcharge of, 0.60 per 
net kilogram (1.10); uncarded cotton cloth, 
stamped, dyed or having colored threads and 
those colored by means of special prepara- 
tion, not specified: weighing less than 40 
grams per square meter: dutiable as unspeci- 
fied raw-cotton cloth mentioned above, plus 
a surcharge of 1.80 per net kilogram (3.40); 
unspecified cloth of wool or of vegetable fibers 
containing wool in a proportion greater than 
10 percent, with or without threads of ordi- 
nary metal: weighing up to 250 grams, 9 per 
net kilogram (10); same, weighing more than 
250 grams, 9 per net kilogram (10); same, 
containing silk in a proportion not exceeding 
5 percent, 10 per net kilogram (10); cloth 
with silk or containing ‘silk in its adorn- 
ments, unspecified: up to 20 percent silk, 15 
per net kilogram (40); same, more than 20 
and less than 80 percent silk, 30 per net kilo- 
gram (80); same, 80 percent or more of silk, 
60 per net kilogram (140); velvet, plush, and 
long-piled cloths; wool, 7.50 per net kilogram 
(15); tulle and lace point: cotton, even with 
applique, filets or chain borders, not contain- 
ing silk, 6 per net kilogram (9); same, linen, 
as in the preceding item, 7.50 per net kilo- 
gram (11.20); same, with up to 20 percent 
silk, 30 per net kilogram (60); same, with 
more than 20 and less than 80 percent silk, 
60 per net kilogram (120); same, with 80 
percent or more of silk, 125 per net kilogram 
(250); lace, also being considered as “lace” 
tulle or lace point of cotton or of linen, em- 
broidered with thread of the same material, 
provided it is not in chains: blond lace, fluted 
lace, collars and their manufactures not 
specified: containing silk, 100 (200); passe- 
menterie and ribbons not specified: contain- 
ing over 20 and less than 80 percent silk, 30 
(80); same, containing 80 percent or more 
of silk, 60 (140); belts, whether or not con- 
taining pieces of other material: of wool, 
12.50 (18.80); same, containing silk, 40 (80); 
ready-made clothing, of cloth, waterproofed 
with rubber or its substitutes including hats 
and belts of the same material: containing 
silk, 30 per net kilogram (80); ready-made 
clothing, of lace, lace point, or tulle, for 
women, girls, or babies, including separate 
pieces of same having stitching: containing 
silk in the fabric, with or without ornaments 
or edging, 200 per net kilogram (500); ready- 
made clothing, not specified, for men or boys, 
and separate pieces thereof which have 
stitching: of wool, with ornaments or edging 
containing silk, 40 per net kilogram (100); 
same, containing less than 80 percent silk, 
with or without pieces or ornaments of silk 
or other material, 60 per net kilogram (160); 
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ready-made clothing not specified, for women, 
girls, or babies, and separate pieces thereof 
which have stitching: of wool, with or with- 
out ornaments of wool or other material, 25 
per net kilogram (65); same, with ornaments 
or edging containing silk, 40 per net kilogram 
(100); same, containing less than 80 percent 
silk in the fabric, with or without pieces or 
ornaments of silk or other material, 60 per 
net kilogram (160); same, containing 80 per- 
cent or more of silk in the fabric, with or 
without pieces or ornaments of silk or other 
material, 125 per net kilogram (330); hats 
for women or girls: of wool or hair felt and 
those of wool cloth or braid, without orna- 
ments or millinery, linings, bands, etc.; of 
wool felt, without ornaments, etc., 5 each 
(18); same, of hair felt, without ornaments, 
etc., 6.75 each (18); same, of wool felt or hair 
felt and wool braid, with ornaments, linings, 
etc.: with millinery, 6.75 each (20); hats 
made of so-called silk straw and those of 
cloth, velvet, or braid with silk, without trim- 
mings or millinery, linings, ribbons, etc., 7.50 
each (20); same, with trimmings, linings, 
etc., 20 each (50). 

Chemical products.—Tannic acid or tannin, 
1 per gross kilogram (1.50); ammonium: car- 
bonate, bicarbonate and phosphate, 0.10 per 
gross kilogram (0.15); potassium: chlorate, 
impure chloride and liquid silicate, 0.05 per 
gross kilogram (0.075). 

Toilet preparations—Rouge, compressed 
powders, pastes, liquids, and other cosmetics 
for tinting the skin or the nails, 25 (65); 
perfume extracts or essences for toilet pur- 
poses in containers of any kind and toilet 
products supplied with them in boxes or 
cases, 25 (60); toilet articles such as creams, 
milks, cosmetics, pomades, and others not 
specified, 12.50 (30); powders for the skin, 
white or slight:y tinted, compressed or not, 
with or without added medicaments: with 
perfume, 9 (24); toilet soap or bath soap, 
medicinal or not, with or without perfume, 
in any form, and soap, not specified, 12.50 
(18.80); Marseilles soap, 0.80 per gross kilo- 
gram (1.50). * 

Pharmaceutical products.—Medicines to be 
taken by drops when they have droppers or 
directions for taking by drops, provided the 
number of drops cr their equivalent volume 
is indicated, and solutions for injections, 
not specified, 7.50 (15); hypodermic injec- 
tions, not specified, in ampoules, 15 (37.50); 
medicinal sirups containing more than 30 
percent of sugar, 3 per gross kilogram (6); 
granulated medicines, with or without sugar, 
such as neurosin, kola, urodonal, etc., 5 (9); 
wafers, pills, and lozenges, 3.50 (6.80); me- 
dicinal tea, 2.50 (4.50). 

Iron and steel products——Rolled iron or 
steel: in shapes made up for buildings, such 
as girders, beams, columns, pillars, and the 
like, 0.15 per gross kilogram (0.20); straight 
pipes or tubes and special pieces therefor, 
such as unions, bifurcations, sleeves, elbows, 
curves, tees, reductions, end pieces, and stop- 
pers: of wrought iron and of malleable cast 
iron, whether or not painted or coated with 
zinc: for potable waterworks, and with an 
interior diameter of 100 millimeters or more, 
0.10 per gross kilogram (0.15); same, gal- 
vanized or covered with other metal coat- 
ing, 0.10 per gross kilogram (0.20); same, 
having a thickness less than 1 millimeter 
(sheet iron) and those which have been 
cut, perforated, bent, or ornamented: tubes 
and pipes of 50 millimeters or more, 0.10 
per gross kilogram (0.60); same, of cast iron, 
not specified, 0.05 per gross kilogram (0.075); 
blades for hand saws, 0.025 per gross kilo- 
gram (0.35); saws of all kinds for machines, 
0.125 per gross kilogram (0.35). 

Miscellaneous products—-Umbrellas and 
parasols: of cotton, linen or wool, with wood 
or metal handle, 1 each (3.80); same, of cot- 
ton, linen, or wool, with handle of bone, 
celluloid, bakelite, etc., and those with silk 
cords or tassels, 1 each (7.50); same, con- 
taining silk in the fabric or the edging, 5 
each (20); same, with handles or pieces of 
tortoise shell, ivory, mother of pearl, or pre- 
cious metal, and those with a rapier, 15 each 
(30); clarifying powders (for liquids), 1.50 
(2.20); gelatin for confectionery or other 
uses, 1.50 (2.20); manufactured articles, not 
specified, of nickel, pure or not, or its alloys: 
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gilded or silvered, 15 (30); buttons not speci- 
fied (of certain metals), for clothing, not 
gilded or silvered, 2.50 (3.80); same, gilded 
or silvered, 5 (7.50) hand bellows, 0.15 per 
gross kilogram (0.20); manufactured articles 
of celluloid, bakelite or other similar com- 
position, 10 (15); safety razors of bakelite 
or similar composition with or without cases, 
and which may contain up to a dozen blades 
and other parts, 10 (15); leather card cases, 
cigarette cases, tobacco pouches, wallets and 
purses to be carried in the hand and other 
similar articles, with or without a framework 
or inside lining of silk, 25 (80); leather 
gloves even if edged with silk, including 
pieces cut out for their manufacture, un- 
lined, 50 (150); manufactured articles not 
specified, of galalite, 10 (15); safety razors 
of galalite, with or without cases, and which 
may contain up to a dozen blades and other 
parts, 10 (15); paper or cardboard for paper- 
ing or decorating rooms: with gilding or 
-Silvering, resembling woolen cloth, having a 
fabric base, for ceilings; wallpaper or card- 
board weighing more than 150 grams per 
square meter and having reliefs of any kind, 
even though only granulations or protuber- 
ances, and wallpaper or cardboard of any 
weight having reliefs coinciding with the 
variations in the design or the shades of the 
painting, 1 per gross kilogram (1.50); same, 
of other kinds: papers weighing more than 
90 grams per square meter, 0.50 per gross 
kilogram (1); paper for cigarettes, except 
gilt paper and paper with cork, whether or 
not waxed or with aseptic preparations; in 
rolls and cut, or in booklets, 1.50 (2.20); 
transparent paper (oiled, etc.) and fabric, 
called tracing paper; gummed paper in strips, 
carbon paper, so-called “glacier” paper for 
decorating windowpanes; cellophane, gela- 
tin paper or paper covered with gelatin, and 
other similar papers, 1.50 (2.20). 


The rates specified above are in gold 
pesos, but duties are paid in paper pesos 
at the ratio of 6.4 paper pesos to 1 gold 
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peso in effect since January 1, 1945. In 
addition to the above-mentioned rates, 
the usual surtaxes and additional taxes 
will apply. 

This agreement will remain in force 
for 1 year unless superseded within that 
time by a more comprehensive commer- 
cial agreement. It may be denounced by 
either of the two countries by giving no- 
tice 30 days in advance. 

Both Governments took advantage of 
the occasion to express in the notes mak- 
ing up the agreement, a willingness to 
undertake negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation. 

[See Commerce Reports of February 8, 
1936, for announcement of the signature and 
terms of the Chile-France trade agreement 
of January 16, 1936; Commerce Reports of 
January 15, 1938, for the signature and terms 
of the United States-Chile provisional most- 
favored-nation commercial agreement of Jan- 
uary 6, 1938; and ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 20, 1945, for announcement of a 
60 percent increase in customs duties by the 
modification of the ratio for collection of 
gold peso duty rates in paper pesos, from 
4 to 1, to 64 to1.] 


Cuba 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Apparatus: Imports 
for Industrial Development, Public Serv- 
ice, and Public Works To Be Admitted 
Free of Import Duties and Taxes During 
a 3-Year- Period.—Imports into Cuba of 
machinery for the development of in- 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches | 


“Common Effort or Chaos’’ 








It is essential that concerted international effort shall be made to aid all 
peoples gradually to take their places in the community of nations as full- 
fledged partners in world trade, each producing and consuming a fair share 
of the earth’s goods in accordance with its ability and resources. The 
problems are far from new. Ever since growing industrialization made all 
nations increasingly interdependent, with all peoples gradually acquiring 
more and more similar needs and tastes, they have been slowly developing. 
And they have already played a disastrous part in the history of our own 
generation, especially in the years between the two World Wars. Since the 
cessation of hostilities [in 1918] there has never been a moment when the 
world was in truth economically secure, when the peace and tranquillity 
of some nations or group of nations was not threatened by difficulties and 
dangers arising from economic abuses. : 

During the period, some nations experienced inflations of an extent and 
destructiveness which until then had not even been dreamed possible. Mil- 
lions of family incomes were suddenly wiped out and billions in savings lost, 
while honest trade debts amounting to still more billions vanished suddenly 
into thin air. This period produced unemployment on a scale never before 
experienced, not only in underdeveloped countries, but in the richest and 
most productive nations on earth. Banks failed, factories closed, currencies 
dropped in value, and dozens of countries were gradually tempted—or forced— 
to surround themselves with trade and currency barriers which in the end 
threatened to turn the whole world into a chaos of warring economic cells, 
each surrounded by artificial walls. 

The problem of development and reconstruction and the problem of cur- 
rency stabilization are thus really as inseparable as the two sides of a coin. 
It is these twin problems which the Bretton Woods Conference met to 
consider and solve. The world paid heavily for not solving them earlier. 
Because they were not solved after the last war, they brought unrest, 
inflation, then overproduction and economic warfare, and finally a world-wide 
depression and unemployment. This must not happen again. 


(From “Money and the Postwar World,’ by the United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Price, 10 cents.) 
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dustry and public-service facilities or for 
the execution of public works within the 
country are to be admitted free of im- 
port duties, taxes, and consular fees 
during a 3-year period beginning July 
13, 1945, according to Decree No. 1831, 
published in the Official Gazette of July 
13, 1945. 

In order to receive the benefit of the 
duty-free importation, an importer must 
present to the Director General of the 
Customs a sworn statement of the 
Cuban National Association of Indus- 
trialists that the machinery or appara- 
tus is not produced in Cuba. He also 
must present a sworn statement that 
the machinery will be put into use within 
a period of 3 months, and must prove 
that he (or the company) is legally reg- 
istered to do business in Cuba. The im- 
porter also must post a bond for the 
amount of the duties and taxes normally 
assessed, which will be returned when 
it is adequately proved that the ma- 
chinery has been put into use for the 
declared purpose. 

Decree No. 1831 abolishes the provi- 
sions of Decree No. 833 of March 15, 
1944, which permitted the duty-free im- 
portation of machinery from the United 
States to be used in the establishment 
of new industries. However, petitions 
for duty-free importation of machinery 
made under the regulations of Decree 
No. 833 will be still considered in view 
of Decree No. 1831. 


[For announcement of Decree No. 833, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 13, 1944.] 


Corn: Import Duties and Tarzes 
Waived on Specific Quantity Imported 
During a Limited Period.—As a measure 
to relieve the shortage of corn which has 
developed in Cuba during the past year, 
Decree No. 1898 was promulgated in the 
Official Gazette of July 18, 1945, per- 
mitting the importation of 30,000,000 
pounds of corn free of import duties 
and taxes during a 120-day period be- 
ginning July 19, 1945. 

The decree limits the above duty-free 
importation to manufacturers of corn 
meal, feed, and forage; dairy coopera- 
tives legally established as fodder deal- 
ers; and direct consumers who can 
properly prove the reason for such con- 
sumption. 

The decree further orders the Office 
for Regulation of Price and Supply 
(ORPA) to establish rules for the distri- 
bution of such corn so that speculation 
may be avoided. 

Specified Vegetable Oils Imported Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Soap 
Reclassified for Import-Duty Purposes.— 
Crude or impure babasst, palm-kernel, 
and ouricury oils imported into Cuba ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of soap 
will be dutiable under Cuban customs 
tariff item No. 101-C instead of item No. 
101-G, according to Decree No. 1906 
published in the Official Gazette of July 
18, 1945. In order to be dutiable under 
the new classification, the oils must be 
denatured, making them unfit for hu- 
man consumption. 

[Under tariff item No. 101-C, these oils 
are dutiable at a rate of $0.80 per 100 kilo- 
grams when imported from the United States 
and $1 when imported from other countries. 


Under the previous classification, they were 
dutiable at $3.01 per 100 kilograms when im- 
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Guatemala Asks Aid of 
United States Specialists 


By arrangements with the In- 
ter-American Development Com- 
mission, Guatemala will obtain the 
services of specialists and tech- 
nicians in price control, statistics, 
industrial development, minerals, 
banking, tourist trade, and other 
fields. 

The agreement for providing 
technical assistance to Guatemala 
follows the arrangements made by 
the Inter-American Development 
Commission for technical assist- 
ance to various other American 
republics, including Paraguay, 
Haiti, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. 

These United States technicians 
and specialists have made numer- 
ous studies for development of 
hemisphere resources and specific 
recommendations for projects de- 
signed to develop internal re- 
sources and expand inter-Ameri- 
can trade. 

Among those going to Guate- 
mala for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission is Leon 
Henderson, former head of the 
United States Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and now chief econo- 
mist of the Research Institute of 
America. 


























ported from the United States and $12.50 
when imported from other countries. In 
both cases there is a public works surtax of 
3 percent of the duty.] 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Aviation Committee Created.—A 
civil aviation committee to serve within 
the National Transportation Commis- 
sion until the organization of the per- 
manent Civil Aeronautics Commission, 
was created by the President of Cuba by 
a decree dated May 22, 1945. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension of Provisional Commercial 
Agreement with United Kingdom.—lIt 
has recently been announced that the 
provisional commercial agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Egypt 
will remain in force for a further period 
of 1 year until February 16, 1946, unless 
previously replaced by a treaty regu- 
lating definitely the commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries. The 
agreement, which was due to expire on 
February 16, 1945, provides for recip- 
rocal most-favored-nation treatment for 
goods. 

Extension of Provisional Commercial 
Agreement with Eire——It has recently 
been announced that the provisional 
commercial agreement between Eire and 
Egypt has been extended until February 
16, 1946, unless previously replaced by a 
treaty regulating definitely the commer- 
cial relations between those countries. 
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The agreement which was due to expire 
on February 16, 1945, provides for recip- 
rocal most-favored-nation treatment for 


goods. 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Procedure for Obtaining Import and 
Export Licenses Revised.—The procedure 
for obtaining import and export licenses 
in France has been revised, according to 
a Notice to Importers and Exporters 
published in the Journal Officiel of July 
2-3, 1945. A summary of the revised 
regulations follows: ; 


I. Change of Address of the Central Serv- 
ice of Import and Export Licenses,—All re- 
quests for import and export licenses must 
be sent or submitted to the following ad- 
dress: Ministére de 1l’Economie Nationale, 
Service Central des Licences, 44, Rue Fran- 
cois-1°", Paris (8°), France. 

II. Extension of Period of Validity of Li- 
censes.—In view of the difficulties at present 
encountered in carrying out operations of 
importation and exportation, until further 
notice, the period of validity of import and 
export licenses already issued, or which will 
be issued later, is fixed uniformly at 180 days. 

Ill. Simplification of Procedure for Issu- 
ance of Licenses: (a) Export licenses freely 
granted for specified products.—Requests for 
export licenses for products specified in a list 
of about 185 items annexed to the Notice to 
Importers and Exporters will no longer be 
submitted to prior examination by the Min- 
istries responsible for the resource. (A sum- 
mary of the list of items follows.) Licenses 
of this category can, accordingly, be issued 
in a very short time, immediately when the 
requests are in correct form and are proved 
to conform to the dispositions of the Ex- 
change Office concerning the regulation of 
prices of goods exported.’ 

(b) Renewal of Export Licenses.—Requests 
for renewal of export licenses which it has 
not been possible to use within the period of 
validity of 6 months will*also be examined 
according to an accelerated procedure for 
most products. Such requests will be 
granted quickly as soon as proof can be 
shown that real difficulties of transportation 
or correspondence have prevented exporta- 
tions within the periods allowed 

(c) Open accounts for exportation.—In or- 
der to hasten the issuance of export licenses 
for certain products ordinarily exported, but 
of which the technical ministries still main- 
tain full control, the Central Service of Li- 
censes may, upon advice of these ministries, 
open individual accounts, called Open Ac- 
counts, for exporting houses who request it 
and who offer sufficient. guaranties. The 
licenses requested will then be charged to 
these accounts and issued without new con- 
sultation of technical ministries within the 
limit of a quota fixed in quantity and value 
by country of destination for a specified pe- 
riod. Requests for licenses in excess of this 
quota will be submitted to examination by 
the responsible ministries according to the 
normal procedure. 

(d) Combined licenses.—It is now possible 
for French exporters to group in one request 
all requests for export licenses for a particu- 
lar product destined to a particular country. 
(Formerly combined licenses for multiple 
shipments could be issued only in certain 
cases.) 

(e) “Advance arrangements” for importa- 
tion and exportation.—The issuance of “ad- 
vance-arrangement” licenses for importation 
and exportation is to be expedited. 

The list of products for which requests 
for export licenses need not be submitted to 
responsible ministries before issuance is as 
follows: 


Turtles, live or dead; goose or duck liver 
(foie gras) and pastes; preserved snails; 
truffies; mineral waters; 

Whalebone, rough; 





dogfish and _ seal 
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skins, raw; fine pearls; shells; gloves of 
fur or leather; fine saddlery articles (ex- 
cept saddles); leather sweat bands for hats; 
leather trunks; wares of morocco leather; 
albums and album covers; leather valises, 
handbags, traveling bags, etc.; fur skins, 
worked or made up; coral, cut, not 
mounted; articles of real or imitation meer- 
schaum; whale fins, cut and prepared; 
busks of horn; small wares of ivory; human 
hair, prepared or worked up; 

Flower seeds; oil of resin; birdlime; sar- 
cocolla, kino and other dried vegetable 
juices; madder; saffron; hop lupulin; live 
plants and bulbs; 

Wood wool, wooden paddles; veneering 
sheets; cylinders or plates of wood; carpet- 
ing of coconut, aloe fiber or esparto; Chi- 
nese mats; 

Marbles, quartzites, limestones; alabas- 
ter, not worked; precious stones, cut; gran- 
ites; stones (other than granite), wrought; 
staff and plaster molding; stone marbles; 
alunite, rough; various stones and earths 
for arts and crafts; infusorial earth or 
kieselguhr; pumice stone; slates; building 
and paving stones; pipes and molded ar- 
ticles of cement or concrete; slabs and tiles 
of xylolith; marl; jet; yellow amber; 

Sulphide of arsenic; bromine; bromides; 
tartrate of antimony and of potassium; 
iron sulfate; residual lyes of carnalite; cer- 
tain oxides and salts of strontium; bromo- 
form; ethyl chloride; acetyl chloride; ace- 
tates of iron, of lead, and of potassium; 
valerianic acid (iso); valerianates; oxalates 
of potassium and of iron; sulfovinate of 
soda; ethyl malonate and diethylmalonate; 
cyanacetic, chloracetic and acetylacetic 
ethers; cacodylic acid, cacodylates; methy- 
larsinic acid, methylarsinates; 

Diastase, lecithin; wood creosote; terpin; 
certain lyes; bromine isovalerylurea and 
diethylacetylurea; 

Animal kermes; natural indigo, unre- 
fined; prepared arnatto and orchil; dyeing 
carthamus; natural ultramarine; writing 
or drawing inks; artificial graphite; cassel 
extract; serpentine earths; carbons; 
brushes for electric machines, automo- 
biles, etc.; ochres, Cologne earths; Schwein- 
furt and Brunswick greens; pulverized talc; 
colors for artists’ work, decoration and the 
like; certain wax articles (except candles) ; 
waxes; polishes, creams, and pastes for 
footwear, harness, etc.; 

Damasked table linen of hemp, ramie, 
or flax; velvets and plushes of linen or 
jute for upholstery; jute carpets, short or 
long pile; 

Cotton tulles, lace, trimmings, ribbons, 
curtains, gauzes, muslins, lamp wicks, and 
incandescent mantles; ribbons and trim- 
mings of mixed cotton; 

Woolen ribbons, trimmings, hangings, 
shawls, laces and guipures, and seamless 
bolting cloth; fabrics of alpaca, goat’s hair 
or mohair; 

Silk or rayon fabrics, knit goods, ribbons, 
trimmings, etc., of all kinds; inked type- 
writer ribbons; 

Embroideries of all kinds; handkerchiefs; 
cravats, collars and cuffs; hats; corsets; 
steel husks and springs; parasols and um- 
brellas; artificial flowers and foliage; 

Valises, traveling bags, hat boxes, etc., 
of cardboard; photographs on paper, pa- 
perboard or cardboard; post cards; play- 
ing cards; 

Articles gilded or silvered by various 
processes; imitation jewelry; collar buttons, 
shirt studs, cuff links; button for clothing, 
footwear, etc., of precious metal; chimes, 
musical boxes, or birds; fountain pens, 
pencil cases and penholders, and metallic 
fittings for such articles; 

Fireworks; articles for collections, pat- 
terns for fabrics or fashions; postage 
stamps. 


(f) Periods for investigation of ordinary 
license requests.—General provisions have 
been adopted whereby requests for export 
and import licenses not benefiting by one 
of the special procedures outlined are to be 
investigated and licenses issued within a 
maximum period of 3 weeks, if the requests 
are addressed directly to the Central Service 
of Licenses. 
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IV. Combination of Export License and Er- 
change Commitment: To facilitate control 
by the Exchange Office of repatriation of 
funds and to lighten the formalities imposed 
on exporters, it has been decided to combine, 
in every case where the two documents coex- 
ist, the export license made out on Form 01 
and the exchange commitment made out on 
Form 02-06. In the future requests for export 
licenses will be submitted on the new forms 
of Model 02. Since these requests take the 
place of exchange commitments, the latter 
ones no longer need to be presented to the 
customs officials upon exportation. The re- 
quests for licenses must, as before, be sub- 
mitted in six copies on yellow paper and 
must be accompanied by a pro forma invoice. 
If the sale has already been concluded, how- 
ever, they are to be accompanied by a copy 
of the invoice. Exchange commitments must, 
however, continue to be submitted for exports 
made without license under the general ex- 
ceptions provided in the Notice to Importers 
and Exporters of February 18, 1945, where 
that notice expressly required the production 
of an exchange commitment for any of these 
exceptions. 

V. Exportation to the Destination of Neu- 
tral Countries: The engagements of nonre- 
exportation and of final destination or the 
certificates of guaranty (required for the ex- 
portation or reexportation of certain products 
to specified neutral countries by the notice 
of February 18, 1945) applying to exportations 
authorized by licenses issued on the new 
Forms 02 must be submitted to the customs 
export bureaus at the time of exportation 
and need no longer, therefore, be produced 
in support of the request for authorization 
to export. 

Exporting to persons appearing on official 
lists of enemies remains prohibited. To this 
end, declarations of exportation to neutral 
countries must indicate the names and ad- 
dresses of the real recipients of the goods. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7 
and 28, 1945, for announcements of previous 
license requirements.] 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SUMMARY OF WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS 
IN FRENCH Morocco 


The war has superimposed a certain 
amount of industry, to meet emergency 











Alabama Concern to Build 
14 Cargo Ships for Brazil 


The United States Maritime 
Commission approved on August 7 
the application of a shipbuilding 
corporation in Birmingham, Ala., 
to use its shipyard for the con- 
struction of 14 cargo ships for 
Lloyd Brasileiro, an agency of the 
Brazilian Government. 

The 14 vessels, all of one design, 
are modifications of the Commis- 
sion’s C-2 design. They are 442 
feet long, 59-foot beam, and have 
a depth of 39 feet 6 inches. The 
capacity of the vessel is 17,500 
deadweight, or 5,000 gross tons, 
and it will be driven at 16 knots 
by 6,000-horsepower engines. 

The contract for the construc- 
tion of the vessels is between 
Lloyd Brasileiro and the Alabama 
corporation. 
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local needs, on Morocco’s primarily agri- 
cultural economy. Whereas little re- 
striction was placed on commerce and 
trade before the war, the government 
now supervises, if it does not actually 
control, almost all phases of life. Prior 
to the war native labor was very cheap 
and plentiful; a well-conducted business 
or farm of almost any kind was highly 
profitable. The treaty-established policy 
of a flat 12% percent duty on all goods 
of any origin made Morocco a relatively 
free market for the world’s goods; prices 
of manufactured products were lower 
than in Europe or the rest of French 
North Africa. Hence it was unprofitable 
to establish industries in Morocco and 
the country depended on exports of food- 
stuffs and phosphates to obtain exchange 
for the purchase of manufactured goods 
in the world market. 

With the shutting off of imports after 
the war began, especially after the fall of 
France, Morocco was left largely to its 
own resources. Partly in line with the 
Vichy regime and partly from necessity, 
strict controls over all types of distribu- 
tion and sales of essential goods and 
services were set up by the government. 
To meet the increasing shortages of 
goods, many manufacturing concerns 
were established to produce a wide va- 
riety of goods which, however, have been 
of poor quality and workmanship and 
will find difficulty in holding a market 
when better imported goods are avail- 
able. Hence, given a return to private 
trade and the same customs regime, the 
probability of Morocco’s economy return- 
ing to substantially the prewar basis 
seems very strong. 

Because of the lack of imports since 
the war, practically all durable equip- 
ment is now greatly in need of repair and 
replacement. This applies equally to the 
railways, power plants, waterworks, 
automotive equipment, and industrial 
plants. United States machinery is well 
known and liked. The availability of 
dollar exchange is likely to be the prin- 
cipal factor limiting the market. 


AGRICULTURE 


The war has resulted in strict govern- 
ment control over all agriculture, farmers 
being obliged to plant certain kinds of 
crops and to sell at prices established by 
the government. Crops may also be req- 
uisitioned by the government. 

New crops have been introduced to 
compensate for products no longer avail- 
able through imports. Particularly out- 
standing has been -the increase in oil- 
bearing seeds. Moreover, refining of 
these products has been developed so 
that Morocco will no longer send its oils 
abroad to be refined. 

Much farm machinery has been im- 
ported from the United States and is 
more widely used now than in prewar 
days. Also, various types of seed have 
been introduced. It appears that the 
postwar demand for these items from the 
United States will increase. 

Negatively speaking, the war has 
meant the shutting off of most imports 
vital to Morocco’s normal economy and 
consequently a great decline in purchas- 
ing power of the currency. Moreover, 
the natives are reluctant to produce and 
sell. The demand for land, in the ab- 
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Norway’s Trade Making Rapid Progress Since Liberation, 
Says FEA 


During the 3 months following the liberation of Norway, that country’s 
trade has made rapid strides toward recovery, both from the point of view 
of imports of essential supplies and of making available exports needed for 
the reconstruction of other countries, the Foreign Economic Administration 
Said recently. 

In providing essential supplies to Norway, the Western Hemisphere is play- 
ing a very important role. There have gone to Norway from North and South 
America 24 ships (including two fishing boats with 60 tons of flour each) 
with a total of 150,000 tons of food, textiles, building materials, trucks, and 
other urgently needed supplies. 

The flow of supplies from the United States is still increasing, FEA says. 
FEA had licensed for export almost $20,000,000 worth of goods as of July 31, 
including nearly $2,000,000 worth of steel, almost $1,000,000 of chemicals and 
drugs, over $5,000,000 worth of textiles and leather, about $4,000,000 worth of 
food and feeding stuffs, $2,000,000 worth of trucks, tires, and the like, and 
many other rehabilitation supplies. These commodities are all purchased by 
Norway for cash. 

Despite its having only recently emerged from a ruthless and highly damag- 
ing occupation, Norway is already making available for export large quantities 
of materials critically needed by other countries. These fall largely into two 
groups: fish; and metals, minerals, and fertilizers. Norway, whose fish catch 
before the war was, after Russia’s, the largest of any European country, is 
offering about 60,000 tons of dried, salted, canned, frozen, and fresh fish for 
immediate delivery, and more later in the year. 

The metals, minerals, and fertilizers that will be available for export during 
the remainder of the year may run as high as 1,000,000 tons, depending on 
the availability of coal and other materials. In any case, 343,000 tons are 
available for immediate shipment. In order of tonnage available, they are 
pyrites, iron-ore concentrates, nitrate fertilizers, cvanamid, ilmenite, copper 
and copper concentrates, ferro-alloys, and carbide. In addition, there are 
substantial quantities of molybdenite, graphite concentrates, nickel, talcum, 
mica, feldspar, and the like. 

Because of the quantities involved, and transportation problems, most of 
these materials may be considered more valuable in the rebuilding of industry 
and agriculture in Europe, says the FEA. 

Some shipments may also be made to the United States, where there is 
commercial interest in some of the products mentioned, including the familiar 
tinned sardines as well as cod-liver oil, ilmenite, ferrochrome, and talcum. 























sence of goods to purchase, has caused 
prices to go to 10 times the prewar level. 

The consumption of locally grown 
products has tended to rise in the absence 
of imports. The increase in citrus-fruit 
production in 1944 was not accompanied 
by a corresponding rise in exports. Con- 
sumption of crops by the growers has cut 
the amount commercialized. 

Transportation difficulties, resulting 
from the lack of imported spare parts 
and replacements, have greatly hindered 
collection and distribution. The war 
has also brought about a shortage among 
the more highly trained Europeans in 
Moroccan agriculture. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY 


Developments during 1944 in the field 
of manufactures included the reduction 
of foreign competition at the same time 
that local output was retarded by the 
gradual choking off of the factors of 
production. Raw materials, labor, en- 
ergy, water supply, and, except in essen- 
tial categories, equipment and repair 
parts became increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain during the year. These shortages 
were reflected in rising costs. Because 
government controls prevented any in- 
crease in prices, depreciation of quality 
has been the only recourse. In a few 
cases (the soap and edible-oil indus- 
tries), government subsidies have been 


granted to permit manufacture to con- 
tinue without higher prices. 

Prices of raw materials have been 
fairly well controlled. Attempts were 
made in 1944 to meet the labor shortage 
by a limited job freeze to keep workers 
in essential industry and by allowing 
wage increases of from 1.50 to 2 francs 
per hour, but the military call-up of 
Europeans caused the situation to re- 
main acute. Coal was in very short sup- 
ply, although limited imports of low- 
quality coal continued and anthracite 
production was up 20 percent. Output 
of electric power, used by most indus- 
tries, was higher than in 1943 but was 
still short of the demand; only 40 per- 
cent of normal requirements were sup- 
plied until late in the year, when 60 to 
85 percent was available. Water supply 
for Casablanca, where most industries 
are located, was inadequate in 1944, 
especially during the summer, and was 
subject to frequent interruptions be- 
cause of pumping difficulties. 

A distinct improvement in the supply 
of essential equipment and repair parts 
was evident in 1944 as a result of the 
import program under lend-lease. De- 
preciation continued, however, as only 
absolutely essential materials were given 
priority. 

Consumer industries, such as those 
producing clothing, shoes, candles, soap, 
and glass, continued to operate at full 
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capacity in 1944, but the quality of their 
products was low and was showing a 
tendency to decline. Industries which 
are dependent on imported raw mate- 
rials, such as the paper, sugar-refining, 
furniture, and metal industries, operated 
on a reduced scale. The shortage of 
electric power restricted cement output, 
but the scale of production of other 
building materials was maintained. A 
new plant at Port Lyautey for the pro- 
duction of superphosphates was com- 
pleted during the first half of the year. 
Morocco’s artisan industries, producing 
such items as leather goods, rugs, and 
pottery, turned out a normal volume of 
goods which sold at very high prices 
because the industry is completely un- 
controlled. 
MINING INDUSTRIES 


Gearing Morocco’s mining facilities to 
the United Nations productive effort re- 
sulted in an increasing concentration on 
phosphate and coal production during 
1944. Other mining developments 
(iron, manganese, Molybdenum, copper, 
and others) were either shut down or 
operated on a reduced scale, since no 
allocation of materials and _ supplies 
could be justified. A majority of these 
mines were in an early stage of develop- 
ment when the war began and many of 
them are without rail connections. 

Production and export of raw phos- 
phate, which is by far the most impor- 
tant mineral found in Morocco, contin- 
ued on a high level during 1944. The 
principal difficulties in the realization of 
the program were the poor condition of 
the railway equipment and the shortage 
of coal and electricity. Despite these 
difficulties nearly 1,500,000 tons of raw 
phosphate were mined during 1944. This 
was, however, below the goal set for 
last year, and the prospects for reaching 
the 1945 target of 2,600,000 tons are 
not bright. 

Production of anthracite coal from the 
only Moroccan mine at Djerada rose 
from 11,500 tons per month during the 
first three quarters of 1944 to 13,000 tons 
during the last quarter. Even greater 
production would have been possible but 
for the shortage of labor, particularly 
skilled and semiskilled European work- 
ers. Urgently needed equipment was 
provided through lend-lease. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Except for a few apartments and war- 
essential factories built in Casablanca, 
private construction came to a virtual 
halt during 1944 because of the shortage 
of materials and labor. The Government 
completed the construction of a series 
of new office buildings in Rabat, how- 
ever, and the roads, which were neglected 
for several years, were repaired to some 
extent. The largest construction project 
completed during the year was the 
Im’Fout dam. It is to provide water for 
irrigation as well as hydroelectric energy. 
A temporary power unit has been in- 
stalled, capable of producing 2,600 kilo- 
watts. 

The construction during the war of a 
major airport at Casablanca makes it 
appear likely that the city will become 
one of the chief way stations on the post- 
war Civil airways of the world. This has 
caused speculation as to the possibility 
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of making Morocco, with its favorable 
“Riviera” climate, a playground for 
tourists. 

All construction having been necessar- 
ily restricted to the barest minimum 
during the war, it is anticipated that as 
soon as labor and materials are at hand 
there will be a building boom throughout 
Morocco. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Truck transport suffered severely from 
the beginning of the war because of mili- 
tary requisitioning of vehicles and in- 
creasing shortages of fuel, tires, and 
spare parts, necessitating the introduc- 
tion of strict controls to prevent a break- 
down of essential services. Progressive 
aging and further requisitioning after 
the Allied landing brought the crisis to 
an acute stage. Despite the supplying 
of parts and tires, there is still a grave 
shortage of road transport so that only 
foodstuffs and other essentials are per- 
mitted to be moved. 

The same factors that restricted the 
movement of goods by road transport 
have stopped all but the most essential 
use of passenger cars. Before the war 
Morocco had a very large number of pas- 
senger cars in proportion to the Euro- 
pean population. More than 60 percent 
of these were of United States manufac- 
ture. It is estimated that 1,500 cars will 
be needed at the end of the war merely to 
maintain the present very limited num- 
ber in use. 

There was no néw railway construc- 
tion in 1944, all efforts having been de- 
voted to the repair and maintenance of 
the badly worn equipment. With the 
shortage of road transport the railways 
are even more impurtant to the economic 
life of the country. Military traffic, 
which constituted 60 percent of the total 
in 1943, has now fallen to 40 percent. 
Control of the railways has been turned 
back to the operating company. 

The rising cost and scarcity of skilled 
labor has affected all operations on the 
railways. The government has steadily 
refused to raise freight rates but passen- 
ger fares were boosted by 20 percent in 
an attempt to discourage nonessential 
native travel. Fast through trains, din- 
ing cars, and first-class accommodations 
are no longer a part of the service on the 
Moroccan railways. 


INTERNAL TRADE AND DISTRIBUTION 


During 1944 the main trends in inter- 
nal distribution in Morocco were the 
increasing scarcity of consumer goods, 
the continued upward movement of in- 
comes and consequently of money in cir- 
culation, a rising general price level, and 
partial control of prices by the Govern- 
ment through rigid, but poorly enforced 
regulation of wholesale and retail trade 
and of wages and salaries. These con- 
trols, although not wholly effective, 
served to prevent an even more acute 
price situation from being reached. 

The process of liquidating the eco- 
nomic syndicates or “groupements,” 
which had been created under the Vichy 
regime as the basic unit in the distribu- 
tion system, was continued but not com- 
pleted during 1944. Out of sheet neces- 
sity these organizations, after removal of 
their most notoriously collaborationist 
officials and a loosening of control over 
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their members, had to be provisionally 
retained to supervise the distribution of 
local as well as lend-lease goods, both of 
which were in very short supply. 

Clothing for both natives and Euro- 
peans was very scarce; only 11 percent 
of the normal requirements of cotton 
goods available in 1944. Housing condi- 
tions in the cities became increasingly 
difficult because of the influx of refugees. 
Scarcity and other factors caused the 
pressure for higher rentals to become too 
strong for the Government to resist in 
many cases. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
POSITION 


Foreign trade is essential to the pros- 
perity of Morocco’s internal economy, 
since the country is not only dependent 
on imports for most of its manufactured 
products but also for a variety of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. Morocco exports raw ma- 
terials such as minerals, seeds, vegetable 
fibers, and cork, and slightly processed 
items including canned fish, hides, and 
sheep casings. Before the war, however, 
exports never exceeded 60 percent of the 
value of imports, the difference being 
made up by such invisible items as funds 
spent by France for development of the 
area and tourist expenditures. 

All trade was placed on a government- 
to-government basis in order to meet the 
difficulties arising from a wartime short- 
age of imports. The United States 
(through lend-lease) and the United 
Kingdom became the principal sources 
of Morocco’s imports with a view to main- 
taining the Protectorate’s economy so 
that it might make the maximum contri- 
bution to the war effort. But Morocco’s 
needs in many lines, such as cotton goods, 
could be met to only a very slight degree 
because of shortages of supplies in Allied 
countries and the dearth of shipping. 

The war has not helped to balance 
Moroccan trade. During 1944 imports 
were valued at approximately 3,600,000,- 
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000 francs as compared with exports val- 
ued at 2,700,000,000 francs. Of the im- 
ports, 36 percent were from France and 
the Empire, 56 percent from the United 
States, 6 percent from the United King- 
dom, and 3 percent from neutral coun- 
tries. Of the exports, 61 percent went 
to France and the Empire, 12 percent to 
the United States, 17 percent to the 
United Kingdom, and 10 percent to neu- 
tral countries. Had it not been for the 
large phosphate exports to the United 
Kingdom, this excess of imports would 
have been much greater. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


After the fall of France there was an 
influx of French capital into Morocco. 
The movement of funds was free be- 
tween the two countries until the Allied 
landings. Some of the capital has gone 
into the banks but a much larger part 
has been invested in business interprises. 
A number of large French firms opened 
branches in Morocco and in some cases 
machinery and equipment was moved to 
Morocco from France. The large in- 
crease in Morocco’s industrial output is 
substantially due to this influx from 
France. Some of these businessmen 
have already returned to France and.no 
doubt more will leave in the future but 
a large number can be expected to re- 
main. Their skill, capital, and business 
experience will be of great value to 
Morocco. 

Banking business was slow during 1944 
because there was a surplus of funds 
and little demand for investments be- 
cause of the shortage of all kinds of ma- 
terials. At the present time there is 
none of the credit buying that was a 
feature of the Moroccan economy before 
the war. 

Stock market trading was slow and 
prices were inflated during 1944. There 
has been no trading in foreign securi- 
ties because of exchange difficulties and 
little call for French stocks. 
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Brazilian Highway Engineer Discloses Plans for Major Road 
Building in Sao Paulo 


Carlos da Silveire Lichtenfels, distinguished Brazilian highway engineer, 
disclosed to representatives of the American Road Builders Association and 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, at a recent Washington conference, 
that the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, plans to purchase at least $5,000,000 worth 
of tractors, trucks, and other highway-building machinery for shipment 


Senhor Lichtenfels is visiting North American plants producing highway 
construction machinery and is calling on State highway departments to 
study up-to-the-minute planning, construction, and maintenance methods, 


“The State of Sao Paulo expects to build 3,000 kilometers of new highways 
and improve 6,000 kilometers of existing roads in the next 5 years,” the 
Brazilian engineer said. “This will include completion of two superhighways 
of 145 kilometers and will involve the moving of 12,000,000 cubic meters of 


“The highways to be improved include the radial highways which branch 
out from Sao Paulo like the spokes of a wheel, while new construction will 
comprise transverse roads uniting the radial highways like a spider’s web. 
The estimated cost of this program is $16,900,000, of which 75 percent has 
been raised by an issue of 7 percent State highway bonds purchased at 103 
by the banks of Sao Paulo. The remaining 25 percent will be obtained by 
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In agreement with the other govern- 
ments concerned, the French Govern- 
ment has set exchange rates for the 
franc for government-controlled trans- 
actions, the only type now permitted by 
law, as follows: the United States 
dollar=50 francs; the Pound sterling= 
200 francs; the Portuguese escudo= 
2.0375 francs; the Spanish peseta=4.566 
francs. 

Because the assets held by French na- 
tionals in all Allied countries are blocked 
and at the disposition of the French 
Government, no private foreign ex- 
change transactions are possible. There 
is, however, an active black market 
where the franc is quoted at 150 to 250 
to the dollar. The freezing of exchange 
by the Government has resulted in all 
United States firms in Morocco having 
large balances which they cannot con- 
vert into dollars but can use only in 
Morocco. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Government control of labor condi- 
tions was strengthened and extended 
during 1944. General wage increases par- 
tially offsetting the increases in the cost 
of living were granted during the year. 
Labor organizations, firmly entrenched 
in Morocco for many years, held their 
position, participating in the political as 
well as the economic activities of the 
country. The continuing shortage of 
European skilled labor and the return of 
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many native laborers to the farming 
regions were among the employment 
tendencies discernible during the year. 
The principal development in the field 
of manpower regulation in 1944 was a 
decree early in February centralizing all 
recruiting and hiring in the government 
employment bureaus and _ prohibiting 
workers from leaving essential industries 
for better-paying jobs elsewhere without 
authorization. 

A continuation of the program of up- 
ward wage adjustments which was begun 
in 1943 brought wage levels in 1944 more 
nearly into balance with the increased 
cost of living. On January 1, by Govern- 
ment decree, general wage increases of 
from 20 to 32 percent were granted toa 
majority of the categories of native labor. 

Although the term “full employment” 
in Morocco does not have the same con- 
notation as it does in the United States 
or Europe, it may be said that full em- 
ployment in a sense existed in Morocco 
in 1944. In all the intensive farming 
areas and in all the industrial centers, 
both large and small, approximately the 
whole number of able-bodied persons 
who desired to work was engaged in some 
employment. The peak demand of the 
United States Army had passed before 
the year began, but rising prices, war- 
born industries, the phosphate-mining 
program, and many other influences sus- 
tained the general demand. 
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Maritime Commission’s Plans for Orderly Disposal of 
War-Damaged and Over-Age Vessels 


Planned disposal of war-damaged and over-age vessels, incapable of further 
operation, under an orderly program that will avoid flooding the scrap market 
after VJ-Day, was announced by the United States Maritime Commission 


Some months ago Vice Admiral E. S. Land, Chairman of the Commission, 
suggested a modern “ship-breaking” industry under which ships would be 
systématically dismantled and all parts sold to bring the highest return to 
The ship-breaking plan would be an 
addition to and an improvement on present scrapping methods, he said. 
In any case, the actual work should be handled by private enterprise. 

“Furthermore, such a program will be on a year-to-year basis so as not to 
flood the market and yet at the same time assure it of an adequate and orderly 


“There are many other means of disposing of ships incapable of operation, 
and these means will be thoroughly explored before any bids for scrapping 
only will be accepted.” While the Commission may continue to offer some 
ships for sale as scrap, the right to reject any and all bids will be exercised, 


Recent bids on vessels offered for scrap have shown a downward trend in 
prices. Bids on a 9;100-deadweight-ton ship ranged from $15,500 to $22,500, 
while later bids on two 10,500-ton vessels ranged from $9,000 to $12,000. All 


As an example of vessel utilization, Admiral Land cited the case of a 
number of battle-damaged ships that have been assigned to the armed serv- 
ices for use as floating warehouses to supplement shore facilities in the 
Pacific. These vessels with sound hulls would have required extensive repairs 
before they could have been returned to active service. The cost of such 
repairs, in some instances, would have indicated an economy in selling the 


In their new job as floating warehouses, the vessels continue to serve the 
war effort at considerably more value than they would have if scrapped. 

The Commission has under consideration the question of coordinating its 
efforts with other Government agencies that are or may be authorized to set 
up strategic metal reserves, which would include basic metals. With specific 
reference to “ship breaking,” this may well take the line of reducing steel, in 
ships designated for scrapping, to the form of billets to make up a stockpile 
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FUTURE POLICY 


From statements made by responsible 
officials of the Protectorate Government, 
it appears likely that price controls over 
domestic and imported goods will con. 
tinue and that a policy of stabilization 
will be followed. 

Several trends are apparent regarding 
external trade. In trade within the 
French Empire, including Morocco, there 
is no exchange problem; hence, most 
controls have been eliminated, and it is 
hoped that this trade can be encouraged 
by making it as free as possible. Ex- 
change difficulties make necessary the 
maintenance of controls over trade out- 
side the Empire. It is therefore likely 
that until the franc is stabilized trade 
will continue to be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and only those items considered 
essential will be permitted entry. 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
ESTABLISHED 


An Economic Development Committee 
has been established by the Governor of 
the Gold Coast as part of the machinery 
for postwar planning in that country, 
according to a recent notice in the Offi- 
cial Gazette. The functions of the com- 
mittee will be to consider and coordinate 
plans for the development of the eco- 
nomic resources of the country and to 
investigate individual development 
schemes. Membership of the committee, 
which is headed by the Governor, in- 
cludes the Colonial Secretary, the Chief 
Commissioners of Ashanti and of the 
Northen Territories, the Financial Sec- 
retary and the Secretary for Native Af- 
fairs, the Director of Supplies, and rep- 
resentatives from the Chamber of Mines, 
chambers of commerce, banking inter- 
ests, and other African and European 
private organizations. 


PRICES OF SURPLUS Foop CROPS 
GUARANTEED 


The Gold Coast government has guar- 
anteed prices for a number of food crops 
until March 31, 1946, according to a no- 
tice in the Official Gazette, April 7, 1945. 
All crops listed, including among others, 
millet, rice, groundnuts, and palm oil, 
are to be sold primarily through normal 
trade channels, the Government’s guar- 
anty being intended only as insurance 
against loss resulting from possible over- 
production of these crops. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Production Bonus To Be Paid 
by Purchasers.—The Gold Coast Rubber 
Control has announced that in order 
to encourage the production of rubber 
a bonus of 4d. per pound will be paid 
by purchasers of Ficus vogelii rubber 
after April 1, 1945, according to a recent 
notice in the Gold Coast Gazette. 

Buyers are required to pay the full 
scheduled price of 10%d. and 74d. per 
pound respectively for grades I and II, 
plus the new bonus. Bonus claims, which 
will be settled on shipment, are to be 
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made by shippers to the Director of 
Rubber Production and must be sup- 
ported by detailed shipping documents. 
The Control announced in January that 
Funtumia sheet rubber and Landolphia 
(vine) rubber would be subject to a simi- 
lar bonus of 4d. per pound. 

Purchasers of Funtumia latex are re- 
quired to pay an additional 2s. 6d. per 
4 gallons on the scheduled price of 12s. 
9d. thus making a total price of 15s. 3d. 
for 4 gallons of latex. A bonus at the 
rate of 2d. per pound of dry rubber will 
thus accrue to the tappers. 

Purchasers of Funtumia sheet rubber 
pay the full scheduled prices plus a bo- 
nus of 4d. per pound, yielding a 2d. 
benefit to processors and producers alike. 
Buyers of Landolphia (vine) rubber like- 
wise pay regular prices plus the 4d. bonus 
per pound, producers receiving the full 
4d. bonus. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Roads.—Road exten- 
sions contracted for in the Gold Coast 
during 1944 included the final section of 
the Kumasi-Bibiani road and the first 
two sections of the Essiama-Half Assini 
road, according to the foreign press. In 
addition, a survey has been completed 
for a road over the escarpment connect- 
ing Gambaga with Bawku, and investi- 
gations have proved that a satisfactory 
line is obtainable for an all-weather road 
from the main road north to Bawku. 


Iceland 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Activities in 1944.—Three 
times as many air kilometers were flown 
by commercial airplanes in Iceland in 
1944 as in 1943. The total kilometers 
flown by the two air lines, Flugfelag 
Islands (Iceland Airways, Inc.) and Loft- 
leidir (Skyways, Ltd.), was 386,426. Pas- 
sengers flown numbered 4,838; mail car- 
ried totaled 5,290 kilograms; cargo car- 
ried, 14,590 kilograms; number of planes 
in service, 6; aggregate passenger space, 
43. 

Since Iceland has no railroads, the 
chief means of inland transportation is 
by automotive vehicle. In 1944 there 
were 4,500 kilometers of road open to 
traffic. Busses traveled approximately 
3,200,000 kilometers over 8,000 kilometers 
of routes and carried more than 1,500,000 
passengers. 

Shipping between Iceland and North 
America was carried on with five Ice- 
landic vessels and seven under special 
charter from the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. A total of 85,067 tons of cargo 
was carried and approximately 43 trips 
were made. Cargoes between Iceland and 
Great Britain were carried in fishing 
and fish-carrying vessels of Icelandic, 
British, and Faroese registry. Icelandic 
vessels carried 13,787 long tons between 
England and Iceland. No data are avail- 
able as to tonnages carried on other ves- 
sels. In coastwise shipping approxi- 
mately 33 smaller vessels were used, and 
it is estimated that they carried 45,000 
tons of cargo compared with approxi- 
mately 54,000 tons in 1943. 
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Iceland’s fleet suffered losses from en- 
emy action and from storms and acci- 
dents. in addition to the S. S. Godafoss 
(1,400-ton cargo capacity), 16 small 
boats, mostly fishing vessels, were lost, 
bringing the total loss to 2,344 tons. 
This was an unusually heavy loss for 
the year and official and private sources 
agree that Iceland’s outmoded and de- 
pleted fleet must be replaced at an early 
date. The purchase of several cargo- 
passenger vessels in Great Britain as 
soon as postwar conditions will permit 
is being considered. 

Proposals are being made by business 
people in Reykjavik to combine the in- 
terests of the Iceland Steamship Co. with 
the two Icelandic air lines to carry post- 
war tourists to and from the country. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cotton Yarn: New Plan of Distribution 
Made Operative.—As a result of the con- 
tinued difficulties experienced by hand- 
loom weavers and power-loom factories 
in securing supplies-of yarn, control over 
the distribution of cotton yarn manufac- 
tured by Indian mills was tightened, ef- 
fective April 1, 1945. 

To insure equitable distribution of 
yarn at control rates among hand-loom 
weavers, power-loom factories, and other 
interests India has been divided into 23 
territorial units. Quotas of yarn of 
eight different count groups have been 
fixed for each of the units on a basis 
proportionate to available suppjies. The 
Textile Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of India has issued detailed direc- 
tions to spinning mills and others calcu- 
lated to insure the availability in each of 
the 23 units of quantities of yarn allo- 
cated for it in each of the eight groups. 
The initiative in respect of the subse- 
quent division of the supply between 
hand-loom weavers, power-loom facto- 
ries, and other interests has been left 
with the controlling authorities in the 
respective Provinces and States. 

Cotton Cloth: Proposals Calculated to 
Increase Cloth Output.—The Rationali- 
zation and Standardization Subcommit- 
tee of the Textile Control Board has 
submitted to the Government the follow- 
ing proposals calculated to increase the 
cloth output in India, and the Chairman 
of the Textile Control Board states that 
the Government has agreed to them in 
principle: 

Drastic reduction in the number of va- 
rieties of cloth and yarn produced by 
mills; utilization of maximum available 
productive capacity for manufacturing 
“utility” cloth (dhoties, saris, long cloth, 
coatings, and shirtings) ; and drastic re- 
duction in the production of such kinds 
of cloth as are wasteful of yarn. 

Although it is nearly 2 years since the 
cloth-control plan was instituted by the 
Government of India, supplies remain 
inadequate in the face of keen demand. 
Discussing the shortage, the chairman 
of the Textile Control Board states that 
since the outbreak of the war the Indian 
mill industry has gradually increased its 
production to the present figure of 
4,800,000,000 yards annually and that an- 
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other 1,500,000,000 yards is being pro- 
duced on small power looms and hand 
looms. If this entire production were 
made available for civilian consumption 
it would provide a per capita distribution 
of 15.75 yards yearly, as against the pre- 
war consumption of 15 to 16 yards. 
Actually however, the Chairman of the 
Textile Control Board states that ap- 
proximately 1,500,000,000 yards of cloth 
is lost to consumers, chiefly in Defense 
Service requirements and exports, leav- 
ing only 4,800,000,000 yards or approxi- 
mately 12 yards annually per capita. As 
a result of the increased purchasing 
power and the relative general prosper- 
ity, current per capita demand for cloth 
is about 25 yards per year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machine Tools of United States and 
Canadian Origin: Government Procure- 
ment Gives Place to Procurement 
Through Regular Trade Channels.—Un- 
der a notice issued by the Supply De- 
partment of the Government of India, 
effective May 1, 1945, orders for machine 
tools of United States and Canadian ori- 
gin (except those required for direct war 
use or otherwise eligible for procurement 
under lend-lease) are no longer to be 
placed with the Machine Tool Con- 
troller, Calcutta, for procurement 
through Government channels. They 
may now be placed either direct on sup- 
pliers in the United States and Canada 
or on manufacturers’ agents or import- 
ers in India for import through normal 
trade channels. 

All imports must, however, be covered 
by import licenses issued by the Machine 
Tool Controller, Directorate General 
Munitions Production, Supply Depart- 
ment, Calcutta, in accordance with the 
Machine Tool Control Order, 1941. 

Licenses will be issued in 14 copies. 
One copy is to be retained by the Ma- 
chine Tool Controller, 8 are to be dis- 
tributed among the India Supply Mis- 
sion, the Collector of Customs, and the 
United States FEA, Calcutta, and 5 copies 
are to be delivered to the licensee. Of 
the latter 5, 1, stamped “Exchange Con- 
trol Copy,” is for use by the applicant 
in clearing the necessary dollar exchange 
through his bankers; 1, stamped for cus- 
toms purposes, is for use in clearing the 
shipment upon arrival; 1 is to be deliv- 
ered by the procuring agent to the ulti- 
mate user of the machine-tool consign- 
ment; 1 is forwarded to the American or 
Canadian shipper to assist in clearing 
the consignment for export; and the last 
copy is retained by the procuring agent. 

The notice of May 8, 1945, states that 
“other details of procedure will be as de- 
scribed in the notice issued during the 
first week of March 1945, in connection 
with commercial imports from the 
United Kingdom.” According to the Ma- 
chine Tool Controller in Calcutta, the 
requirements stipulated for registration 
of United Kingdom machine-tool orders 
will apply in full to licenses now issued 
for imports from the United States and 
that the form of license for machine-tool 
imports from the United States contains 
a small section on the application side 
of the form entitled “Commerce Depart- 
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ment Registration Certificate,’ which 
provides space for indication of the num- 
ber and date of such registration cer- 
tificate. 

Machine Tools from the United King- 
dom: Procurement Through Regular 
Commercial Channels —The return of 
the procurement of machine tools from 
the United Kingdom to regular commer- 
cial channels was announced early in 
March as effective March 1, 1945. In 
the notice announcing this change, at- 
tention was drawn to the requirement 
that all persons who had placed or in- 
tended to place orders overseas for ma- 
chine tools of an f. o. b. value of 10,000 
rupees or more, and for shipment after 
July 1, 1945, must register their require- 
ments with the Chief Controller of Im- 
ports, New Delhi; that no application for 
an import license should be made to the 
Machine Tool Controller until after this 
registration had been accomplished and 
that when such application had been 
made the registration certificate number 
and the f. o. b. value of the shipment in 
rupees should be stated. The notice fur- 
ther stated that, in the case of an order 
for a complete plant or unit of machin- 
ery, the determining factor for purposes 
of registration will be its total value and 
that it should not be split up in separate 
orders for various components or values 
below the prescribed limit; that import 
licenses will be issued up to a quantitative 
ceiling determined on the basis of what 
India can absorb after deducting the 
quantity which India itself can produce; 
that applications for import licenses for 
stock will receive consideration. 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 1941, January 
27, 1945, and March 3, 1945.] 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration Work on Ports.—The ports 
in southern and insular Italy, most of 
which were considerably damaged as a 
result of military operations, have been 
temporarily rehabilitated and are ade- 
quate for immediate requirements. The 
installation of machinery and equipment 
in strategic ports by the allied military 
authorities made it possible to increase 
the prewar clearance capacity in certain 
cases. However, it will be necessary for 
the Italian authorities to undertake 
within the near future.a program for 
their permanent restoration. Damage 
has been officially estimated at 6,000,000,- 
000 lire. 


Kenya and 
Uganda 


Transport and Communication 


Report on Kenya and Uganda Rail- 
ways and Harbours.——The Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours common 
carrier, which is government-owned, has 
borne up well under increased schedules 
and capacity loads with almost no addi- 
tional equipment since 1940. New track 
consists of only 38.9 miles of sidings. 
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The system operates 75 miles of bus and 
truck routes from Masindi to Butiaba. 

Total freight carried in 1943 amounted 
to 2,665,530 long tons; freight ton-miles 
totaled 575,542,698. Passengers carried 
in 1943 numbered 2,745,229. Operating 
revenue, railway only, totaled £3,679,412; 
other revenue, £166,130, and operating 
expenses amounted to £2,500,433 (rail- 
way) and other expenses of the rail 
carrier to £654,387. Harbors revenue 
and expenses are not included in these 
figures. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Mexico during the 
first quarter of 1945 did not vary greatly 
from the pattern of the preceding quar- 
ter. In many districts, however, the vol- 
ume of sales was less than in 1944, partly 
because of post-holiday reaction, but 
chiefly because of the generally higher 
prices for all goods and to shortages of 
such staple articles as corn, beans, rice, 
sugar and numerous imported lines. 

The limitation of sales by high prices 
was noticeable in all regions of the coun- 
try. Increases in prices over normal 
times ran as high as 300 percent in 
Mexicali, on the Lower California bor- 
der, while at Tapachula, on the Guate- 
malan border, corn was 70 percent and 
rice 90 percent higher than 1944 levels. 

In Mexico City the wholesale price in- 
dex for consumption articles, after easing 
off nearly 10 points between November 
1944 and February 1945, from 240.3 to 
230.6 (1929=100), reversed itself in 
March by rising to 236.3, with the trend 
continuing upward. 

The lower-income agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers have been able to main- 
tain their standard of living during the 
past 2 years only because they have had 
steady and full employment. The situ- 
ation of many families has also been 
helped by the fact that some members 
have gone to the United States to work 
as laborers at good wages and Nave sent 
a portion of their earnings home. Also, 
full employment in domestic industry 
has enabled whole families to keep busy, 
where only one or two may have been 
so occupied prior to the acceleration of 
Mexican industrial activity. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial operations during the first 
quarter were generally satisfactory. In 
Monterrey, however, a combination of 
poor rail transport service and fuel defi- 
ciencies placed the manufacturing and 
processing interests in a difficult posi- 
tion. Early in the quarter the mineral 
smelters were reported to be in a pre- 
carious position through rail transport 
failure and consequent partial shut- 
downs of feeder plants. 

The lumber industry was also ad- 
versely affected by the rail and truck 
transport situation, and were limiting 
their output in order not to continue ac- 
cumulating stocks. 

Textile mills continued to operate on a 
three-shift schedule and volume output 
was well maintained. Despite the 
greatly increased production of the past 
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3 years, there was a definite shortage in 
the domestic supply of cotton textiles 
and prices were extremely high because 
of the heavy export movement of cotton 
goods to the smaller Latin American 
countries and of grey goods to the United 
States. The last named market in- 
creased its takings of Mexican cotton 
goods from around 20 percent of Mexi- 
co’s total exports in 1944 to well above 
60 percent of such exports during the 
first quarter of 1945. 

Cordage mills in Yucatan worked at 
full capacity throughout the quarter, 
and conditions in the henequen-proc- 
essing industry were generally satisfac- 
tory and prices remunerative. 

Flour-milling operations were at a 
generally full-time pace throughout the 
quarter, utilizing chiefly Americamwheat. 
Early in the quarter the Piedras Negras 
mill was closed temporarily to permit 
the installation of new machinery, and 
again in February it was forced to shut 
down for lack of wheat and because 
warehouses were congested with stocks of 
imported American flour. 

Breweries operated at full capacity 
throughout the quarter. Paper mills 
and tanneries likewise worked full time 
in an attempt to meet the demands of 
the domestic market. 


FISHING 


Shark fishing was at a low ebb during 
the first 2 months of 1945, but conditions 
improved somewhat in February, and in 
March a good catch of better-grade 
livers was reported. 

Shrimp fishing at Guaymas was re- 
ported to be in full swing in March, and 
the catch for the season was expected to 
equal that of 1944. In Tijuana the fish- 
packing industry operated at full ca- 
pacity throughout the quarter. 

Matamoros reported exports of edible 
fish to the United States during January 
and February respectively as 99,925 kilo- 
grams valued at 40,000 pesos, and 128,125 
kilorams valued at 46,125 pesos. These 
figures reflect a drastic decline from the 
movement during the early months of 
1944 when shipments had been at the 
rate of some 800,000 pounds monthly. 


MINING 


Combined production of copper, lead, 
and zinc during the first quarter of 1945 
was approximately 11.4 percent greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
1944. Production of other metals, such 
as mercury, antimony, manganese and 
fluorspar, reflected the less insistent de- 
mand from the United States. 

Gold and silver recorded a slightly 
lesser volume of production during the 
first quarter of 1945 than for the like 
period of 1944. With respect to these 
metals, a decree, effective January 4, 
1945, provided for a subsidy equivalent 
to the entire Supplementary Tax on gold 
production (inclusive of the 10 percent 
additional), and of 3.18 pesos per kilo- 
gram of silver against the Emergency 
Tax on the production of the latter. 
The concession applies to ore containing 
only gold and silver, or those others 
wherein the content value of those 
metals reached at least 80 percent of the 
total value of the ore. This practically 
confines the new subsidies to gold and 
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silver ores, as few base metal mining 
products carry as much as 80 percent of 
their total value in precious metals. 
The benefits of the decree were further 
restricted to those persons who exploit 
cyanide, amalgamation, lixiviation, and 
concentrating plants which process 
those products, whether the plants are 
owned by them or belong to other pro- 
ducers. 

In general, labor conditions in the 
mining industry were satisfactory, with 
no important suspensions of work and 
with wage rates maintained at previous 
levels. 


PETROLEUM 


There were no special developments in 
petroleum operations in the first quarter 
of 1945. Production figures from official 
sources show a smaller total for the 
quarter than for the corresponding 
period of 1944. As the output of light 
crudes was higher, the decline was due 
to substantially lower yields from the 
wells producing heavy crudes. Exports 
of petroleum products were slightly 
greater in the 1945 period than in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


There were no unusual developments 
in the financial situation in Mexico in the 
first 3 months of 1945. Collections were 
good, and the credit situation was rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

American dollar bills up to $20 denomi- 
nations may now be carried across the 
border and passed without difficulty in 
Mexico under an amendment to the 
Mexican law which, since 1943, had per- 
mitted only $2 bills to circulate. 

Bank clearings for January 1945 were 
at a new high point, the value amount- 
ing to 1,338.1€6,907 pesos. In February 
they were valued at 1,165,065,612 pesos, 
or about the same as in the last quarter 
of 1944. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s foreign trade during the first 
quarter of 1945 continued to be chiefly 
with the United States. Exports con- 
sisted primarily of minerals, fibers, cof- 
fee, fruits and vegetables, and petroleum 
products. Shipments of cotton textiles 
to the United States, particularly grey 
goods, showed a substantial increase over 
the average volume of last year, account- 
ing for approximately 65 percent of the 
total Mexican exports of cotton textiles. 
Winter vegetables, too, moved out in 
heavy volume as compared with the first 
quarter of 1944. 

The volume of coffee and banana ship- 
ments was reported to have been smaller, 
and in the case of the latter the decline 
was attributed to slackening of buyer in- 
terest in the United States, which, in 
turn, was said to have been influenced by 
increased Mexican charges based on 
taxes and freight rates. 

From Yucatan export business to the 
United States was active in henequen 
products, but shipments of chicle were 
lower because of the poor harvest last 
season. 

Normal! activity prevailed in exports of 
such items as silver and leather articles, 
pottery, chewing gum, lime oil, candelilla 
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wax, and guayule. Exports of both fresh 
and canned fish and shark livers were 
slow compared with 1944. 

Imports continued in substantial vol- 
ume, chiefly from the United States, al- 
though trade with Argentina and other 
South American countries was relatively 
active. 

Official trade figures, available only for 
January and February, indicated a con- 
tinued excess of imports over exports, 
despite the fact that exports in January 
showed a heavy increase in value com- 
pared with preceding months. A pro- 
visional total for January exceeded 
103,000,000 pesos, the highest recorded 
for exports since March 1944, when they 
amounted to 107,000,000 pesos. Imports 
during January were also in sustained 
volume, and their value of approximately 
122,000,000 pesos was the highest for 
any month since July 1944. February 
figures revealed a decided decline in 
value of both exports and imports, al- 
though the excess of imports continued 
to prevail. Tentative figures for the 
February trade were 95,000,000 pesos for 
imports and 84,000,000 pesos for exports. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during the first 
quarter of 1945, although not too favor- 
able for agriculture, were not seriously 
detrimental, inasmuch as the period was 
the off season for most crops. A pro- 
tracted hot dry spell adversely affected 
the yields of chicle and sugarcane, and to 
a lesser extent the henequen crop. 

Cattle grazing areas in the northwest- 
ern part of the country, as well as those 
in Veracruz, suffered from drought, and 
ranchers appealed to the Goyernment 
for permission to export certain portions 
of their herds which they otherwise 
feared they would lose. Cattle growers 
in Veracruz found a strong demand for 
their beef, and shipments to Puebla and 
Mexico City during February and March 
were approximately 3,000 and 4.500 head, 
respectively. 

Most of Mexico’s corr crop had been 
harvested by the end of January, and 
previous estimates of a total yield of 
2,440,000 metric tons seemed to have been 
confirmed. The harvest compares very 
favorably with the short crop of 1,775,- 
000 tons last year. Normally this latest 
crop would be more than sufficient to 
take care of domestic needs, but grain 
supplies in various localities throughcut 
the Republic were short, principally be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the rail trans- 
port system. 

Most of the season’s crude chicle har- 
vest had been exported by the end of 
March. Due to the prolonged drought 
last season, production was greatly cur- 
tailed. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activities continued on a 
fairly broad scale, despite numerous 
handicaps. Although the bulk of new 
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construction was of a private nature, 
there was more interest in public works, 
as funds became available for the new 
year. 

At Matamoros warehouses for storing 
cotton were being built by the Compafia 
Industrial de Matamoros, S. A., which in 
former years used warehouse facilities in 
various United States ports pending sale 
of cotton to other countries. 

A cement plant to make flour and dec- 
orative tile and concrete blocks was es- 
tablished, the necessary machinery hav- 
ing been imported from the United 
States. Work on the new 300,000 pesos 
theater-hotel, was suspended at the end 
of the quarter for lack of construction 
materials. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The seriously defective transport situ- 
ation that has prevailed in Mexico for 
some time continued, and loading docks 
at Veracruz were choked with incoming 
merchandise at the end of the quarter 
and there were from 30,000 to 40,000 
metric tons of goods awaiting removal 
from the wharves and shipment to the 
interior. Ships were delayed in the har- 
bor as long as 3 to 4 weeks waiting for 
space on which to unload their cargoes. 

Railroad transportation out of the 
same port was increasingly bad. Delays 
of from 2 to 4 months occurred in the 
allotment of freight cars for handling 
merchandise destined to interior points. 
Trains were sometimes delayed or failed 
altogether to leave embarkation points 
because of labor trouble. In Monterrey 
the slow-down in train operations caused 
renewed congestion in the freight yards, 
where some 2,000 cars were immobilized. 
In the Montemorelos section some 4,000 
orange growers were receiving only about 
90 cars per month to ship their fruit in- 
stead of the 500 a month required. 
Mazatlan reported transport facilities 
unsatisfactory for moving the large sea- 
sonal volume of garden truck production 
in that area. 

Railway loadings through Nuevo La- 
redo continued to show declines as com- 
pared with last year. Southbound 
loadings continued to exceed by wide 
margins the northbound movement, re- 
flecting the emphasis on importations 
into Mexico which has characterized the 
foreign trade movement of the country 
since early in 1944. 

The United States Railway Mission in 
Mexico was active in collaboration with 
the Mexican National Railways during 
the quarter. Its personnel visited key 
points in an endeavor to straighten out 
tangled traffic situations in such im- 
portant shipping points as Monterrey 
and Tampico. In the case of Tampico 
the use of Diesel electric locomotives was 
recommended for the mountainous sec- 
tion of the Tampico-San Luis Potosi 
railroad to increase hauling capacity. 

From Ciudad Juarez it was reported 
that a new daily rapid freight service had 
been inaugurated by the National Rail- 

ways on February 10 in order to speed 
up delivery of perishable goods. 

Automotive transport throughout the 
country operated at a disadvantage due 
to the universal shortage of gasoline. 
Interurban busses operated with danger- 
ous overloads and schedules could be 
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maintained only on a reduced basis. 
Tourist travel by automobile over the 
Pan American Highway was almost 
eliminated. 

Maritime service between Mexico and 
foreign ports showed little actual im- 
provement during the quarter, with few 
vessels calling at the three principal 
ports of Veracruz, Tampico, and Man- 
zanillo. 


LABOR 


Labor was almost fully employed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945, and there 
were no important strikes during the 
period. A strike was averted at Monter- 
rey in February through concessions to 
the workers, which enabled the Monter- 
rey Light and Power Co. to put its new 
generating plant in full operation on 
February 18. 

Sugar mills in the Veracruz area had 
some labor troubles in February, but 
these were eventually settled without in- 
terrupting grinding operations. In Ci- 

_udad Juarez 400 bakery workers walked 
out in March in protest against alleged 
speculation in and hoarding of sugar by 
local black market operators. Municipal 
teachers at Coatzacoalcos and other 
points threatened a strike, if their pay 
was not increased to approximate more 
nearly living costs. 

Jurisdictional disputes temporarily 
tied wp fish-packing operations at Guay- 
mas during March, but the matter was 
soon settled. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Import Duty Increased—Mexi- 
can import tariff duties on wool, with 
one exception, have been substantially 
increased by a Presidential decree signed 
June 25, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial for July 17, 1945, and effective 3 
days thereafter. 

The tariff items affected, with duties 
in pesos per gross kilogram (former rates 
in parentheses) are: Wool waste in 
spongy sheets, suitable for the manufac- 
ture of felts, 0.60 (0.35); wool waste, 
clean, not specified, 0.50 (0.35); wool 
waste, dirty, 0.40 (0.35); carded wool, 
not tops, not specified, 1.50 (1.50); wool 
tops, 2.50 (0.65); wool fleece, washed 
and degreased, 1 (0.35); wool fleece, 
dirty, 0.50 (0.35); wool, regenerated, 
0.50 (0.35) ; wool rags, in pieces, suitable 
for carding, 0.40 (0.35). 

These rates are subject to the surtax 
of 3 percent of import duty. 

Subsidy Granted on Exports of Chi- 
cle.—A temporary subsidy in the form 
of a rebate of a portion of the export 
duty has been granted on exports of 
chicle from Mexico, according to regu- 
lations established for the exploitation 
and exportation of chicle during the 
1945-46 season (May 1-April 30) and 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 3, 
1945. The full export duty is 1 peso per 
gross kilogram, and the subsidy consists 
of a rebate of 0.644 peso per gross kilo- 
gram. The subsidy will be granted until 
such time as exporters of chicle can ad- 
just themselves to the basic purchase 
prices for chicle which have been estab- 
lished by the Ministries of Finance and 
National Economy and which shall not 
be less than 380 pesos per 46 kilograms 
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(about 100 pounds), with a base humid- 
ity of 33 percent for first-grade chicle, 
and 370 pesos per 46 kilograms for 
second-grade chicle. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


No Duties or Taxes Required on Gift 
Packages.—The recipients of gift pack- 
ages from the United States do not pay 
import duties in the Netherlands, sur- 
render their ration coupons for articles 
contained therein, pay excise or any spe- 
cial import duties or surtaxes, nor is it 
necessary for them to obtain import 
licenses. 


Nigeria 
Economic Conditions 


NEW DEVELOPMENT EO\RD APPOINTED 


A Central Development Board has 
been appointed by the Governor of Ni- 
geria, British West Africa, to be respon- 
sible for considering, coordinating, and 
making recommendations to the govern- 
ment regarding all forms of development 
in Nigeria. The membership of the 
board consists of a newly appointed De- 
velopment Secretary, the Chief Commis- 
sioners of the northern, western, and 
eastern provinces, and the Finance Sec- 
retary and the Director of Public Works 
or their representatives. According to 
the notice in the Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 18, 1945, the new board replaces the 
Advisory Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Welfare which was appointed in 
August 1943. 


NEW IMMIGRATION ORDINANCE 


The immigration laws of Nigeria have 
been completely revised in order to in- 
corporate new provisions relating to air 
travel and “‘to implement certain restric- 
tions agreed upon between Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast which relate to the en- 
deavor to check the traffic in women and 
children” according to the explanatory 
statement of the Attorney General of the 
colony. The new ordinance, as pub- 
lished in the Nigeria Gazette on April 
19, also deals with the proper use of visas, 
stricter control of emigrants generally, 
and provides for the entrance of native 
foreigners (non-Nigerians whose parents 
were members of a tribe indigenous to 
some part of Africa). 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


NEW MINISTRY OF LABOR, SOCIAL WELFARE, 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH FORMED 


The National Assembly of Panama has 
established a new ministry, that of La- 
bor, Social Welfare, and Public Health 
(Ministerio de Trabajo, Prevision Social 
y Salud Publica), according to an an- 
nouncement of June 30, 1945. This new 
ministry takes over the Labor section of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
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merce and the Health, Sanitary Engi- 
neering, and Social Welfare sections of 
the former Ministry of Health and Pub- 
lic Works. This ministry will have sy- 
pervision of the Social Security Fund, 
the Bank of Urbanization and Rehabili- 
tation, the National Lottery, and the 
National Red Cross. These are other- 
wise autonomous organizations. 


Philippine Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Station Under Construction in 
Manila.—Construction is under way in 
Manila of the greatest radio installation 
in the Pacific, according to the foreign 
press. This station will be especially 
beamed to reach not only the* Philip- 
pines, but all of Asia, Alaska, Japan, and 
the Netherlands Indies, the report states. 
The center will include three 50,000-watt 
transmitters, as well as numerous 
smaller ones for dissemination of United 
Nations news to particular points in the 
Philippines and the Netherlands Indies. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1945-46: No Taz Increases. 
The sixth war budget as presented by 
the Minister of Finance to the Parlia- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia provides for 
a total expenditure from revenue funds 
during 1945-46 of £11,929,000 which is 
£469,000 more than was appropriated for 
1944-45. . 

The Finance Minister stated that tax- 
ation proposals were not intended to im- 
pose additional burdens but rather to 
afford relief. No increases in taxation 
were proposed, income-tax rates remain- 
ing the same as last year. Assistance to 
secondary industry will take the form 
of increased allowances for depreciation 
and for research and experimentation. 
The most important feature of the 
budget is the repeal, effective April 1, 
of the gold premium tax which means 
that producers will recéive the full mar- 
ket price of gold. This measure will 
afford relief to the gold-mining industry 
and enable it to resume operation of low- 
grade mines which have been shut down 
during the war. The tobacco sales tax 
will be reimposed at the same rate as 
last year, and there will be no change in 
the excess profits tax. 

A further £1,000,000 will be allotted to 
the National Reconstruction Fund. In- 
creases have been provided for social 
services, price subsidies, mining, devel- 
opment schemes for ex-servicemen, and 
the development of native reserves and 
native areas. 

The public debt of the colony at the 
end of March 1945 totaled approximately 
£24,500,000. The Finance Minister pro- 
poses to raise this to £24,890,000, stating 
that this debt is not unduly large con- 
sidering that it represents only 1 year’s 
national income and that 56 percent of 
it is held internally. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties Rebated on Esters and Ethereal 
Salts—A rebate of the whole of the 
customs duty on esters and ethereal salts 
imported for use in the processing of raw 
cotton within the colony was announced 
in the Southern Rhodesia Government 


Gazette for March 16, 1945. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


All Axis Assets Blocked.—Assets held 
in Spain by foreigners who are subjects 
of the Axis or Axis-dominated countries, 
were blocked and all transactions involv- 
ing them were made subject to special 
administrative authorization, by a de- 
cree law of May 5, published in the 
Official Bulletin of the State of May 8, 
1945. 

For the purposes of this decree law, 
assets of foreigners are to be considered 
as comprising all such property and pat- 
rimonial rights thereto in all their man- 
ifestations, totally or partly held by 
foreigners of specitied nationality, either 
directly or through intermediaries (phys- 
ical or juridical) of any nationality. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs is to 
represent the Spanish Government in all 
matters relative to the execution and 
interpretation of this decree law, and is 
to have, inter alia, the following powers: 

1. To determine who are foreign sub- 
jects for the purposes of this decree law; 

2. To authorize transactions and all 
acts in general involving blocked assets; 
and 

3. To propose or issue the necessary 
provisions for the execution and inter- 
pretation of this decree law. 

By an order of May 5, published in the 
Official Bulletin of May 10, 1945, the 
above-mentioned decree law was made 
applicable to assets of nationals of the 
following States: Albania, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia (which 
description inciudes the territories cor- 
responding to Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Slovakia), China, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Manchuria, Nor- 
way, Poland, Rumania, Thailand, and 
Yugoslavia (which includes the terri- 
tories corresponding to Serbia and 
Croatia). 


Tanganyika 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Imposed on Beeswazr.—All 
beeswax produced and exported from the 
British Mandated Territory of Tangan- 
yika is subject to an export tax of 300 
shillings ($60.68) per long ton, effective 
May 1, according to the War Revenue 
(Export Tax) (Beeswax) Order 1945, 
published in the Tanganyika Gazette of 
May 11, 1945. The tax is being imposed 
because “it appears to the Governor in 
Council that the price obtainable by the 
exporters of beeswax produced and ex- 
ported from the territory has, owing to 
circumstances connected with the war, 
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increased to such an extent as to justify 
the imposition of an export tax.” 

The Tanganyika Produce Controller 
recently announced that private pur- 
chase and export would be resumed at a 
fixed ceiling price on May 1, the date the 
British Ministry of Supply ceased pur- 
chasing on Government order. Export- 
ers may apply for licenses to export bees- 
wax to destinations outside East Africa, 
the granting of such a license to be sub- 
ject to an export price not exceeding £175 
per ton f. o. b. after payment of the ex- 
port duty, and to exchange control cur- 
rency restrictions. Until further notice, 
however, exporters are warned by the 
controller to consult the export control 
office before entering into forward con- 
tracts, as exports of beeswax to destina- 
tions other than the United Kingdom are 
subject to curtailment at any time in 
order to insure adequate supplies to the 
United Kingdom. 


VU. Ss 3. ak 


Transport and Communication 


Addition to Moscow Subway.—lIn con- 
nection with the tenth anniversary of 
Moscow’s subway system it is announced, 
that a fourth section is being added, 
which will increase the length of the 
system from 40 to 60 kilometers of dou- 
ble track and the number of stations 
from 29 to 41. The new section follows 
a 20-kilometer circular line, intersecting 
all existing lines and passing under the 
winding Moscow River eight times. It 
traverses most of the densely populated 
districts of the city. At presentethe daily 
passenger load of Moscow’s underground 
transportation system is 1,500,000, or 30 
percent of the city’s traffic, as compared 
with 2 percent in 1935, the first year of 
its operation. 

In the early months of the subway’s 
operation, frequency of trains was 12 
pairs of 4-car trains per hour. During 
1944 train frequency was 24 pairs per 
hour schedule on all lines, and in the 
central zone trains passed at intervals of 
2 minutes. 

A total of about 800,000 passengers pass 
through Moscow’s central stations every 
day. The largest station on the line, the 
“Komsomolskaya” has a daily turn-over 
of 200,000 passengers. 

Over the 10-year period of operations 
4,900,000 trains moved over the Moscow 
system. The total number of passengers 
carried in the period was 2,900,000,000 of 
which 40,900,000 were carried in 1935 and 
559,300,000 in 1944. Profits earned dur- 
ing the 10-year period amounted to 
385,000,000 rubles. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Products: Customs 
Clearance Provisionally Permitted Be- 
fore Analysis—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, which ordinarily must be analyzed 
before they can be cleared through the 
Uruguayan customs, are provisionally 
permitted clearance without this prior 
analysis when urgently needed and when 
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imported by the Ministry of Public 
Health, according to a decree dated June 
29, 1945, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 4, 1945. 

However, such medicaments will be 
analyzed immediately after importation. 
If the results of the analysis indicates 
that the product does not conform with 
the required standards, the Ministry of 
Public Health will immediately inform 
the Customs Bureau which will either re- 
ship the product within 60 days or de- 
stroy it. 

When the Ministry of Public Health 
wishes to avail itself of this special cus- 
toms treatment, it must so specify in the 
respective customs clearance permit. 

This present decree, being only a trial 
measure, will apply only until October 
31, 1945. 

Forage: Import Duty Exemption Pe- 
riod Extended 1 Month; Also Exempted 
From Surtax.—Oats, corn, barley, and 
wheat byproducts to be used for forage, 
formerly allowed importation into Uru- 
guay free from import duty from July 1 
to September 15, are now authorized im- 
portation free from both import duty 
and surtax, for the period July 1 until 
October 15, 1945, according to a decree 
dated June 26, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 7, 1945. 

[For announcement of the former exemp- 
tion from duty see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 9, 1945.] 

Pedigreed Live Cattle: Eremnted from 
Export Prohibition.—Uruguayan pedi- 
greed cattle exported by registered Na- 
tional Breeding Centers (Cabafias Na- 
cionales) are exempted from the export 
prohibition of live cattle established on 
February 17, 1945, according to a decree 
dated June 20, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 4, 1945. 

National Breeding Centers, inscribed 
in the Geneological Register, are author- 
ized to export up to 10 percent of their 
pedigreed stock yearly with the prior 
approval of the Livestock Bureau, which 
issues certificates allowing exportation 
under provisions of a decree of December 
21, 1943. 

[For announcement of the Uruguayan ex- 


port prohibition of live cattle see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945.] 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Stimulated by expanding petroleum 
production, an accelerating pace of eco- 
nomic activity prevailed in Venezuela 
during the first 3 months of 1945. It was 
evidenced by increasing bank deposits 
and check clearings, a rising volume of 
imports and exports, a maintenance of 
the high level of construction and indus- 
trial activity which has characterized 
the war years, growing Treasury receipts 
and Central Bank foreign exchange sur- 
pluses, sustained progress in the broad 
program of public works begun in 1941, 
extension and intensification of air 
transportation, and continued develop- 
mental work in connection with the fu- 
ture exploitation of mineral and other 
resources. 

Many reductions in import duties were 
made during the quarter in line with a 
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policy to relax restrictions on manufac- 
turing materials and noncompetitive 
consumption goods, 

President Medina in his annual mes- 
sage of April 21, 1945, to the Congress 
pointed to a Treasury surplus on April 
15 of 238,499,000 bolivares ($71,549,700) 
compared with a public debt of only 
24,952,000 bolivares ($7,485,600). With 
ample funds available, he asked for the 
enactment of a far-reaching program of 
agrarian reform to improve the economic 
status of the agricultural majority of the 
population, a need which official opinion 
regards as fundamental and urgent. 


PROPOSED AGRARIAN REFORM 


Public attention was focused on the 
agrarian problem by the publication in 
local newspapers on March 13 of a pro- 
jected “Law of Agrarian Reform,” which 
represented the program of the Agrarian 
Commission appointed by the President 
in January 1944, a program to provide 
the legislative basis for raising the eco- 
nomic status and improving the health, 
education, and welfare of the farming 
population. The proposed law was de- 
signed to achieve the objectives outlined 
in the preliminary report of the Com- 
mission, published in March 1944, name- 
ly, to increase agricultural production 
which is now considered inadequate for 
the country’s needs and low in relation 
to potential production, by facilitating 
cheap credits, bettering rural living con- 
ditions, and equitably distributing farm 
lands. The reform is intended to rectify 
social as well as economic ills and may 
be considered a first step toward creat- 
ing, through legislative means, order and 
stability among the agricultural classes, 
and correcting the unbalance which has 
grown out of the 25-year trend toward 
centralization of population in the cities 
and the progressive abandonment of 
rural enterprises. 

The proposed law would function 
through a National Agricultural Insti- 
tute backed by an initial appropriation 
of 60,000,000 bolivares ($17,910,000), and 
with broad powers to stimulate agricul- 
ture, conserve and improve soil, and 
acquire and control] the use of lands. 
The work of the Institute also would in- 
corporate or complement the activities 
now carried on under other measures 
and by other agencies in efforts to stim- 
ulate agricultural production. Among 
these measures and agencies are: (1) A 
decree of June 15, 1944, freezing rental 
contracts between tenant farmers and 
landowners, and prohibiting evictions; 
(2) the Agricultural and Livestock Bank 
(Banco Agricola y Pecuario), which has 
endeavored with some success to provide 
farm credits, peg prices, and provide 
storage facilities; (3) the granting in 
December 1944, of a credit of 1,000,000 
bolivares ($299,000) to the Ministry of 
Agriculture for stimulating and aiding 
in the construction of rural roads; (4) 
the Production Development Board 
(Junta Para El Fomento de la Produc- 
cion), created in December 1944, to su- 
pervise the allocation of 60,000,000 boli- 
vares ($17,910,000) in cheap, long-term 
credits for the development of agricul- 
ture, livestock raising, and industry, of 
which it is planned to allocate 50 per- 
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cent and 30 percent, respectively, to agri- 
culture and stock raising; and (5) the 
National Soil Conservation Commission 
established in February 1945. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Although still short of the estimated 
available potential, oil production during 
the first quarter of 1945 was continued at 
approximately the same volume as dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1944—69,358,799 
barrels and 170,016,513 barrels, respec- 
tively. The bulk of the production was 
from fields in western Venezuela, al- 
though owing to an increased demand 
for the lighter eastern crudes and the 
inauguration February 13 of pumping 
through the 16-inch pipe line between 
Jusepin and Puerto de la Cruz, produc- 
titn from eastern Venezuela was being 
increased. The restriction of produc- 
tion to a point well below the goal of 
950,000 barrels per day set for fulfill- 
ment by last December was due in part 
to reduced tanker arrivals and the con- 
sequent congestion of available storage 
facilities, as well as to the limited de- 
mand for heavy crudes from western 
Venezuela. Direct exports of crude and 
refined petroleum from January through 
March were 27 percent greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 

Petroleum company expenditures dur- 
ing the quarter, including those for roy- 
alties, surface taxes, new concession fees, 
and ordinary expenditures, amounting to 
more than $52,500,000, were approxi- 
mately double those of the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. The stimulat- 
ing effect of these expenditures on gov- 
ernment finances was proportionately 
large. 

Extensive exploration work was con- 
tinued by petroleum companies, and the 
Ministry of Fomento, through the steady 
granting of concessions, made progress 
toward reducing the backlog of applica- 
tions for concessions which had accum- 
ulated since the middle of 1944. 

Pipe-line operations and capacity have 
been greatly increased since the first of 
the year. In addition to the placing in 
operation of the 16-inch trunk pipe line 
from Jusepin to Puerto de la Cruz, the 
capacity of the Santa Barbara-Puerto 
de la Cruz pipe line was increased from 
53,000 barrels per day to 64,000 barrels. 
By the installation of additional pumps, 
the capacity of the Mene Grande-Creole 
pipe line from Oficina to Puerto de la 
Cruz was increased to 125,000 barrels per 
day. 

Plans for the construction of petro- 
leum refineries were carried forward. 
These resulted from the obligations as- 
sumed by several companies, under the 
terms of special contracts in accordance 
with the Government program dating 
from 1943, for the development of Vene- 
zuela as oil-refining as well as produc- 
ing center. Although little progress, if 
any, in actual plant construction will be 
made this year, Venezuela in the not far 
distant future will have a refining capac- 
ity of 225,500 barrels per day as com- 
pared with the present capacity of 57,- 
500 barrels. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export of petroleum, the most impor- 
tant export commodity and principal 
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source of foreign exchange, during the 
first quarter of 1945, were as follows: 


Cubic meters Barrels 
Crude..._......... 9, 944, 663 62, 551, 930 
Refined _______- 757, 562 4, 765, 065 


The value of other exports from Vene- 
zuela to the United States amounted to 
$5,385,628, as compared with $3,565 903 
in the corresponding period in 1944, 
Significant increases in quantities and 
values were noted for coffee, gum used 
in the manufacture of chewing gum 
(chicle and pendare) , and cebadilla seed. 
An important item was the exportation 
of tonka beans valued at more than 
$1,000,000. 

Exports to the United States at present 
constitute virtually all of Venezuela’s ex- 
port trade. 

Detailed break-downs of imports were 
not yet available, but 106,016 metfic tons 
of carge were delivered to Venezuelan 
ports from the United States during the 
first 3 months of 1945, compared with 
106,955 metric tons during the first 
quarter of 1944 and 57,876 metric tons 
during the first quarter of 1943. It is 
understood that the arrival of 40,000 
tons of additional imports was expected 
at La Guaira, which would probably re- 
sult in a further congestion of storage 
and handling facilities at that port. As 
in the case of exports, import trade with 
the United States provides virtually all 
supplies from overseas. 


FINANCE 


The Central Bank’s excess of foreign- 
exchange purchased over sales, which 
reached $29,715,838 during the first 
quarter of 1945, compared with $11,428,- 
422 during the comparable period of 
1944, reflects the continuance of extraor- 
dinary requirements for bolivares on the 
part of the oil companiés to meet initial 
fees on newly granted concessions, roy- 
alties on a large volume of petroleum 
production, and costs of new installa- 
tions in connection with the further ex- 
pansion of production. This surplus was 
achieved despite increased sales of ex- 
change. 

Central Bank holdings of foreign ex- 
change and gold, which amounted to 
$128.067,000 at the end of 1944, reached 
$141,647,918 at the end of the quarter, 
despite withdrawals of. 49,000,000 boli- 
vares ($11,940,000) in gold in connection 
with extraordinary sales to the Govern- 
ment. If the gold held by the Central 
Bank in custody for the National Gov- 
ernment is included, its effective gold 
holdings are raised to $174,017,718, com- 
pared with only $114,364,127 at the close 
of the first quarter of 1944. 

Total budgetary receipts during 9 
months of the fiscal year July 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945 reached 440,386,201 
bolivares ($131,458,567) , which is greater 
than the previous record receipts of 
420,900,000 bolivares ($125,641,791) dur- 
ing the entire fiscal year 1943-44. Ex- 
penditures totaled 345,451,812 bolivares 
($103,119,944) for the first 9 months of 
the fiscal year, compared with expendi- 
tures during the entire previous fiscal 
year of 362,600,000 bolivares ($108,238,- 
806). Budgeted expenditures for the 
current fiscal year were increased during 
the quarter by supplementary appro- 
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priations, from 418,100,000 bolivares 
($124,805,970) to almost 455,000,000 boli- 
vares ($135,820,896). Assuming, how- 
ever, a continuance of receipts at the 
rate so far established, the additional 
appropriations will be more than covered 
by the close of the fiscal year. 

Check clearings through the Central 
Bank during the first 3 months of 1945 
were 23 percent in excess of the daily 
average of 1944, and 48 and 32 percent, 
respectively, more than the daily aver- 
ages of the first quarters of 1943 and 
1944. 


CONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIES 


The issuance in the Federal District 
during the first 3 months of the year of 
365 building permits evidenced no less- 
ening of the building activity which 
commenced in 1939 and was intensified 
in succeeding years by the inability of 
other war-restricted investment oppor- 
tunities to absorb rapidly accumulating 
public and private funds. The number 
of permits issued was comparable to the 
number issued during the first quarter 
of 1944, although the per unit value of 
the permits was somewhat less. 

The Government’s 5-year program of 
public works, initiated in 1941, was con- 
tinued. Under it, work was in progress 
on schools, hospitals, sewers, aqueducts, 
roads, bridges, airports, port installa- 
tions, and irrigation projects, located in 
various parts of the country, and con- 
tributing, through the employment given 
and local payments made, to a main- 
tenance of business activity in the 
interior. 

During the first quarter of the year, 
other projects were added to the already 
large program, the most important being 
housing for the Faculty of Medicine of 
the Central University of Venezuela, for 
which a supplementary appropriation of 
10,000,000 bolivares ($2,985,000) was 
made in January. 

On February 16 the Federal Executive 
granted a loan of 1,600,000 bolivares 
($478,000) to the municipality of Caracas 
to defray expenses in connection with the 
expropriation of properties required for 
the construction of the Simon Bolivar 
Avenue (Avenida Simon Bolivar). This 
projected boulevard through the heart of 
the city will connect downtown Caracas 
with the rapidly growing residential 
suburbs to the east, entail a reorienta- 
tion to traffic flow, and insure a main- 
tenance of building activity for at least 
2 years. The first expropriations were 
made on January 28. 

No change from the industrial condi- 
tions prevailing during the latter part of 
1944 was apparent during the first quar- 
ter of 1945. Local manufacturers con- 
tinued to enjoy the stimulating effect of 
absence of normal competition from im- 
ports and there were further indications 
of industrial expansion. 

The trend toward the manufacture in 
Venezuela of certain products formerly 
imported, which has been noted in the 
past 2 years, was further illustrated. A 
pharmaceutical laboratory owned by an 
important agency and importing firm 
started production in March with the 
manufacture of a well-Known brand of 
toothpaste, formerly imported; and a 
new and important unit of the local 
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liquor industry, the Concessionary Bar- 
dinet Corporation of Venezuela (Com- 
pahia Anonima Concesionaria Bardinet 
Venezolana), initiated in March the pro- 
duction of 15 products, formerly im- 
ported. 

Road development projects were car- 
ried on during the period under review 
by the Government and petroleum com- 
panies. The Ministry of Public Works 
continued work on road improvements 
and extensions on the ‘Carretera Inter- 
nacional” from Caracas to Colombia 
through the Andes, the “Carretera del 
Occidente” along the eastern base of 
the Andes, the roads to Ciudad Bolivar 
from San Juan de los Morros and El Cal- 
lao, and the coastal road from Moron to 
Coro. Two important road projects of 
petroleum companies which, in addition 
to serving company interests, will con- 
tribute strongly to improving road 
transportation facilities in central and 
eastern Venezuela, were pushed forward. 

Both domestic and international air 
lines steadily increased operations in 
freight and passenger services. Three 
new airdromes were opened for domestic 
service during the quarter: One at 
Elorza, in the State of Apure, served by 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana since Feb- 
ruary 26, and two in the State of Barinas 
at Toro Pintado and La Calzada. Other 
landing fields at El Rosario, in the State 
of Zulia, and La Montanita, in the State 
of Falcon were near completion at the 
close of March. The Government pro- 
gram of airport construction at Barce- 
lona, Guanare, Zaraza, La Fria, Higue- 
rote, and El Vigia and the improvement 
of other fields was in progress. * 


New MInInGc LAw 


A new mining law published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of January 18, 1945, is 
considered to be a considerable improve- 
ment over the old law. It simplifies the 
procedure of granting concessions and 
the method of taxation, and has facili- 
tated the granting of applications for 
concessions, action on which had been 
withheld pending publication of the law. 
The periods for which concessions may 
be granted were reduced from 90 to 50 
years in the case of vein or lode deposits, 
and from 50 to 25 years in the case of 
alluvial deposits; limitations on the sizes 
of concessions were provided; and a dis- 
tinction between vein and alluvial de- 
posits was made with respect to the pe- 
riods of exploration permitted prior to 
actual exploitation, now 5 years for vein 
or lode and 3 years for alluvial deposits. 
Surface taxes were not changed by the 
new law, but exploitation taxes were 
divided into three categories: (1) Gold, 
silver, and platinum, 1 percent of the 
commercial value of the ore extracted, 
(2) diamonds and other precious stones, 
3 percent of the commercial value of the 
stones, and (3) other minerals except 
petroleum, 1 percent of the value of the 
mine. 

LABOR 


Although the role of organized labor 
in Venezuela is still a minor one, since 
it includes a membership of only ap- 
proximately 25,000 in a total pepulation 
of 4,000,000, and is concentrated almost 
entirely in the urban industrial sphere 
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and the petroleum industry, the following 
developments of importance occurred 
during the first quarter of 1945: (1) A 
definite advance was achieved in the 
degree and effectiveness of the unifica- 
tion of the two principal factions, hith- 
erto politically divided; (2) there was in- 
creased agitation in labor groups as a 
result of the high cost of food and other 
reasons, especially among the petroleum 
workers who had not previously been or- 
ganized; (3) several additional collec- 
tive bargaining contracts were signed; 
(4) the Social Security system in the 
Caracas area, which entered into effect 
on October 9, 1944, functioned with im- 
proved efficiency, and (5) a strike among 
780 workers engaged in building a pier 
at La Guaira served as a test case of 
the degree of strength of organized la- 
bor and the attitude of the Government, 
which, contrary to previous practice, did 
not intervene. 

During the period from October 9, 1944, 
when the Compulsory Social System be- 
came effective in the Caracas area, to 
January 30, 1945, the total of indemnities 
paid out amounted to 290,598 bolivares 
($87,180). Of this total, 240,304 bolivares 
($72,091) were classified as sickness ben- 
efits, 39,018 bolivares ($11,705) as acci- 
dent benefits, and 11,275 bolivares ($3,- 
383) as miscellaneous payments. 





Imperial Chemical 
Industries 


(Continued from p. 12) 


obsolescent by the standards which will 
be required. 

Lastly, Lord McGowan continued, every 
energy of which the company is capable 
will be bent on securing that share of 
oversea trade on which the future of the 
company and the British nation will ul- 
timately depend. 

Lord McGowan concluded his address 
as follows: “Though I do not minimize 
the difficulties that lie ahead, I am no 
pessimist. The linking of science with in- 
dustry must continue and be strength- 
ened if we are to maintain our rightful 
place in the industrial world. I believe 
that our trade prospects for the few 
years after hostilities cease will be ex- 
cellent. What happens thereafter will 
be determined largely but by no means 
wholly by our own efforts. They must 
depend in great measure on the degree 
of confidence imparted to trade and com- 
merce by the actions of our Government, 
and since world trade, like world peace, 
is indivisible, by the degree of coopera- 
tion in the sphere of international trade 
which can be reached between the gov- 
ernments of the major industrial na- 
tions. These are all matters beyond 
my immediate purview today, but I would 
like to leave you with the thought that so 
far as your company is concerned we 
shall not fail to profit by our experiences 
in the crucible of war nor fail to be 
worthy of the leading position among the 
world’s chemical industries which we 
have won for ourselves.” 
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Automotive 
Products 


NemM-TyYPE PASSENGER BusSES TO OPERATE 
In TORONTO, CANADA 


The Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion recently added to its motorbus fleet 
15 new-type, 36-passenger busses, made in 
the United States, says a Canadian pub- 
lication. 


PURCHASE OF BUILDING BY CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURER 


A well-known Canadian manufacturer 
of piston rings, expanders, and other au- 
tomotive parts for motor manufacturers 
and the replacement trade has purchased 
a 2-story mill-type building in the To- 
ronto area, according to the foreign 
press. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN FRENCH Morocco 


It was estimated in May that 1,500 new 
passenger cars would be needed in French 
Morocco to maintain even the controlled 
circulation allowed at that time. Parts 
and tires for trucks had been arriving in 
fair quantities so that the worst transport 
crisis had been passed, although the 
movement of all but essential goods was 
prohibited. Before the war 80 percent 
of all trucks and 60 percent of all passen- 
ger cars used in Morocco were of United 
States manufacture. 


Bus SERVICE To REPLACE TRAM ROUTES, 
U.K 


The acquisition of 67 busses in order 
to replace the 4 remaining tram routes 
in Bolton, England, has been sanctioned 
by the Ministry of War Transport, ac- 
cording to a foreign press report. 


MOTORCAR MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


Plans for British motorcar manufac- 
ture call for the production of 200,000 
cars during the 12-month period, July 
1945 through June 1946, of which 40,000 
are expected*to be made this year. As 
part of the Government’s policy to foster 
exports, the industry has been asked to 
make 50 percent of its total production 
available for oversea (chiefly Empire) 
purchases. 

The home demand is so great, however, 
and shipping facilities so limited that it 
is doubtful whether this can be achieved. 


Beverages 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR MALT BEVERAGES 


Beer has been produced in Nicaragua 
since 1926, the one brewery being lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Managua. Only 
one type of beer is produced—a medium 
light-bodied beverage. 

Beer production was increasing rapidly 
before the outbreak of World War II and 
continued on the upgrade until last year. 
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In 1939, production amounted to 17,945 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons) 
and in 1943 to 17,386 hectoliters. In 
1944, production dropped to 14,714 
hectoliters. 

This decrease in production is attri- 
buted to several factors, including the 
exodus of foreigners who were in Nica- 
ragua on special war projects; restricted 
exports from countries supplying equip- 
ment and supplies; a shortage of ship- 
ping facilities reduced purchasing power 
of domestice cosumers because of an 
increase in prices of staple necessities; 
and increased costs of operation. 

Imports of beer and malt beverages in- 
creased from 28,869 liters (1 liter—1.0567 
quarts) in 1938 to 155,195 liters in 1941. 
In 1942, imports dropped to 152,161 liters 
and a further decrease was noted in 1943, 
when imports amounted to 146,412 liters. 
Although increasing domestic production 
partly accounts for the decrease in im- 
ports in 1942 and 1943, transportation 
difficulties were stated to be the more im- 
portant factor. 

No beer has ever been exported from 
Nicaragua. 

Estimated consumption of domestic 
beer, based on the estimated January 1, 
1944, population figure of 1,048,603, is 
5.02 liters per capita; including imported 
beer, the rate increases only 0.42 liters, or 
a total of 5.44 liters per capita. 

All machinery for the production of 
beverages is imported. In 1926 the origi- 
nal plant was set up entirely with ma- 
chinery of Swiss origin. Since then re- 
placements have originated in the United 
States; at the present time about 70 per- 
cent of the equipment is Swiss and 30 
percent is from the United States. 

Expansion of production facilities is 
planned as soon as it is possible to obtain 
machinery and equipment. It is re- 











No Ceiling-Price Rise on 
Swedish Wood Pulp 


No increase above announced 
ceiling prices is expected either on 
domestic or on Swedish wood pulp, 
which is beginning to arrive in this 
country, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration said several days ago. 

Ceiling prices for Scandinavian 
wood pulp are the same as the pro- 
ducer ceilings covering domestic 
and Canadian wood pulp sold in 
United States, OPA said. 

Since this ruling was announced 
on June 14, rumors that prices for 
domestic or Swedish woodpulp 
would be increased later this year 
have become current in the trade, 
OPA said. These rumors are with- 
out any foundation, the agency 
emphasized. 
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ported that, insofar as is possible, al] 
equipment for expansion will be obtained 
from United States manufacturers. 


Chemicals 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Pyrethrum production in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, is estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,300 metric tons for the season 
October 1944 to June 1945, according to 
the foreign press. Output is about 15 
percent lower than in 1943-44, when it 
was reported at 1,500 tons. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Nitrogen is the principal element limit- 
ing crop production in Egypt. The bulk 
of imported nitrogen fertilizer is used 
on cotton, but other crops receiving con- 
siderable amounts are corn, wheat, sug- 
arcane, and rice. 

Sodium nitrate was the most popular 
form in the past, but during the war the 
use of other types, such as ammonium 
sulfate and ammonium nitrate, has 
necessarily increased. Total imports of 
nitrogen fertilizers in the prewar year 
of 1938 amounted to 458,896 metric tons. 


INSECTICIDE AND DISINFECTANT IMPORTS, 
EIRE 

Eire’s imports of insecticides and disin- 
fectants increased substantially during 
the first 4 months of 1945 over those for 
the corresponding period of 1944, accord- 
ing to trade statistics published by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. 
Comparable figures are shown as 6,669 
and 3,951 hundredweight, respectively, 
and values as £27,208 and £17,141. 


SAFFRON PRODUCTION AND TRADE, GREECE 


Greece’s saffron-producing district is 
the Kozani region of western Macedonia. 
Production from 200 to 250 acres aver- 
aged 2,500 pounds annually in prewar 
years. No forecast is’ available for the 
1945 crop. 

France was the largest purchaser in 
former years, but reexported most of the 
amount obtained to the United States. 
Other importing countries were Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Germany, and Rumania; 
only a small part of the crop is consumed 
locally. 

After the outbreak of the Greek-Ital- 
ian war in October 1940 conditions in the 
saffron trade became difficult, and dur- 
ing the German occupation gathering of 
the crop practically ceased. Some stocks 
are believed to have been carried over 
from 1939 and 1940, but most of these 
quantities were taken by the Germans. 

Quotations for the limited stocks avail- 
able have not been made, but prices were 
expected to have considerable bearing 
on the extent of this fall’s crop. 


POTASH SHIPMENTS ARRIVE IN SWITZERLAND 


Two shipments of potash, amounting 
to 400 to 500 metric tons each, have ar- 
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rived in Switzerland from mines in Al- 
sace, according to the Swiss press. Al- 
though the potash has been available for 
some time, the events of the war, to- 
gether with destruction of railway lines 
and shortages of rolling stock, made 
earlier delivery impossible. 

Now that a limited amount of freight 
traffic has been resumed, the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railways have sent 50 cars to the 
Alsatian potash region to transport 
potash destined for Switzerland. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Exports of phosphate rock from French 
Morocco increased substantially in 1944 
over those of the preceding year, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics. Com- 
parable figures are shown as 1,371,300 
and 892,000 metric tons, respectively. 
The 1944 total was only slightly lower 
than the 1939 figure of 1,509,000 tons. 
Only a small proportion of rock is manu- 
factured into superphosphates, and an- 
nual exports correspond rather closely to 
production. 

Production of phosphate rock 
amounted to 483,400 metric tons during 
the first quarter of 1945, compared with 
394,800 during the final quarter of 1944, 
according to unofficial statistics. 


URUGUAY’S SULFUR IMPORTS 


Uruguay’s imports of sulfur declined 
to 5,519,313 kilograms in 1944 from 
6,394,469 in 1943, but were substantially 
higher than those of 1941 and 1942, 
which amounted to 3,317,463 and 3,092,- 
547 kilograms, respectively. 

The United States has been the lead- 
ing supplier, and in 1941 and 1944 was 
Uruguay’s sole source of sulfur. Chile 
furnished substantial quantities in 1942 
and 1943, and Argentina supplied a con- 
siderable amount in 1943 and a much 
smaller quantity in 1942. 


“PERSPEX’’ RELEASED FOR CIVILIAN USE, 
U. & 


“Perspex,” a clear, transparent methyl 
methacrylate sheet, has been released 
for civilian use in the United Kingdom, 
a British chemical magazine reports. 
Manufactured by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, it is being used for electrical 
fittings, buttons, and household articles. 


Coal and Peat 


DECREASED COAL PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Preliminary estimates place coal pro- 
duction in Chile during the first quarter 
of 1945 at 560,000 metric tons, a figure un- 
der the quarterly average of either 1943 
or 1944. Unwillingness of urban con- 
sumers to purchase their winter’s coal 
supply in advance is given as one cause 
for the decrease in output. A more im- 
portant reason, however, is stated to be 
the lack of ships to move the coal from 
the mine heads in the Magallanes and 
Concepcion mining districts. 


PEAT PRODUCTION AND SALE PLACED UNDER 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL, FINLAND 


The production and sale of peat in 
Finland was placed under Government 
control on June 12, 1945, according to 
reports by the Finnish press. The Gov- 
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Coir Mats From India 


Consideration has been given to 
requests for extension of shipment 
dates under authorizations that 
were issued prior to March 15, 
1945, for importation of civilian 
coco (coir) mats from India, says 
the War Production Board. WPB 
emphasizes that extensions are be- 
ing considered only for coco mats 
that were ordered against such au- 
thorizations before they were can- 
celed, and that have been manu- 
factured and are now available for 
immediate shipment from India. 

Requests for extensions had to 
be filed with the Imports Section of 
the Textile, Clothing, and Leather 
Bureau, WPB, before August 11. 

The new action has been made 
possible by receipt of official infor- 
mation that the Travancore gov- 
ernment of India has consented to 
the export of civilian coco mats 
now ready for shipment over and 
above the United States quota, 
which now is reserved for coir yarn 
and products for military purposes 
only. 

WPB has issued no authoriza- 
tions for imports of civilian coco 
mats since March 15, 1945. This 
policy remains in effect. 























ernment also has been empowered to pur- 
chase peat stocks which produgers can- 
not sell otherwise at prices comparable to 
those brought by firewood. 


INCREASED COAL PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Coal production in French Morocco 
continued to increase during the first 
quarter of 1945, the total output being 
estimated at 47,800 metric tons. Further 
gains bringing production to 60,000 
metric tons were believed to be in pros- 
pect for the second quarter. 


MapacGascar’s 1944 CoAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in Madagascar during 
1944 amounted to 1,780 metric tons val- 
ued at 1,121,400 francs, according to fig- 
ures released by the Direction of Mines 
at Tananarive. 


CoaL IMpoRTS, MOZAMBIQUE 


The value of coal imported into Mo- 
zambique during 1944 was 14,338,907 
escudos (1 escudo = approximately 4 
cents), 1,881,874 escudos more than the 
value of coal imports in 1943. The 1944 
figure indicates an even greater increase 
as compared with imports in the prewar 
year of 1938 when coal shipments valued 
at 11,302,883 escudos were received. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL, PORTUGAL 


Coal mining in Portugal during the 
first quarter of 1945 continued at ap- 
proximately the same rate as in 1944. 
Anthracite production was 96,855 metric 
tons as compared with 100,274 metric 
tons for the corresponding period of 1944, 
and the lignite output was 25,902 metric 
tons, compared with 30,701 metric tons 
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produced in the first 3 months of 1944. 
No figures are available for production in 
the bituminous fields. The San Pedro da 
Cova Mine near Porto is reported to be 
planning the installation of a flotation 
plant for the recovery of fines from 
washery residues. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Total production of coal in Spain dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 amounted 
to 2,735,000 metric tons, comprised of 
366,900 metric tons of anthracite, 2,646,- 
800 metric tons of bituminous coal, and 
321,300 metric tons of lignite. Produc- 
tion during the corresponding period of 
1944 totaled 2,810,604 metric tons. The 
figures for 1945 reveal a decrease of 115,- 
216 metric tons in the bituminous fields 
as compared with the 1944 output. An- 
thracite production, however, was up 25,- 
806 metric tons and lignite production 
13,806 metric tons as compared with the 
first quarter of 1944. Heavy snows, 
which blocked railways and surface mine 
tracks were said to be partially responsi- 
ble for decreased production in all fields 
during January. Lignite mines in east- 
ern Spain are reported to have stepped 
up their output during the quarter to 
take advantage of high prices arising 
from the shortages in January and 
February. 

A Controller of coal production and 
distribution with wide powers was ap- 
pointed by the Government on February 
21, 1945. The principal task facing the 
Controller will be to find a way for step- 
ping up production and thereby reducing 
the 1,000.000-ton deficit in the annual 
domestic supply. 

A survey of several Spanish mines for 
the purpose of recommending means for 
increasing production has recently been 
made by a specialist from the United 
States Bureau of Mines. He is stated 
to have found mining methods and or- 
ganization generally good, but indicated 
the need for a larger number of air 
compressors and air-driven picks. Mine 
operators, however, are cautious in re- 
gard to making large expenditures for 
equipment before they know more about 
the postwar market. 

A new coal washery is being built by 
the Vasco-Leonesa mines at Santa Lucia, 
Leon Province. The new washery will 
have a capacity of 1,000 tons per 8-hour 
period of operation. 


Construction 


BuILpING ACTIVITY IN BOLIVIA 


Shortages of construction materials, 
machinery, and tools, coupled with heavy 
rainfall, retarded building acitvity in 
Bolivia during the first quarter of 1945. 
Despite these handicaps, work continued 
on several irrigation projects, and a few 
office buildings, factories, and dwellings 
were erected or planned. 

More than half of the 1945 municipal 
budget of 94,000,000 bolivianos for La Paz 
is earmarked for public works. A five- 
story office building has been completed 
for the use of the Directorate General of 
Urban Planning and Municipal Techni- 
cal Services. The Bolivian Government 
has initiated construction in La Paz of a 
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modern factory to produce sulphuric 
acid, for which machinery already has 
been purchased. The cost of this plant 
is estimated at 2,000,000 bolivianos. 

The Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture 
has requested a loan of 70,792,700 bolivi- 
anos from the Bolivian Development 
Corporation in order to finish the Angos- 
tura irrigation project and to initiate 
work on the Rio Tacagua project. » The 
dam at Angostura was reported as 85 
percent completed at the end of the first 
quarter of this year. Work on the Chal- 
lapata irrigation project which was 
started in 1942, was halted by lack of 
machinery. This project probably will 
not be continued until the second half 
of this year. 


BuILpInc Boom, CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Despite the shortage of desirable build- 
ing materials, a minor building boom has 
taken place in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
and a considerable number of four- and 
five-room houses have been erected. 
Building permits issued in that city in- 
creased to 970, valued at $2,446,636, dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1945, from 830 
permits valued at $1,740,069 during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

A $250,000 gypsum plant is being con- 
structed in Calgary by Western Gypsum 
Products, Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTION IN CHILE 


Planned construction in Chile was val- 
ued at approximately 189,684,000 pesos 
during the first 2 months of 1945, an in- 
crease of 26.1 percent over that of the 
corresponding period of 1944. Of the 
total valuation, residences accounted for 
114,425,000 pesos, commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings for 69,010,000 pesos, 
public buildings for 2,799,000 pesos, and 
other types of construction for 3,450,000 
pesos. 

Work on the new Caleta Abarca Hotel 
at Vina del Mar is progressing rapidly. 
The hotel, which now is estimated to cost 
25,000,000 pesos, is expected to be in op- 
eration before the end of 1945. 


INCREASED CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, 
COLOMBIA 


Barranquilla, Colombia, has witnessed 
a construction boom which reached its 
highest level so far during the 3-month 
period ended May 1945. The total value 
of building permits issued by the munic- 
ipal authorities during March, April, and 
May was $1,211,495 ,of which permits to 
build offices, factories, and warehouses 
represented 55 percent. These data show 
a trend from residential construction 
toward industrial and commercial con- 
struction. A considerable increase in in- 
dustrial construction is anticipated in 
1946. 


SupPLty OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS IN- 
CREASED, GOLD COAST 


The outlook for construction in the 
Gold Coast appears more favorable since 
supplies of basic building materials for 
civilian needs have been increased some- 
what, reports a foreign publication. The 
building of police barracks will be one of 
the first projects undertaken, according 
to the Governor of the country. Though 
funds have been allotted, the construc- 
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Snuff-Tobacco Imports 
From Italy 


Italian snuff tobacco is expected 
to be available shortly to tobacco 
jobbers who have an established 
prewar record of trade with the 
Italian Tobacco Monopoly, the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
said several days ago. 

The tobacco, Sant’ Antonio su- 
perior snuff tobacco, will be 
shipped from Italy by the Allied 
Commission. Before the war, the 
tobacco was sold through the Ital- 
ian Tobacco Monopoly; New York, 
a ; 

Tobacco merchants who traded 
with this company and are inter- 
ested in obtaining some of the to- 
bacco should write, not later than 
August 20, 1945, to: 


Donald P. Watson, Assistant Chief, 

Purchase Operations Section, 

Food Production and Procurement 
Division, 

Office of Food Programs, 

Foreign Economic Administration, 

Washington 25, D. C. 























tion of two hospitals has been delayed 
because of lack of special equipment and 
materials. Three semipermanent build- 
ings for government use also have been 
planned. 


GUATEMALA’S Low-Cost HOUSING PROJECT 


Low-cost houses are being built for 
about 200 families living in La Provi- 
dencia, one of the worst slum districts 
in Guatemala City, reports the Guate- 
malan press. The new dwellings are 
being provided to promote better sani- 
tary conditions among the pepole. 


PosTWwaR BUILDING Boom EXPECTED, 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Construction was started during the 
first quarter of 1945 on several Colonial 
Government projects in Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Mozambique, which included a 
technical school, a high school, and a 
Government office building. Only a few 
of the numerous projects planned by 
commercial firms have been started, 
however, because of lack of building ma- 
terials and fixtures. 

An increase was noted in the number 
of dwellings under construction in Lou- 
renco Marques during the first quarter 
of 1945, compared with the last quarter 
of 1944. A postwar building boom is ex- 
pected in that city. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED, MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 


Permits to build 94 structures were is- 
sued at Managua, Nicaragua, during the 
first quarter of 1945. The valuation of 
permits, $175,391, was 126 percent great- 
er than in the first quarter of 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TOURIST HOTELS, 
PANAMA 


A new $270,000 tourist hotel, contain- 
ing 45 roams and 4 suites, has been com- 
pleted recently in David, Republic of 
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Panama, says the press of that country, 
This is the first of a chain of tourist ho- 
tels which the Panamanian Government 
plans to construct. Operations are ex. 
pected to begin in about 3 or 4 months, 
upon the receipt of kitchen equipment, 

Plans are being made to restore the 
ruins of Portobelo, which are located 
near Colon on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus. The work of reconditioning 
Portobelo is under the joint direction of 
the National Tourist Bureau and the 
Colon Chamber of Commerce. It is an- 
ticipated that with the return of the 
tourist trade in the postwar period, Por- 
tobelo will prove of interest to travelers, 


IMPORTS OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, 
PANAMA 


Panama’s imports of cement during 
the first quarter of 1945 amounted to 
14,343,392 kilograms valued at $173,243, 
compared with 10,719,974 kilograms val]- 
ued at $143,065 in the first quarter of 
1944, and 8,883,204 kilograms valued at 
$115,030 in the fourth quarter of 1944. 
The relatively large imports in the first 
quarter of the current year reflect un- 
precedented building activity in the Re- 
public. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


BUTTER AND MEAT RATIONS REDUCED IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


On June 1, 1945, the Minister of Sup- 
ply and Munitions of New Zealand an- 
nounced that beginning June 11, the 
standard ration of butter would be re- 
duced by 25 percent, or from 8 ounces to 
6 ounces weekly, and that the standard 
ration of meat would be reduced from 
ls. 9d. ($0.28) to 1s. 6d. ($0.24) worth of 
rationed meat weekly. 

The Minister also said that butter ra- 
tions for manufacturers would be re- 
duced by a minimum of 25 percent and 
that greater reductions might be made, 
depending on the extent to which mar- 
garine could be used as a substitute and 
its availability. The ration of meat for 
manufacturers of various meat products 
is being reduced by 20 percent. Because 
of the impracticability of making a re- 
duction in the value of emergency but- 
ter ration coupons and coupons for mem- 
bers of the armed services on leave the 
ration for these groups will remain un- 
changed at 8 ounces of butter weekly. It 
will still be necessary that a 3d. (about 
$0.01) coupon be surrendered for each 
meal of rationed meat procured in a 
hotel or restaurant. No alterations were 
made in the list of unrationed meats. 


Coffee and Cacao 


CACAO MARKET, BaIA, BRAZIL 


During the 194445 crop year, which 
ended on April 30, 1945, arrivals of cacao 
beans at Baia (Salvador), Brazil, totaled 
1,574,092 bags of 60 kilograms each; 
1,497,503 bags of cacao beans’ were 
exported. 

Exports of cacao beans from the State 
of Baia, Brazil, during May 1945 
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amounted to 14,450 bags as compared 
with 58,433 bags in May 1944. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC COFFEE CROP 


The harvesting of the Dominican Re- 
public coffee crop was completed about 
May 1, and it was reported to be one of 
the largest in many years. The Comisién 
de Defensa del Café y Cacao estimated in 
May that approximately 500,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each would be marketed by 
August 1, 1945, of which one-half would 
be available for export and one-half for 
domestic consumption. 

The more conservative members of the 
coffee trade estimated that 425,000 bags 
would be marketed, of which 125,000 
bags would be consumed in the Domini- 
can Republic. Of the remaining 300,000 
pags available for export or already ex- 
ported, 169,168 bags of washed coffee are 
included within the present quota and 
50,000 bags of corriente are available for 
export to neighboring islands and other 
areas, leaving 80,000 bags of unear- 
marked washed coffee available for ex- 
port to the United States. 

In the first quarter of 1945 green cof- 
fee exports totaled 5,317,762 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=:2.2046 pounds), valued at 
$1,392,509, as compared with 5,619,338 
kilograms, valued at $1,334,176, in the 
correponding period of 1944. Exports of 
roasted coffee totaled 81,024 kilograms, 
valued at $21,253, in the first 3 months 
of 1945, as against 52,226 kilograms, 
valued at $17,650, in the first quarter 
of 1944: exports of ground coffee were 
1,998 kilograms, valued at $807, as com- 
pared with 430 kilograms, valued at $90. 

Stocks of coffee ready for shipment in 
the customs warehouses at Barahona, 
Azua, Ciudad Trujillo, Sanchez, and 
Puerto Plata, as of April 25, 1945, were 
reported as 4,344 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. 


MOVEMENT OF HULLED COFFEE IN EL 
SALVADOR 


The movement of hulled coffee in El 
Salvador was reported in June to be rap- 
idly approaching the levels of the peak 
1943-44 seasons. Exports, together with 
stocks on hand at the end of May 1945, 
totaled 957,015 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
a decline of less than 4 percent from the 
990,882 bags at the end of May 1944. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua exported 53,015 bags of 60 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
each of coffee to the United States during 
May 1945, an increase of 67 percent over 
April exports of 31,654 bags and 13 per- 
cent over exports of 46,634 bags in May 
1944. 

During the first 8 months of the coffee- 
shipping season (October 1, 1944, to May 
31, 1945) a total of 153,120 bags of coffee 
were exported, a decrease of more than 
23 percent as compared with estimated 
exports in the corresponding period of 
1943-44 of 200,000 bags. An additional 
92 bags of coffee were shipped to Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, for interior con- 
sumption. 

The Nicaraguan Coffee Quota Board re- 
ports that a total of 15,244 bags of coffee 
remained for shipment in Corinto, the 
principal port of export, on May 31, 1945. 

The total amount exported, together 
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with the amount which remained in 
Corinto, or 168,364 bags, represents 93 
percent of the estimated exportable sur- 
plus. It is reported that nearly all the 
exportable coffee from the Managua and 
Carazo areas has been either exported 
or remains in port for shipment. These 
two areas account for about 82 percent 
of the total production of coffee in Nic- 
aragua. It is estimated that about 5,700 
bags of exportable coffee remain in the 
Matagalpa area and about the same 
amount in the Jinotega area. 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Venezuelan coffee exports in the first 
8 months of the 1944-45 crop year 
(October 1, 1944, to May 31, 1945) totaled 
347,681 sacks of 60 kilograms each. 

Despite transportation difficulties, port 
stocks are at relatively high levels, and 
total stocks of 279,597 sacks as of May 
31, 1945, would indicate that the esti- 
mated export figure of 600,000 sacks for 
the quota year is likely to be reached. 


Fruits and Nuts 


AUSTRALIAN DRIED VINE FrRuIT Pack 


Revised estimates of the Australian 
1945 dried vine fruit pack show that 
production of between 66,500 and 67,500 
long tons was much less than the an- 
ticipated 80,500 to 82,500 tons. At 66,500 
tons, the 1945 pack is about 35 percent 
below the preceding year’s record pro- 
duction of 103,100 tons and the lowest 
since 1936. 

The reduction in the 1945 crop, as com- 
pared with previous years, was due prin- 
cipally to drought conditions arfd severe 
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dust storms in areas adjacent to the irri- 
gation settlements on which the bulk of 
Australia’s dried vine fruits are pro- 
duced. 


AUSTRALIAN PACK OF APRICOTS, PEACHES, 
AND PEARS 


The processing of the 1945 apricot, 
peach, and pear crops in Australia was 
compieted during May and final figures 
of the quantities canned recently have 
been released. 

The aggregate 1945 pack of canned 
apricots, peaches, and pears, 2,080,405 
cases, was the lowest for many years and 
compared unfavorably with the prewar 
average annual pack of about 2,750,000 
cases. 

Figures of aggregate packs from 1938 
to 1945, inclusive, are as follows: 


{Equivalent of cases each _— 2 dozen 30-ounce 
tins 














Prospects for India’s Rubber 
Production and Trade 


An arrangement has been an- 
nounced whereby India will release 
crude rubber to the United States 
under reciprocal aid and will re- 
ceive American synthetic rubber 
under lend-lease, says the Rubber 
Unit of the Department of Com- 
merce. Some Indian manufac- 
turers have sent their own techni- 
cians to England and the United 
States to gain knowledge in the 
handling of synthetic rubber. All 
manufacturers will pool technical 
information on the subject, and 
panels are being established by 
the various branches of the rub- 
ber-manufacturing industry of 
India. 

India was able to export 8,000 
tons of crude rubber in 1944, prin- 
cipally to the United States under 
reciprocal aid. 

The Government of India is ex- 
pected to abandon the plan of giv- 
ing bonuses for production of 
crude rubber and to establish a 
stabilized price, which, it is be- 
lieved, will give more money to 
rubber producers than the uncer- 
tain and irregular return provided 
by the bonus plan. 























Year | Apricots | Peaches | 














Pears Total 
aE | 380,082 | 1,790,742 | 860, 104 | 3, 030, 928 
1939.._____| 282,422 | 1,852,796 | 572,977 | 2, 708,195 
1940..______| 397,136 | 1,312,292 |' 877,947 | 2, 587, 275 
"SSE | 288,149 | 1,659,404 | 785, 148 | 2, 732, 701 
1942 se 181, 893 | 1,348,073 | 595,076 | 2, 125,042 
1943... | 215,610 | 11, 158,341 | 708,603 | 2,082, 554 
1944. | 327,946 | 2 1,377,768 | 602,200 | 2,307, 914 
1945...____| 138, 631 | 1,327,208 | 614, 566 | 2,080, 405 
| | 1 





1 Includes 18,512 cases composite pack. 
2 Includes 33,520 cases composite pack. 
3 Includes 34,538 cases composite pack. 


Canned composite pack ordinarily in- 
cludes canned fruits for salad and canned 
fruit cocktail, but under wartime restric- 
tions these lines are not being packed in 
Australia. A limited volume of diced 
peaches and pears (mixed fruits), how- 
ever, were processed, and the output in 
1945 was 34,358-cases of 2 dozen 30-ounce 
tins, as compared with 18,512 and 33,520 
cases in 1943 and 1944, respectively. 

It is anticipated that not less than 70 
percent of the 1945 pack of canned apri- 
cots, peaches, and pears will be required 
for the armed forces. Consequently sup- 
plies for civilians will be less than 625,000 
cases aS compared with 692,000 cases in 
1944. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS FROM GUATEMALA 


Guatemala exported 906,520 stems of 
bananas during May 1945, as compared 
with 535,937 stems in May 1944. 

All shipments of bananas during May 
1945, were made from the Atlantic port 
of Puerto Barrios to the United States 
ports of New Orleans, Mobile, Charles- 
ton,and Tampa. The value of total ship- 
ments for May calculated at f. 0. b. prices 
Puerto Barrios is approximately $580,173. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM JAMaIca, B. W. I. 


During the first 5 months of 1945 the 
Jamaican Government purchased 304,399 
stems of bananas, compared with 2,361,- 
710 stems in the corresponding period of 
1944, and exports in the same period 
amounted to 256,224 stems as against 
537,479 stems in the first 5 months of 
1944. 

Although recent customs figures on 
banana exports are not available, it ap- 
pears that all banana exports, except al- 
most insignificant amounts exported to 
the dependencies, are going to the United 
States and Canada, roughly in the pro- 
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portion of one-third to the former and 
two-thirds to the latter. Although two 
banana-carrying ships ply more or less 
regularly to United States and Canadian 
ports from Jamaica, it has not been pos- 
sible to fill these ships recently because 
of the prevailing drought which has 
checked the recovery of the banana plan- 
tations from the effects of the August 
1944 hurricane. No reliable estimates of 
banana production are available, but the 
purchases made by the Government rep- 
resent the bulk of the output. 


ALMOND CROP, MALAGA, SPAIN 


The 1945 almond crop in the Malaga 
district of Spain is estimated at 4,500 
metric tons of shelled nut meats, which 
is a normal crop. The quality is ex- 
pected to be good although the nuts may 
be smaller in size than usual because of 
lack of rainfall. 

During the 1944-45 season (August 1, 
1944, to May 31, 1945), exports of shelled 
almonds from Malaga to the United 

‘States totaled 2,743,831 pounds, as com- 
pared with 5,926,563 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season. 

Carry-over stocks from the 1944 al- 
mond crop are said to be fairly large, 
but they are principally in the hands of 
growers who are keeping them in the 
shell. Trade estimates place the amount 
at frdm 1,000 to 1,500 metric tons, prin- 
cipally of the Valencia variety. During 
the entire season exporters have held 
light stocks, purchasing only the quanti- 
ties needed for filling contracts in their 
possession. At the beginning of June 
shippers were not offering Jordan al- 
monds because they had insignificant 
quantities on hand. 

Growers started selling shelled al- 
monds at 10.50 pesetas per kilogram (1 
kilogram =2.2046 pounds) and continued 
raising their prices until 11.50 pesetas 
per kilogram was demanded. Exporters, 
on the other hand, have had to quote 
the lowest possible prices in order to 
maintain their connections against Por- 
tuguese competitors. 


Grain and Products 


Corn Crop, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Production of corn in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
in the 1944-45 season will amount to 
about 18,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to official statistics, as 
compared with 18,976,000 bags in 1943- 
44. Although this year’s corn crop was 
less than in the preceding year because 
of decreased acreage, it reached average 
production for the State. 

The neighboring States supply Sao 
Paulo with corn. Northern Parana, es- 
pecially, sends sizable quantities when 
transportation facilities are available. 

In 1944-45 northern Parana produced 
only an estimated 9,000,000 bags of corn, 
as against 16,900,000 bags in the 1943-44 
season. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


The difficult situation in the meat- 
products industry in Uruguay created by 
the modification of preferential exchange 
treatment is again reflected in the pro- 
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duction reports of the four largest 
frigorificos for the period January to 
March 1945. 

Figures for the first quarter of 1945 
are materially below those for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Stocks (ex- 
cept for canned beef, cured pork, and 
sausage) are likewise substantially lower 
this year. The following are noteworthy 
differences as compared with estimates. 
Cattle slaughter reached only 126,025 in- 
stead of the 142,207 estimated. The pro- 
duction of canned beef fell 2,396,207 
pounds under estimates. Exports of 
frozen boneless beef, however, were 
2,113,303 pounds above the estimate. 
Canned beef exported amounted to only 
9,937,882 pounds instead of the estimated 
16,574,217 pounds. 

The tendency to withhold sheep and 
lambs from slaughter, and thus to keep 
the grass down on natural pastures, has 
resulted in a substantial decrease in 
slaughter, or 221,513 sheep and lambs, as 
compared with the estimate of 260,473. 
Frigorifico Nacional, however, in pursu- 
ance of a change in policy contemplating 
a diversion for canning purposes of a 
portion of the sheep and lamb meat nor- 
mally available to the people of Monte- 
video, and in an effort to make up some 
of the export deficiency in this category, 
contributed considerably to the increase 
of 373,459 pounds average in the produc- 
tion of canned mutton. 

In pork production, 632,265 pounds 
actual, instead of 1,613,792 estimated, 
was reported for cured pork, and 1,436,- 
107 pounds of sausage produced instead 
of the estimated 1,648,734 pounds. 

Estimates for the second quarter of 
1945 continue to be substantially below 
production for the corresponding period 
of 1944, although encouraging increases 
in estimates of beef production are to be 
noted; namely, the slaughter of 180,000 
cattle and the production of 44,085,588 
pounds of canned beef, including 20,- 
900,000 pounds for export, and 16,750,000 
pounds frozen beef for export. 
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Sugars and Products 
CUBAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


As a result of hurricane damage to 
apiaries last autumn, followed by a pro- 
longed drought, Cuban honey production 
declined in the 1944-45 season. The 
Cuban honey season runs from November 
through May. Export statistics, which 
are the only available measure of com- 
mercial production of honey in Cuba, 
indicate that the output in the 1944-45 
season was about 9,000,000 pounds. In 
1943-44, production apparently was 
about 11,000,000 pounds, and in 1942-43 
about 14,000,000 pounds. 

Sale of honey from commercial stocks 
for domestic consumption is reported by 
dealers as being about 500,000 pounds 
annually. Most of this is sold Nist pre- 
ceding the Christmas holidays for the 
manufacture of turren, a popular candy. 
Total consumption of honey in Cuba is 
possibly 2,000,000 pounds annually, but 
most of this comes from noncommercial 
hives located on farms. 

Exports of honey and beeswax from 
Cuba, by volume and value, for the years 
1939 to 1944, inclusive, and the first quar- 
ter of 1945, were as follows: 





Honey Beeswax 


Year 
Quan- | ie Quan- | Xeon 
tity Value tity | Value 


Thou- Thou- Thou- | Thou- 
sands of | sands of | sands of | sands of 
pounds dollars pounds dollars 

1939 . 12, 277 599 812 151 
1440 4, OSS 215 765 164 
3, 269 sf 973 329 
0. #50 607 1, 104 208 
1943 15, 208 1, 223 Wid 215 
1044 9, 047 SYY 597 247 


1945 2, 521 “222 199 68 





! Preliminary 


The only important buyer of Cuban 
honey in 1944, other than the United 
States, was England. All beeswax ship- 
ments were to the United States. In 
prewar years, Germany and the Nether- 
lands were Cuba’s principal buyers for 
honey, whereas most of. Cuba’s beeswax 
was sold in the United States. 

Production capacity in 1940 and 1941 
was sufficient for exportation of perhaps 
14,000,000 pounds, but growers left the 
honey in the hives because there was 
no market. Since 1942 there has been 
an eager market, but production capacity 
declined after 1943 because of unfa- 
vorable weather. 

Shipments of beeswax since 1942 have 
been at a lower level than in prewar 
years. Prices have been more advanta- 
geous for honey than for beeswax, and 
growers therefore have held down bees- 
wax production so that the hives would 
produce the greatest possible quantities 
of honey. An interesting sidelight on 
this complementary relationship is that 
beeswax production in 1944 did not de- 
cline much from 1943 as the growers have 
been selling the combs not needed by the 
bees because of draught-reduced honey 
output. 

Market prospects appear excellent for 
both honey and beeswax during the re- 
mainder of 1945, and also for 1946. The 
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sugar shortage in the United States is 
expected to maintain the demand for 
honey. Also there are inquiries from 
European buyers, principally in England, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden, and ex- 
ports may go to these countries, if prob- 
lems of shipping and exchange can be 


solved. 
Glass 


and Products 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS PrRoDUCTs, ITALY 


Italy needs about 60,000,000 electric- 
light bulbs to meet the requirements of 
the civilian population, industries, rail- 
roads, and all buildings and plants, re- 
ports an Italian publication. If present 
plans materialize, a newly completed 
plant in Rome will be able to produce 
10,000 bulbs a day. 

A plant for the manufacture of vials 
and bottles used by the pharmaceutical, 
perfumery, and liquor trades has been 
opened in Rome. 


Iron and Steel 


FINLAND'S IRON REQUIREMENTS EXCEED 


SUPPLY 


Only approximately one-third of the 
300,000 tons of Finland’s estimated iron 
requirements for the year 1945 can be 
met by anticipated imports and domes- 
tic production, in the opinion of the Min- 
istry of Supply as quoted by the Finnish 
press. It is likely that the building in- 
dustry in particular will suffer, inas- 
much as present stocks of iron allocated 
for civilian purposes are very small. 


DECREASE IN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


The coal shortage and a decrease in 
Government orders are given as the 
causes for a sudden drop in iron and 
steel production of India during the 
early part of 1945. Taking the 1935 out- 
put as a base figure, pig-iron production 
in February 1945 was estimated at only 
116.9 compared with 143.6 in January 
1945 and 151.1 in February 1944. An 
even greater drop was reported in the 
production of steel ingots. Estimates 
place the February 1945 output at 112 as 
compared with an index figure of 156.9 
for January 1945 and 175.1 for Febru- 
ary 1944. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND 
SKINS 


Production of the principal types of 
hides and skins in Mexico during April 
1945 was estimated at 134,592 cattle 
hides, between 3,000 and 4,000 calf skins, 
110,360 goat and kid skins, and 41,088 
sheep and lamb skins. 

Imports of cattle hides during the 
period from November 1944 through 
March 1945 totaled 1,412,233 kilograms 
and were valued at 3,386,484 pesos. Goat 
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and sheep skins, weighing more than 300 
grams each, were imported only to the 
extent of 12,780 kilograms valued at 
38,870 pesos during the period under 
review. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR INCREASING IN 
ITALY 


Activity of shoe factories in Italy indi- 
cates that the country’s production of 
footwear is on the upswing, according to 
the Italian press. The factory which 
formerly produced about 70 percent of 
the total shoe requirements is reported 
as being intact. Reserves of tanning 
extracts, skins, and leathers have been 
found hidden in caves and are now being 
used by tanneries and shoe plants in re- 
suming operations. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Cattle-hide production in Peru totaled 
24,509 pieces during May 1945, bringing 
the output for the first 5 months of 1945 
to 100,783 pieces, according to the Con- 
sorcio de Curtiembres, S. A. Production 
of sheep and goat skins was estimated at 
70,000 pieces and 60,000 pieces, respec- 
tively, during May. The output for the 
first 5 months of this year was approxi- 
mately 400,000 sheep and 260,000 goat 
skins. 

Cattle-hide imports during the first 4 
months of 1945 amounted to 284,334 kilo- 
grams valued at 698,429 soles, a decrease 
from the 359,664 kilograms valued at 
919,386 soles imported during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

Exports of goat skins during ,the first 
4 months of this year aggregated 174,525 
kilograms valued at 600,635 soles, and of 
sheep skins, 15,615 kilograms valued at 
12,169 soles. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Hide and skin production in Uruguay 
during May 1945, with figures for April 
1945 in parentheses, totaled 109,765 
(55,766) cattle hides, 11,477 (3,722) calf 











Sweden’s Wartime Exports 
of Steel and Machinery to 
U. S. and Britain 


The following figures for Swe- 
den’s exports to the United States 
and Great Britain during 1940-44 
have been made public in Stock- 
holm: To the United States, iron 
and steel goods valued at 27,100,- 
000 crowns (about $6,800,000), and 
machinery, 6,100,000 crowns ($1,- 
500,000) ; to Britain, iron and steel, 


56,200,000 crowns ($14,000,000), 
and machinery, 14,600,000 crowns 
($3,650,000). 


Included in the iron-and-steel 
totals are the exports of ball and 
roller bearings, the figures for 
1940-43 being 3,300,000 crowns 
($800,000) and 16,500,000 crowns 
(about $4,000,000), respectively. 
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skins, and 47,367 (46,878) 
lamb skins. 

Exports during May, with data for 
April in parentheses, were as follows (in 
pieces): Salted cattle hides, 791,238 
(540,354) ; dry slunk skins, 5,150 (none) ; 
pickled sheep skins, 70,989 (5,124); dry 
sheep skins, 286,684 (501,849); and dry 
lamb skins, 19,099 (12,828). 


VENEZUELAN EXPORTS OF ALLIGATOR AND 
GoaT SKINS 


Venezuelan exports to the United 
States during the first quarter of 1945 
included 19,875 pounds of alligator skins 
valued at $14,342, and 211,591 pounds of 
goat skins valued at $62,988. During the 
last quarter of 1944, shipments of alli- 
gator skins to the United States totaled 
1,091 pounds and were valued at $944, 
whereas shipments of goat skins 
amounted to 179,875 pounds and were 
valued at $49,410. 


sheep and 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF SHINGLES AND Locs, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, increased approximately 10 per- 
cent in March 1945 over the preceding 
month and were substantially larger than 
in March 1944. Those for April were 
somewhat lower than in the preceding 
month but were considerably greater 
than in April 1944. However, shingle ex- 
ports in May 1945 showed a marked de- 
cline from the preceding month and were 
also smaller than in May 1944. 

Cedar-log stocks at the Vancouver 
market have declined consistently since 
January 1, when they were reported at 
56,500,000 feet. This figure dropped to 
35,500,000 on June 1, principally because 
of the labor shortage. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Wood cut in crown forests in Quebec, 
Canada, totaled 347,146,349 cubic feet 
in the 1943-44 season, according to the 
latest report of the Minister of Lands 
and Forests of the Province. Revenue of 
the Department was $6,404,000 during 
the same period, whereas production of 
all the forest industries of the Province 
is valued at almost*$250,000,000. 

There were 2,214 sawmills in operation 
in Quebec in 1943-44, employing 19,000 
workers; wood-working plants employed 
14,400 persons. 


LUMBER IMPORTS INCREASED, PANAMA 


Panama’s imports of lumber increased 
sharply during the first quarter of 1945 
over those for the corresponding period 
of 1944 and were also slightly higher in 
price than in the final quarter of 1944. 
The increase is attributed largely to un- 
precedented building activity. 

Imports amounted to 4,556,685 board 
feet, valued at $311,336, during the first 
3 months of 1945, compared with 2,305,- 
807 feet valued at $203,613 in the first 
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portion of one-third to the former and 
two-thirds to the latter. Although two 
banana-carrying ships ply more or less 
regularly to United States and Canadian 
ports from Jamaica, it has not been pos- 
sible to fill these ships recently because 
of the prevailing drought which has 
checked the recovery of the banana plan- 
tations from the effects of the August 
1944 hurricane. No reliable estimates of 
banana production are available, but the 
purchases made by the Government rep- 
resent the bulk of the output. 


ALMOND CROP, MALAGA, SPAIN 


The 1945 almond crop in the Malaga 
district of Spain is estimated at 4,500 
metric tons of shelled nut meats, which 
is a normal crop. The quality is ex- 
pected to be good although the nuts may 
be smaller in size than usual because of 
lack of rainfall. 

During the 1944-45 season (August 1, 
1944, to May 31, 1945), exports of shelled 
almonds from Malaga to the United 
States totaled 2,743,831 pounds, as com- 
pared with 5,926,563 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season. 

Carry-over stocks from the 1944 al- 
mond crop are said to be fairly large, 
but they are principally in the hands of 
growers who are keeping them in the 
shell. Trade estimates place the amount 
at from 1,000 to 1,500 metric tons, prin- 
cipally of the Valencia variety. During 
the entire season exporters have held 
light stocks, purchasing only the quanti- 
ties needed for filling contracts in their 
possession. At the beginning of June 
shippers were not offering Jordan al- 
monds because they had insignificant 
quantities on hand. 

Growers started selling shelled al- 
monds at 10.50 pesetas per kilogram (1 
kilogram =2.2046 pounds) and continued 
raising their prices until 11.50 pesetas 
per kilogram was demanded. Exporters, 
on the other hand, have had to quote 
the lowest possible prices in order to 
maintain their connections against Por- 
tuguese competitors. 


Grain and Products 


Corn Crop, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Production of corn in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
in the 1944-45 season will amount to 
about 18,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to official statistics, as 
compared with 18,976,000 bags in 1943- 
44. Although this year’s corn crop was 
less than in the preceding year because 
of decreased acreage, it reached average 
production for the State. 

The neighboring States supply Sao 
Paulo with corn. Northern Parana, es- 
pecially, sends sizable quantities when 
transportation facilities are available. 

In 1944-45 northern Parana produced 
only an estimated 9,000,000 bags of corn, 
as against 16,900,000 bags in the 1943-44 
season. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


The difficult situation in the meat- 
products industry in Uruguay created by 
the modification of preferential exchange 
treatment is again reflected in the pro- 
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duction reports of the four largest 
frigorificos for the period January to 
March 1945. 

Figures for the first quarter of 1945 
are materially below those for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Stocks (ex- 
cept for canned beef, cured pork, and 
sausage) are likewise substantially lower 
this year. The following are noteworthy 
differences as compared with estimates. 
Cattle slaughter reached only 126,025 in- 
stead of the 142,207 estimated. The pro- 
duction of canned beef fell 2,396,207 
pounds under estimates. Exports of 
frozen boneless beef, however, were 
2,113,303 pounds above the estimate. 
Canned beef exported amounted to only 
9,937,882 pounds instead of the estimated 
16,574,217 pounds. 

The tendency to withhold sheep and 
lambs from slaughter, and thus to keep 
the grass down on natural pastures, has 
resulted in a substantial decrease in 
slaughter, or 221,513 sheep and lambs, as 
compared with the estimate of 260,473. 
Frigorifico Nacional, however, in pursu- 
ance of a change in policy contemplating 
a diversion for canning purposes of a 
portion of the sheep and lamb meat nor- 
mally available to the people of Monte- 
video, and in an effort to make up some 
of the export deficiency in this category, 
contributed considerably to the increase 
of 373,459 pounds average in the produc- 
tion of canned mutton. 

In pork production, 632,265 pounds 
actual, instead of 1,613,792 estimated, 
was reported for cured pork, and 1,436,- 
107 pounds of sausage produced instead 
of the estimated 1,648,734 pounds. 

Estimates for the second quarter of 
1945 continue to be substantially below 
production for the corresponding period 
of 1944, although encouraging increases 
in estimates of beef production are to be 
noted; namely, the slaughter of 180,000 
cattle and the production of 44,085,588 
pounds of canned beef, including 20,- 
900,000 pounds for export, and 16,750,000 
pounds frozen beef for export. 
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Sugars and Products 
CUBAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


As a result of hurricane damage to 
apiaries last autumn, followed by a pro- 
longed drought, Cuban honey production 
declined in the 1944-45 season. The 
Cuban honey season runs from November 
through May. Export statistics, which 
are the only available measure of com- 
mercial production of honey in Cuba, 
indicate that the output in the 1944-45 
season was about 9,000,000 pounds. In 
1943-44, production apparently was 
about 11,000,000 pounds, and in 1942—43 
about 14,000,000 pounds. 

Sale of honey from commercial stocks 
for domestic consumption is reported by 
dealers as being about 500,000 pounds 
annually. Most of this is sold just pre- 
ceding the Christmas holidays for the 
manufacture of turren, a popular candy. 
Total consumption of honey in Cuba is 
possibly 2,000,000 pounds annually, but 
most of this comes from noncommercial 
hives located on farms. 

Exports of honey and beeswax from 
Cuba, by volume and value, for the years 
1939 to 1944, inclusive, and the first quar- 
ter of 1945, were as follows: 





Honey Beeswax 


Year | | 

47 ~ Value a i “4 Value 
a 

Thou- Thou- Thou- | Thou- 

sands of | sands of | sands of | sands of 

pounds dollars pou nds dollars 
y 599 812 151 
1940 4,088 | 215 765 14 
1941 3, 269 SO 973 329 
1942 9, 650 607 1, 104 208 
1943 15, 208 1, 223 564 215 
SOY 597 247 


1945 2, 521 222 199 68 





! Preliminary 


The only important buyer of Cuban 
honey in 1944, other than the United 
States, was England. All beeswax ship- 
ments were to the United States. In 
prewar years, Germany and the Nether- 
lands were Cuba’s principal buyers for 
honey, whereas most of Cuba’s beeswax 
was sold in the United States. 

Production capacity in 1940 and 1941 
was sufficient for exportation of perhaps 
14,000,000 pounds, but growers left the 
honey in the hives because there was 
no market. Since 1942 there has been 
an eager market, but production capacity 
declined after 1943 because of unfa- 
vorable weather. 

Shipments of beeswax since 1942 have 
been at a lower level than in prewar 
years. Prices have been more advanta- 
geous for honey than for beeswax, and 
growers therefore have held down bees- 
wax production so that the hives would 
produce the greatest possible quantities 
of honey. An interesting sidelight on 
this complementary relationship is that 
beeswax production in 1944 did not de- 
cline much from 1943 as the growers have 
been selling the combs not needed by the 
bees because of draught-reduced honey 
output. 

Market prospects appear excellent for 
both honey and beeswax during the re- 
mainder of 1945, and also for 1946. The 
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sugar shortage in the United States is 
expected to maintain the demand for 
honey. Also there are inquiries from 
European buyers, principally in England, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden, and ex- 
ports may go to these countries, if prob- 
lems of shipping and exchange can be 


solved. 
Glass 


and Products 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS PRODUCTs, ITALY 


Italy needs about 60,000,000 electric- 
light bulbs to meet the requirements of 
the civilian population, industries, rail- 
roads, and al] buildings and plants, re- 
ports an Italian publication. If present 
plans materialize, a newly completed 
plant in Rome will be able to produce 
10,000 bulbs a day. 

A plant for the manufacture of vials 
and bottles used by the pharmaceutical, 
perfumery, and liquor trades has been 
opened in Rome. 


Iron and Steel 


FINLAND’S IRON REQUIREMENTS EXCEED 


SUPPLY 


Only approximately one-third of the 
300,000 tons of Finland’s estimated iron 
requirements for the year 1945 can be 
met by anticipated imports and domes- 
tic production, in the opinion of the Min- 
istry of Supply as quoted by the Finnish 
press. It is likely that the building in- 
dustry in particular will suffer, inas- 
much as present stocks of iron allocated 
for civilian purposes are very small. 


DECREASE IN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


The coal shortage and a decrease in 
Government orders are given as the 
causes for a sudden drop in iron and 
steel production of India during the 
early part of 1945. Taking the 1935 out- 
put as a base figure, pig-iron production 
in February 1945 was estimated at only 
116.9 compared with 143.6 in January 
1945 and 151.1 in February 1944. An 
even greater drop was reported in the 
production of steel ingots. Estimates 
place the February 1945 output at 112 as 
compared with an index figure of 156.9 
for January 1945 and 175.1 for Febru- 
ary 1944. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND 
SKINS 


Production of the principal types of 
hides and skins in Mexico during April 
1945 was estimated at 134,592 cattle 
hides, between 3,000 and 4,000 calf skins, 
110,360 goat and kid skins, and 41,088 
sheep and lamb skins. 

Imports of cattle hides during the 
period from November 1944 through 
March 1945 totaled 1,412,233 kilograms 
and were valued at 3,386,484 pesos. Goat 
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and sheep skins, weighing more than 300 
grams each, were imported only to the 
extent of 12,780 kilograms valued at 
38,870 pesos during the period under 
review. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR INCREASING IN 
ITALY 


Activity of shoe factories in Italy indi- 
cates that the country’s production of 
footwear is on the upswing, according to 
the Italian press. The factory which 
formerly produced about 70 percent of 
the total shoe requirements is reported 
as being intact. Reserves of tanning 
extracts, skins, and leathers have been 
found hidden in caves and are now being 
used by tanneries and shoe plants in re- 
suming operations. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Cattle-hide production in Peru totaled 
24,509 pieces during May 1945, bringing 
the output for the first 5 months of 1945 
to 100,783 pieces, according to the Con- 
sorcio de Curtiembres, S. A. Production 
of sheep and goat skins was estimated at 
70,000 pieces and 60,000 pieces, respec- 
tively, during May. The output for the 
first 5 months of this year was approxi- 
mately 400,000 sheep and 260,000 goat 
skins. 

Cattle-hide imports during the first 4 
months of 1945 amounted to 284,334 kilo- 
grams valued at 698,429 soles, a decrease 
from the 359,664 kilograms valued at 
919,386 soles imported during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

Exports of goat skins during fhe first 
4 months of this year aggregated 174,525 
kilograms valued at 600,635 soles, and of 
sheep skins, 15,615 kilograms valued at 
12,169 soles. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Hide and skin production in Uruguay 
during May 1945, with figures for April 
1945 in parentheses, totaled 109,765 
(55,766) cattle hides, 11,477 (3,722) calf 











Sweden’s Wartime Exports 
of Steel and Machinery to 
U. S. and Britain 


The following figures for Swe- 
den’s exports to the United States 
and Great Britain during 1940-44 
have been made public in Stock- 
holm: To the United States, iron 
and steel goods valued at 27,100,- 
000 crowns (about $6,800,000) , and 
machinery, 6,100,000 crowns ($1,- 
500,000) ; to Britain, iron and steel, 


56,200,000 crowns ($14,000,000), 
and machinery, 14,600,000 crowns 
($3,650,000). 


Included in the iron-and-steel 
totals are the exports of ball and 
roller bearings, the figures for 
1940-43 being 3,300,000 crowns 
($800,000) and 16,500,000 crowns 
(about $4,000,000), respectively. 
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skins, and 47,367 (46,878) 
lamb skins. 

Exports during May, with data for 
April in parentheses, were as follows (in 
pieces): Salted cattle hides, 791,238 
(540,354) ; dry slunk skins, 5,150 (none) ; 
pickled sheep skins, 70,989 (5,124); dry 
sheep skins, 286,684 (501,849); and dry 
lamb skins, 19,099 (12,828). 


VENEZUELAN EXPORTS OF ALLIGATOR AND 
GoaT SKINS 


Venezuelan exports to the United 
States during the first quarter of 1945 
included 19,875 pounds of alligator skins 
valued at $14,342, and 211,591 pounds of 
goat skins valued at $62,988. During the 
last quarter of 1944, shipments of alli- 
gator skins to the United States totaled 
1,091 pounds and were valued at $944, 
whereas shipments of goat skins 
amounted to 179,875 pounds and were 
valued at $49,410. 


sheep and 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF SHINGLES AND LOGS, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, increased approximately 10 per- 
cent in March 1945 over the preceding 
month and were substantially larger than 
in March 1944. Those for April were 
somewhat lower than in the preceding 
month but were considerably greater 
than in April 1944. However, shingle ex- 
ports in May 1945 showed a marked de- 
cline from the preceding month and were 
also smaller than in May 1944. 

Cedar-log stocks at the Vancouver 
market have declined consistently since 
January 1, when they were reported at 
56,500,000 feet. This figure dropped to 
35,500,000 on June 1, principally because 
of the labor shortage. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Wood cut in crown forests in Quebec, 
Canada, totaled 347,146,349 cubic feet 
in the 1943-44 season, according to the 
latest report of the Minister of Lands 
and Forests of the Province. Revenue of 
the Department was $6,404,000 during 
the same period, whereas production of 
all the forest industries of the Province 
is valued at almost $250,000,000. 

There were 2,214 sawmills in operation 
in Quebec in 1943-44, employing 19,000 
workers; wood-working plants employed 
14,400 persons. 


LUMBER IMPORTS INCREASED, PANAMA 


Panama’s imports of lumber increased 
sharply during the first quarter of 1945 
over those for the corresponding period 
of 1944 and were also slightly higher in 
price than in the final quarter of 1944. 
The increase is attributed largely to un- 
precedented building activity. 

Imports amounted to 4,556,685 board 
feet, valued at $311,336, during the first 
3 months of 1945, compared with 2,305,- 
807 feet valued at $203,613 in the first 
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European requirements, he says. 


into operation. 


output. 


Potash Situation in Europe 


A representative of the Foreign Economic Administration has reported on 
the status of the potash industry as observed during a recent trip to Europe. 

The entire potash output in France and Germany will be needed to meet 
The potash mines in France have been 
damaged, but this damage has been limited chiefly to the superstructures. 
Of the potash mines in France, approximately one-third are in good operat- 
ing condition and could produce about 40 percent of their wartime capacity 
if coal, transportation, and power are available. The remaining mines will 
require from 6 to 18 months for repairs before they can once more be put 


In Germany, 10 of the most important potash mines have not been seri- 
ously damaged. Production could be started without extensive repairs, but 
transportation difficulties may present a bottleneck. 

Polish mines have been flooded and will be out of operation for an indefi- 
nite period, the FEA representative says. 

Potash production in Spain is limited by lack of repair parts. Germany 
formerly supplied Spain with machinery and parts. 

Production in Palestine is expected to continue at the existing rate of 























quarter of 1944. In the December quar- 
ter of 1944 imports totaled 4,420,920 feet, 
valued at $305,359. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN FIRM TO SUPPLY DIESEL ENGINES 
To U.S.S.R. 


An order for 200 Atlas Diesel engines 
has been placed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment with a Canadian firm, it is stated 
in the foreign press. An average output 
of one engine a day is expected. 


COLOMBIA May MAKE LARGE PURCHASES 
FROM UNITED STATES 


In the event that plans materialize for 
the enlargement of the aqueduct and the 
expansion of the transportation system 
in Bogota, Colombia, importation of con- 
siderable equipment and materials will 
be necessary. According to preliminary 
estimates, 4,000,000 pesos will be spent 
in these categories, and much of the 
equipment probably will be bought in the 
United States if satisfactory financial 
arrangements can be made and if manu- 
facture, export, and shipping can be 
expedited. 

The plan for the enlargement of the 
aqueduct will call for the following items, 
among others, with approximate value 
in United States currency: Construction 
equipment $300,000; water meters (25,- 
000 units), $275,000; and a purification 
plant, $200,000. 


ECUADOR’s TRADE WITH SWEDEN RESUMED 


As a result of announcements that 
Ecuador has resumed trade with Sweden, 
there has been a falling off of demand 
for certain types of United States equip- 
ment. Numbers of firms in the market 
for Diesel engines and other machinery 
which they have not been able to obtain 
from the United States have adopted a 
policy of waiting for further develop- 
ments concerning the amount and types 
of products which will be available from 
Sweden, it is stated. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


GREENLAND, MARKET FOR U. S. SUPPLIES 


The only medicines procurable in 
Greenland are pharmaceuticals which 
are prescribed, put-up, and dispensed by 
physicians. No proprietary or patent 
medicines for self-medication are avail- 
able to the general public. Prior to the 
war all medical supplies were imported 
through Denmark; during the war years 
such supplies have been purchased in the 
United States. The present policy of 
buying medical products in the United 
States will probably continue until they 
can again be obtained from Denmark. 

All public health and sanitation activi- 
ties are conducted by the Greenland 
Public Health Service. Substantial addi- 
tions to the equipment and service of the 
Public Health Service are needed, but 
they cannot be made at the present rate 
of medical expenditure of about $100,000 
per year. Medical care is rendered free 
of charge to the inhabitants in Green- 
land; and, therefore, furnishing free ma- 
ternity care and visiting-nurse service 
and maneging a few school clinics are 
included in the prescribed functions of 
the Greenland Public Health Service. 


SwIss TRADE IN PHARMACEUTICALS 


Imports of pharmaceuticals’ into 
Switzerland in 1944 were valued at 15,- 
203,075 Swiss francs, in comparison with 
the value of imports (19,102,336 Swiss 
francs) during 1943. Exports of phar- 
maceuticals in 1944 had a value of 83,- 
278,903 Swiss francs, a sharp decline 
from the value of exports of these prod- 
ucts in 1943 (101,079,902 Swiss francs). 


PENICILLIN DISTRIBUTION, CAPETOWN, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A chemical-manufacturing company 
in Capetown, Union of South Africa, has 
been distributing penicillin on a small 
scale for some time, reports the British 
press, and has been dispensing it free of 
charge to the medical profession. Dur- 
ing the past year when supplies of peni- 
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cillin were so scarce in South Africa that 
none was available for civilian use, this 
company made a study of the entire 
subject and subsequently began to pro- 
duce penicillin in liquid form sufficiently 
concentrated for local application only 
in skin and other infections. Since Apri] 
1944 about 24 dozen 6-ounce bottles of 
penicillin have been manufactured every 
month. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


The largest consumer of gum and wood 
rosin in Chile is the soap industry, which 
normally uses approximately 65 percent 
of the total consumed, followed by the 
paper industry, which takes 17 percent. 
The remainder is used by the paint in- 
dustry and in the manufacture of floor 
wax, rubber compounds, printing inks, 
illuminating gas, belt dressings, and 
other products. 

Imports of rosin (colophony) amount- 
ed to 909,900 gross kilograms in 1943, a 
marked decline from the preceding year, 
when 3,124,000 kilograms were imported. 
The United States and Mexico have been 
the principal suppliers. 


MARKET IN U. K. 


The outlook for turpentine supplies in 
the United Kingdom is more promising 
than for rosin; the former is expected to 
be in a relatively easy position in the 
coming months, according to the British 
press. However, Government turpentine 
stocks had been reducéd to 75,000 units 
by mid-April, compared with 223,000 on 
the corresponding date in 1944, and it 
is not likely that any surplus will remain, 
at the end of summer when output 
declines. 

The market for naval stores will be 
greatly increased in the postwar years to 
meet the heavy demand from the paint 
industry resulting from new construction 
and renovations. The needs of this soap 
and paper industries are not expected to 
decrease. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN SILVER TRADE 


During 1944 the Royal Canadian Mint 
at Ottawa, Canada, purchased 4,000,000 
ounces of silver from Canadian produc- 
ers of this metal in addition to 400,000 
ounces recovered from unrefined gold 
deposited at the mint. Total Canadian 
output of silver in 1945, entirely a by- 
product from the mining of nickel, gold, 
lead, and zinc-bearing ores, was esti- 
mated at about 14,600,000 ounces, mak- 
ing the Dominion rank either third or 
fourth as a world producer. 

Canadian arts and industries absorbed 
about 5,000,000 ounces of silver in 1944, 
25 percent more than the amount used 
for like purposes in 1943. Exports were 
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negligible except for a few hundred 
thousand ounces shipped to Great Brit- 
ain on British Government account. 


ALUMINUM-WARE FACTORY PRODUCING, 
ITALY 


The Giannelli plant in Rome, which 
manufactures aluminum ware, was 
heavily damaged by allied bombings but 
is gradually being restored, according to 
recent reports. Much equipment and 
machinery hidden from the Nazis re- 
mained intact. Employment is approxi- 
mately 30 percent of prewar numbers. 

The Giannelli plant uses about 30 tons 
of aluminum monthly in the manufac- 
ture of a variety of articles including 
pots, basins, knives, spoons, forks, and 
plates. It is reported that the plant uses 
an aluminum coloring process whereby 
production of brightly colored articles is 
made possible. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of olive oil in French Mo- 
rocco amounted to 3,500 metric tons in 
1944, a decrease from the 4,800 metric 
tons produced in 1943. In 1944, 10,509 
metric tons of vegetable oilseed were pro- 
duced, in comparison with 71,550 metric 
tons in 1943. 

Imports of olive oil in 1944 amounted 
to 905 metric tons, compared with only 
1 metric ton in 1943. Vegetable oil was 
imported in 1944 to the extent of 6,250 
metric tons, a reduction from 8,765 
metric tons in 1943. 


IMPORTS INTO ICELAND 


Total imports into Iceland of seeds, 
nuts, and kernels for oil production in 
the first quarter of 1945 were valued at 
255 crowns (6.50 crowns=$1 U. S. cur- 
rency). The value of imports of vege- 
table and animal fats, oils, and wax dur- 
ing the same period amounted to 2,- 
099,452 crowns. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS OF SEED 


In 1944, Nicaraguan exports of sesame 
seed weighed 4,481,463 kilograms, and 
were valued at $579,674. Exports of cot- 
tonseed amounted to 84,024 kilograms, 
worth $2,668. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM, PUNTA ARENAS, 
CHILE 


Superficial signs of petroleum were 
discovered near the beach at Punta 
Arenas, Chile, in April, according to the 
Chilean press. Scientific examination of 
the land and exploration will be under- 
taken, it is reported. 


PETROLEUM AND GASOLINE PRODUCED, 
ALBERTA PROVINCE, CANADA 


Production of crude petroleum and 
natural gasoline from 348 wells operating 
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in Alberta Province, Canada, in April 1945 
amounted to 678,546 barrels as compared 
with 717,450 barrels in April 1944. The 
daily average for the two periods was 
22,618 and 23,915 barrels, respectively. 
Crude oil and natural gasoline in storage 
on May 1, 1945, totaled 497,659 barrels 
compared with 418,686 barrels on May 1, 
1944. 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of crude oil in Poland, cen- 
tered in the area around Jaslo, amounts 
to about 9,000 tons monthly or 13 per- 
cent less than in prewar years, according 
to the foreign press. Production activi- 
ties are under the Central Administra- 
tion of Liquid Fuels, which administers 
also the oil, gas, and synthetic-fuel com- 
bines. Distribution and sales are in the 
hands of the Central Administration of 
Oil Products at Cracow. Sales are regu- 
lated, and in only a few approved cases 
may petroleum products be sold on the 
free market, it is reported. 


Railway 
Equipment 
CONDITION OF SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 


The Swiss Federal Railways’ board of 
directors have voted in favor of purchas- 
ing 5,000 metric tons of steel rails from 
the United States at a cost of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 Swiss francs. 

Swiss railways now have 19,140 cars 
compared with 17,004 prior to the war 
but the increase is occasioned by the use 
of old cars which would normally have 
been scrapped. Of the total, 11,700 are 
boxcars; 3,800 coal-carrying cars; 3,300 
flatcars; and 340 miscellaneous cars. Of 
these 1,072 are owned by private firms, 
and many of them are mounted beer, 
wine, or other cisterns. Of the nominal 
total, 3,600 freight cars are in foreign 
countries and at least one-third of them 
considered lost. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER AVAILABLE FoR EXPORT, 
CANADA 


The synthetic-rubber plant at Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada, is exceeding its rated 
capacity by a considerable margin, ac- 
cording to production figures released by 
the company. The factory, which has 
been in operation less than 2 years, was 
designed to produce 34,000 long tons of 
Gr-S and 7,000 tons of butyl synthetic- 
rubbers annually. However, recent im- 
provements in operational techniques and 
worker efficiency have permitted produc- 
tion to be stepped up to the point where 
in May 1945 output of butyl rubber 
reached 210 percent of rated capacity 
and Gr-S, 140 percent. As a result, it 
is expected that the combined annual 
production may total 62,500, tons or an 
over-all increase of 50 percent above 
the originally estimated capacity. Under 
its present schedule the plant not only 
is able to supply all Canadian demands 
for synthetic rubber, but has an export- 
able surplus of 100 to 150 tons monthly 
for shipment to the United States. 


SPACE FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


A total of 1,339,000 square feet of the 
15,624,000 square footage of British fac- 
tories recently allocated by the Govern- 
ment for postwar civilian production will 
be given over to rubber manufacture, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 


Shipbuilding 


PROSPECTS For CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Wartime production and deliveries by 
Canada’s shipyards up to the end of 1944 
included 314 cargo ships of 10,000 tons, 
31 cargo ships of 4,700 tons, and 368 
frigates, corvettes, and minesweepers, 
according to the Dominion press. Dur- 
ing 1945 these yards are scheduled to 
build for the Government 40 cargo ships 
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Secret Data From German Oil Industry 


Technical information collected from secret records of the German oil 
industry by the U. S. Petroleum Administration for War will be made avail- 
able immediately to all sections of the American oil industry engaged in the 
war program, Deputy Petroleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies announced 


In order to capitalize on German technical developments for the war against 
Japan, PAW will release, through the Technical Advisory Committee of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, microfilms of documents captured in 
German refineries and laboratories, he said. 

Mr. Davies explained that the microfilms of refinery records and experi- 
mental laboratory data were gathered by a mission of technological experts 
sent to Europe under PAW auspices last year. 

The records are still classified as restricted material and cannot, therefore, 
be distributed except on a restricted basis. 
of them in furthering the war program will at this time be entitled to obtain 








Only firms that can make use 


It is PAW’s desire, Mr. Davies pointed out, to make these technical data 
freely available to everyone interested as a matter of public information, 
subject only to such restrictions as are imposed by the military or other 
responsible authorities of Government. 
future the present restricions will be relaxed. 


It is anticipated that in the near 
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of 10,000 tons and 12 of 4,700 tons, in 
addition to transport ferries and various 
other naval ships. 

During peacetime activity in Canadian 
yards consisted chiefly of repair jobs and 
the construction of a few minor craft. 
Between 1930 and 1939 only 14 steamers 
exceeding 150 feet in length were built, 
3 being on Government order and the 
remainder for lake and river trade. 

It is believed by some that the best op- 
portunities for shipbuilding in Canada 
will be in the next 2 or 3 years. Devel- 
cpments are under way looking toward 
the production of a specially designed 
cargo ship suited to Canadian yards and 
skills. It is to be a fast Diesel-powered 
7500-ton (deadweight) cargo ship in 
the 15-knot class, which will be accept- 
able and useful on the trade routes of 
the world. 

The consensus among the owners and 
managers of shipyards in Canada is that 
postwar shipbuilding will not equal even 
prewar production in most cases. 


LIVERPOOL SHIPYARDS RECEIVING ORDERS, 
U.K 


A Liverpool shipyard received an order 
in May for a twin-screw, turbine-driven 
ship from a London Company for use in 
its Australian and New Zealand service. 
The deadweight tonnage of the vessel 
will be approximately 12 250, and it will 
have about 530,000 cubic feet of refriger- 
ated-cargo space as well as about 200,000 
cubic feet for general cargo. The boat 
will accommodate 12 passengers, and 
special attention is being given to the 
quarters for the crew. 

Another Liverpool yard is expected to 
receive orders soon for two vessels to 
replace the sunken steamships New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia which for 
many years before the war plied regu- 
larly between Liverpool and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and Boston, Mass. 


Soaps 


INCREASE IN SOAP PRODUCTION, CUBA 


In an effort to produce the largest pos- 
sible quantity of soap from a limited 
supply of soap fats, the Cuban Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply has ordered 
all manufacturers to increase substan- 
tially the quantity of water-soluble 
builder in their laundry-soap formula. 

Laundry soap accounts for approxi- 
mately 90 percent of Cuba’s soap con- 
sumption, since it is used for personal 
as well as household purposes. It is esti- 
mated that the new regulation will in- 
crease output from available soap fats 
by 40 percent which it is hoped will 
alleviate the serious shortage of soap. 


HAITIAN IMPORTS OF SOAP 


Imports of soap into Haiti during the 
first 3 months of 1945 amounted to 940 
metric tons, valued at 1,209,000 gourdes 
(5 gourdes=$1 U. S. currency), in com- 
parison with 409 metric tons of soap, 
with a value of 501,000 gourdes, imported 
during the first quarter of 1945. 


Soap PRODUCTION IN PARAGUAY 


Production of common soap in Para- 
guay in 1944 amounted to 3,749,676 kilo- 
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grams compared with 3,563,909 kilograms 
in 1943. Production of toilet soap in 1944 
totaled 13,776 cakes, a sharp decrease 
from the 231,540 cakes produced in the 
preceding year. Medicinal soap also is 
manufactured in Paraguay, amounting to 
1,112 cakes in 1944, compared with 16,512 
cakes in 1943. 


Special Products 


CHILEAN MARKET FOR BICYCLES 


In 1941 Chile’s imports of bicycles 
(parts included) were valued at $302,810; 
United States supplied 54 percent and 
the United Kingdom, 35 percent. In 
1942 they had a valuation of $348,890, 
United States supplying 45 percent and 
Argentina, 47 percent. In 1943 Argentina 
became the principal supplier, as United 
States manufacturers virtually were out 
of production. 

Swedish bicycles are beginning to ap- 
pear on the Chilean market, and British 
bicycles, which formerly held a prominent 
place, are again being offered by repre- 
sentatives of British firms. 

The current annual demand for bi- 
cycles in Chile is estimated at 12,500 
units. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN SUMER BANK FACTORIES, 
TURKEY 


Operations of factories under the 
Sumer Bank, Turkey’s Government-con- 
trolled banking house, account for a sub- 
stantial portion of Turkish yarn and 
cloth production. Cotton-yarn produc- 
tion in these factories during 1944 
amounted to 9,608,000 kilograms as com- 
pared with 9,056,170 kilograms in 1943, 
according to official figures. Cotton- 
cloth production increased by more than 
30 percent, from 45,948,000 meters in 1943 
to 60,000,000 meters in 1944. 

In 1944 production of woolen yarn by 
Sumer Bank factories showed only a 
Slight rise, to 3,800,000 kilograms, from 
the 1943 figure of 3,753,000 kilograms. 
Woolen-cloth production increased 
nearly 18 percent, from 3,383,000 meters 
to 3,987,000 meters. 


Cotton and Products 


IMPORTS OF YARN AND CLOTH, CANADA 


Imports of cotton yarns into Canada 
during the 3-month period February 
through April of this year totaled ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 pounds, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This represents a decrease of more than 
28 percent from imports during the cor- 
responding period of 1944 (approxi- 
mately 2,800,000 pounds). Of the cor- 
responding periods of the years 1941 
through 1945, the high point was reached 
in 1943, when approximately 3,300,000 
pounds were imported. 

A similar trend is noted in imports of 
cotton goods into Canada for these same 
periods. Those during the 1945 period 
amounted to approximately 11,700,000 


* 
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pounds as compared with approximately 
12,900,000 pounds during the corre. 
sponding period of 1944. The 1943 
period had an 18,000,000-pound total, the 
highest during the years 1941-45. 


PROGRAM TO DEVELOP Corton INpustTry, 
BOLIVIA 


Expansion of cotton-goods manufac. 
ture is among the aims of a program 
outlined by an official of the Bolivian 
Development Corporation. The plan 
recommends that $2,000,000 be allocated 
during the next 2 or 3 years to establish 
needed processing plants and factories. 

Imports of raw cotton into Bolivia in 
1943 were valued at 25,000,000 bolivianos 
and imports of cotton goods, at 135,000,- 
000 bolivianos. The view is expressed 
that Bolivia could grow and manufac- 
ture cotton in quantities moré nearly 
meeting domestic requirements. 


EcGypt’s Cotton Crop ESTIMATED 


The final official estimate places 
Egypt’s cotton crop for the 1944—45 sea- 
son at 4,514,000 cantars, according to a 
British trade publication. The Decem- 
ber estimate was 4,389,000 cantars. This 
crop represents an increase of more than 
29 percent over the 1943 production of 
3,494,000 cantars. The crop includes 
3,390,000 cantars of long staples, 685,400 
cantars of which were Giza 7: 1,000 
cantars of medium staples; and 1,117,000 
cantars of short staples. 


Exports OF CoTTON DECLINE, PERU 


The Peru Cotton Chamber estimates 
that the total exports of cotton from that 
country in 1944 amounted to 574,094 quin- 
tals, a decline of more than 33 percent 
from 1943 exports of 775,881 quintals. (1 
quintal—about 101.43. pounds.) Chile 
was the principal destination, taking ap- 
proximately 167,000 quintals in 1944, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom with 164,- 
000, Colombia with 75,000, and Cuba with 
34,000. 


IMPORTS OF Raw COTTON, SPAIN 


Imports of raw cotton into Spain dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1945, according 
to a foreign publication, totaled 127,000 
bales (478 pounds each), over half of 
which (65,000 bales) came from the 
United States. 


COTTON CULTIVATION REVIVED, U. S. S. R. 


Cotton cultivation is being revived in 
the Ukraine, Soviet Russia, according to 
the Soviet press. Cotton planting, tem- 
porarily checked by German occupation, 
was estimated at 15,000 acres in the 
spring of 1945. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RESUMPTION OF RAYON PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Production has been resumed at one 
large rayon plant in the southern part 
of the Netherlands, states the foreign 
press. Initial production is expected to 
be about 220,000 pounds, although the 
plant’s prewar capacity was approxi- 
mately 550,000 pounds per month. Raw 
materials on hand are sufficient for only 
a few months’ operation, however, and 
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the availability of electric power and coal 
will no doubt control the actual output 
to some extent. 


Rayon PLANT TO BE CONSTRUCTED, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Construction work will begin in August 
on Courtaulds’ new rayon-yarn plant 
near Belfast, Northern Ireland, states a 
British publication. The factory, costing 
several million pounds, will produce con- 
tinuous-filament viscose yarn. 


SPANISH RAYON PRODUCTION 


Rayon production in Spain totaled 
7,533 tons in 1944 as compared with 6,601 
during 1943 and 5,543 in 1942, according 
to the foreign press. There was a con- 
tinued lack of cellulose, Spanish imports 
of which ceased in July 1944. It is ex- 
pected that some time will elapse before 
the Spanish synthetic-textile industry 
reaches its provisional goal of 12,500 tons. 
A total of 40,000 tons annually is said to 
be its ultimate objective. 


SpuN-RAYON- YARN PRICES INCREASED, U. K. 


The price of spun-rayon yarn was of- 
ficially increased in the United Kingdom 
as of June 12, states a British publica- 
tion. The increase, it is understood, was 
authorized to cover recent wage adjust- 
ments in the spinning section and prices 
were quoted at 27s. 66d. per pound for 
42s in the singles and 30s. 74d. per pound 
on beam, cone, or cheese, as compared 
with the old prices of 26s. 33d. per pound 
and 29s. 13d., respectively. The price of 
rayon staple, however, was still being 
quoted at 14d. per pound. 


RAYON FABRICS EXPORTED, U. K. 


Approximately 6,500,000 square yards 
of woven rayon fabrics were shipped from 
the United Kingdom to British West 
Africa in 1944, as compared with about 
5,750,000 square yards in 1943, according 
to a foreign publication. 

During the 4 months ending August 
1945 it is stated that allocations of Great 
Britain’s rayon cloth for export will have 
been reduced for all destinations. 

Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa, the three chief customers 
for rayon goods, continue to require as 
much as possible of their allocations in 
lining types. 


PRODUCTION OF GLASS CLOTH (SCOTLAND) 
1: Be 


Although glass yarn was being pro- 
duced commercially in Scotland as early 
as 1940, it was not until 1942 that the 
manufacture of cloth, as distinguished 
from tapes, was undertaken in Great 
Britain on any substantial scale, accord- 
ing to a British publication. Prior to 
1942 a pilot weaving plant, connected 
with the glass-yarn factory at Glasgow, 
was known to be producing glass cloth, 
but this enterprise was conducted on a 
very limited scale. Since 1942, however, 
one of Great Britain’s silk mills has put 
the production of glass fabrics on a com- 
mercial basis and, despite the inadequacy 
of yarn production (which even now is 
three times that of 1942), has delivered 
approximately 200,000 square yards of 
glass cloth. 
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Wool and Products 


GRADING OF WOOL Crop, Nova SCOTIA, 
CANADA 


Nova Scotia’s (Canada) 1945 wool crop 
is grading high, according to unofficial 
announcements. Of the wool received at 
the Antigonish station, it is said that 95 
percent has qualified for the govern- 
mental bonus of 4 cents a pound and that 
71 percent of that received at Truro, the 
other Provincial grading station, is so 
qualified. Early consignments, however, 
usually grade higher than the later ones. 


ImpPporTs OF Raw WOOL, EGYPT 


In 1943 practically all of Egypt’s raw- 
wool imports came from Australia and 
Palestine, the former furnishing all but 
42 tons of greasy wool. Australia and 
South Africa were principal suppliers in 
1944, but considerable quantities of wool 
in the grease were received from the 
Middle East. During the first 4 months 
of 1945 the principal exporters of raw 
wool to Egypt, in the order named, were 
Libya, Australia, and Iraq. Greasy wool 
was supplied by Libya and Australia, 
scoured or washed wool mainly by Iraq, 
and bleached or dyed and combed or 
carded wool largely by Australia. Be- 
cause of large imports, it is believed that 
stocks of domestic wool were probably 
larger than during several preceding 
years. Between March and June 1945, 
prices on all types, including washed 
Egyptian wool, declined about £E3 per 
cantar. 

Imports of raw wool into Egypt during 
the years 1939, 1943, and 1944, and the 
first 4 months of 1945 were as follows: 


Quantity and Value of Imports of Raw 
Wool Into Equpt 








{Quantity in metric tons; value in Egyptian pounds '] 
Jan. 1, 
oa ‘ ‘ 1945, to 
Item 1939 1943 1944 Apr. 30, 
| 1945 
In the grease | 
Quantity 62 227 469 | 320 
Value --_. 7,340 | 51,392 | 85,584 | 42,973 
Scoured or Washed: | | 
Quantity 56 201 74 
Value | 11, 506 58, 653 13, 786 
Bleached or dyed: 
Quantity 6 197 157 | 32 
Value 1,315 | 80,172 | 57,461 | 12,628 
Combed or carded: } 
Quantity 36 67 390 | 25 
Value 8,323 | 39,791 |204,876 | 13,755 
Total 
Quantity 161 493 1,218 | 451 
Value 28, 484 (171,355 |406, 574 83, 142 
11 Egyptian pound =$4.13847 United States currency. 


The ban on exports of all raw wool 
from Egypt, imposed*in 1942, is still in 
effect. Because of rising raw-wool stocks 
and the probable increased availability 
of good raw wool and woolen textiles 
from foreign sources in the near future, 
however, the possibility of resuming ex- 
portation of raw wool is being explored 
by Egyptian officials. 


Woo. PropucTIoNn, NEw ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Marketing Depart- 
ment in June estimated total wool pro- 
duction in the Dominion during the year 
ended June 30, 1945, at 1,000,000 bales 
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(average weight per bale, 345 pounds), an 
increase of 56,717 bales over the 1943-44 
production figure of 943,283 bales. 


Woo. SUPPLIES, TIBET 


Stocks of the old clip of raw wool in 
Tibet reportedly have been exhausted, 
and supplies of the new clip are not ex- 
pected at Kalimpong until October. De- 
‘pite reduced quantities of Tibetan wool 
arriving there during May, supplies at 
Kalimpong were said to be substantial. 


RECEIPTS OF WOOL, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


As of May 30, 1945, wool was arriving 
at ports in the Union of South Africa 
in smaller quantity than on the corre- 
sponding date of the past year, states 
a British publication. About 600,000 
bales have been appraised at ports this 
season, compared with 650,000 in the past 
season. Despite drought the wool was 
said to be in good condition. 


ACTIVITY IN CaRPET INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The activity of the British carpet in- 
dustry in early 1945 was estimated to be 
at 25 percent of capacity, as compared 
with 10 percent or less during 1942, 1943, 
and the greater part of 1944, a British 
publication states. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HEMP AND FLAX ACREAGE, CHILE 


Hemp acreage in Chile for the 1944—45 
season continues a downward trend, only 
4,542 hectares (about 11,219 acres) hav- 
ing been planted, as compared with 5,157 
hectares (about 12,738 acres) in 1943—44 
and 20,348 hectares (50,260 acres) in 
1942-43. 

Flax acreage is said to have been in- 
creased 25 percent over that of the past 
year, although growing conditions in the 
southern zone continued to be unfavor- 
able. 


PROMOTION OF HANDICRAFT FIBER INDUSTRY, 
CUBA 


In Cuba the sum of $50,000 has been 
placed at the disposition of the Ministry 
of Agriculture for use in organizing the 
commercial production of handicraft 
fiber goods. This appropriation was 
made by decree on June 9, 1945. 

These funds are to be expénded for 
machinery and for organization ex- 
penses in promoting Cuba’s output of 
baskets, bags, fans, and novelties, of use- 
ful and ornamental types, from fibers of 
palm and other native plants. A large 
market for such products is said to exist 
in the United States, but, production in 
Cuba is only on a very small commercial 
basis. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has indi- 
cated that its procedure will be to em- 
ploy a few skilled workers for teaching 
rural families the art of manufacture. 
Materials and simple home machinery 
will be supplied, and offices will be es- 
tablished in rural areas for assembly of 
the products into exportable quantities. 

Ordinarily such handicraft industries 
are based on low-wage labor, but Cuban 
rural,workers in most agricultural indus- 
tries now are obtaining wages averaging 
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about $2 daily, and probably will demand 
Similar returns from the handicraft 
work. Also, the Cuban rural people so 
far have shown little aptitude for handi- 
craft. On the other hand, there are 
many rural workers unemployed in Cuba, 
particularly between sugar harvests, and 
the use of native palm fiber in making 
handicraft items may turn out to be a 
practical means of enhancing their 
annual incomes. 


CROPs AND EXPORTS OF ECUADORAN FIBERS, 
ECUADOR 


In Ecuador the kapok crop forecast for 
the next season is favorable, and produc- 
tion of 515 tons is expected, providing 
rains do no damage. 

Exports of kapok during the first 3 
months of this year were treble those of 
the corresponding period of 1944, or 
81,691 kilograms valued at 560,803 sucres, 
as compared with 27,520 kilograms 
valued at 185,157 sucres in the first 
quarter of 1944, according to custom 
statistics. 

The market for mocora fiber in braided 
form continued to expand during the 
first months of the current year, but be- 
cause supplies must come from wild trees 
and gatherers are difficult to obtain, ex- 
ports during the first quarter of 1945 
were actually less than those of the cor- 
responding period of 1944, or 35,894 kilo- 
grams valued at 1,244,297 sucres as 
against 38,568 kilograms valued at 731,- 
450 sucres in 1944. Total exports of 
mocora fiber in the calendar year 1944 
amounted to 89,577 kilograms and were 
valued at 2,509,211 sucres. 


ITaLy’s HEMP AND FLAX CROPS 


Rebuilding of railroad lines and re- 
sumption of traffic are of primary im- 
portance in reactivating Italy’s hemp and 
linen industries, as nearly all of the large 
production areas are far removed from 
existing lines. This makes it difficult, if 
not almost impossible in some instances, 
to move the raw material to manufac- 
turing centers, 80 percent of which are 
located in the northern provinces of 
Lombardy, Venice, and Emilia. In nor- 
mal times 9,000 railroad cars reportedly 
were required to transport the hemp and 
flax crops which averaged approximately 
300,000 metric quintals and 25,000 quint- 
als, respectively. (One metric quintal = 
220.46 pounds.) 


Wearing Apparel 


PLAN TO ExpAND HosIery MARKETS, U. K. 


The British hosiery industry is work- 
ing on plans for the expansion of the 
domestic market, also foreign markets, 
especially in South America, according 
to a British publication. A plan for ma- 
chinery replacements has already been 
accepted by manufacturers, although it 
is still uncertain when the plan may be 
put into effect. Labor and raw materials, 
which are not readily obtainable, will 
chiefly determine the time of change- 
over. In June, agents of various firms 
were surveying market prospects in 
Europe, the Americas, and South Africa, 
and efforts were being made to intensify 
research. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republie the 
pe ome — and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 

0 8 dollar. 






































Average rate Latest available quotation 
t Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 043 ( April ete 
1 an- | 1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) nual) (ngath Rate | lent in Date 
y . 8. 
currency 
rt 
Argentina.| Paper peso..| Official A-._......___. 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | June 
INET Wes onc scicass 4.23 4.23 4.23] 4.23 . 2364 De” - 
. «a Sees 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 -2024 3 Do. 
2 Free market_......___- 4. 06 4.03 4.04) 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia....| Boliviano...| Controlled......_.____ 42.91 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 -0236 | July 3, 1045 
‘ ; | RR ES 45.42} 51.80 58.00 | 57.00 0175 Do. 
Brazil... Cruzeiro !...| Official................ 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 June 26, 1945 
Free market....._____ 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 | 19. 50 . 0513 Do.’ 
Special free market... 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 - 0500 Do. 
Chile...... en | ee 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 -0516 | June 30, 1945 
Export draft.......__- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market.......___- 32. 37 31.85 32. 26 | 32. 54 0307 Do. 
“D. Liha” TENS 31.00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia-_|-..... | Ses Commercial bank __.__ 1, 75- 1.75 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 | May 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic. ____ 1, 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
, Saas 1. 76 1.75 1. 83 1, 825 . AT Do. 
Costa Rica.} Colon...___- Uncontrolled_._..._.__ 5. 65 5. 66 5.66 | 5.66 . 1767 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Controlled. .......__.. 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do, 
Cuba...... TEA aie isinicis ncintesnibiinn io 1.00 1,00 1,00 1,00 1,0000 | May 31, 1045 
Ecuador Sucre....... Central Bank (official) . 14. 10 14. 06 13.77 |413. 77 . 0726 | July 17, 1945 
Honduras.| Lempira....| Official............._.- 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 . 4902 | June 30, 1945 
Mexico... RS eae 4.85 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....! Officia).............._. 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | July 13,1945 
ese! 5. 16 5.72 7.18 7. 35 . 1361 Do, 
Paraguay.| Paper peso__| Officia]..........._____ 8h SERA os ESR ST CRSA) i ovseoosuaen 
Guarani 3.__|.___. aa aE 3.10 3.11 3.12 3.12 - 3205 | July 14, 1945 
ees  eN ¢ SSR 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador..| Colon._...._|.____ AEA 2. 50 2. 50 2.50; 2.50 - 4000 | June 30, 1945 
Uruguay..| Peso....___. Controlled ...........- 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 | July 12, 1945 
: I i 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar._._. Controlled. ........... 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 - 2985 | July 19, 1945 
| EE SR 3. 35 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2085 Do. 
| | 





' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange onedene have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 


* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Par 


yan central bank establishes 4 “‘legal rate” from which 


buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the do 


, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, res 


tively. 


* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Tobacco and 
Related Products 


MeExiIco’s Topacco Crop 


This season’s tobacco crop in Nayarit, 


Mexico, will approximate about 150,000 
cargas, or 20,700 metric tons, according 
to practically complete reports. At an 
average price of 156 pesos per carga, the 
crop will gross more than 23,000,000 
pesos. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY, URUGUAY 


The tobacco industry in Uruguay re- 
ceived substantial supplies of leaf to- 
bacco from the United States during the 
first quarter of 1945. Prices of imported 





tobacco increased about 7 percent from 
those prevailing in the preceding year. 

The United States-type of cigarette is 
favored in Uruguay, but prices are high, 
limiting their consumption. 

In general, it was expected that the 
tobacco-manufacturing industry would 
increase its output in the remaining 
months of the year. 





Attention: Importers of 
Wines and Spirits 


An extension of the deadline for im- 
porters of distilled spirits and wines for 
filing with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion their ceiling prices for items they 
sold in 1942 was announced recently by 
the OPA. The former deadline of Au- 
gust 4, 1945, has been extended to Sep- 
tember 15, 1945. 

Because of the unusually large num- 
ber of items that importers will be re- 
quired to report, the extension of the 
deadline for filing is intended to make it 
easier for the importers to complete their 
reports, OPA said. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
August 13, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 645—Current Export Bulletin No. 268, 
August 8, 1945 


ESTABLISHMENT OF VETERANS 
PREFERENCE PLAN 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces the establishment of a Veterans 
Preference Plan for the purpose of giving 
preferential treatment to license applica- 
tions submitted by veterans of the present 
war. The plan, which will become effective 
immediately, is designed to aid veterans who 
were engaged in the export business prior to 
entering military service, as well as veterans 
who are newcomers in the export trade. 

For the purposes of this special procedure, 
a veteran is defined as any person who shall 
have served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States at any time on 
or after September 16, 1940, and who shall 
have been discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after active service of 90 days or more, or by 
reason of an injury or disability incurred in 
service in line of duty. 

A. Veterans Preference Plan.—Considera- 
tions which will be given under the Veterans 
Preference Plan are as follows: 

1. Establishment of Veterans Reserves. 

Limited quantities of commodities which 
are under allocation to the FEA will be set 
aside against which export license applica- 
tions submitted by veterans will be approved. 
The quantities to be set aside will vary ac- 
cording to the tightness of supply of the 
particular commodity. 

To the extent of such set-aside, applica- 
tions submitted by veterans who have had 
no previous export experience in the com- 
modity will receive preferential consideration. 

2. Commodities Licensed in Accordance 
with Past Participation Records. 

A number of commodities are licensed in 
accordance with the applicant's past partici- 
pation during a base period. When this 
licensing practice bars a veteran from par- 
ticlpating because of his absence in the mili- 
tary service during all or part of that base 
period FEA will accept export experience in 
the particular commodity in other years as 
his basis for participating with other ex- 
porters in the export quota. 

Veterans not previously engaged in export- 
ing will also be permitted to export certain 
quantities of these commodities, but licenses 
will be issued to them out of the quantities 
set aside in the “Veterans Reserve.” 

B. Procedure of Filing Applications Under 
the Veterans Preference Plan.—In submitting 
applications under the Veterans Preference 
Plan, the procedure set forth below shall be 
followed :! 

1. To establish his status as a veteran, the 
veteran must submit a letter, in duplicate, 
addressed to the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C., Attention: Vet- 
erans Preference Officer. This letter must 
contain the following information: 





*The requirements contained in part B 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of July 31, 1945, and ap- 
proval number BB 31—RO88, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 


a. Name and address. 

b. If applications will be submitted by a 
firm or corporation, state name and address 
of such firm or corporation. 

c. A statement showing (1) date of entry 
into active military or naval service, (2) the 
type and date of discharge or release, includ- 
ing the title of the document, (3) the branch 
of the service, and (4) the serial number. 
Instead of such statement the veteran may, 
if he wishes, furnish a photostatic copy or a 
copy of his discharge or release certified by a 
commissioned officer of the armed forces or 
a notary public. 

d. That all export license applications sub- 
mitted for special consideration will be filed 
for his own account, or, if filed for the ac- 
count of a firm or corporation, indicate the 
extent of the applicant’s ownership interest 
in such firm or corporation and the extent of 
applicant’s active participation in the 
business. 

Ordinarily, license applications filed by 
veterans under this procedure will not re- 
ceive the benefits of this plan unless such 
applications are filed by the veteran for his 
own account or for the account of a firm or 
corporation in which he has at least 50% 
ownership interest. FEA will notify the 
veteran of his eligibility to preference under 
the plan. His eligibility having been estab- 
lished, the veteran need not submit this 
information again. 

2. When submitting applications, the words 
“Veterans Preference’ must be placed at the 
bottom of Section 7 (e) of the form FEA 419. 
Under these words, the veteran should indi- 
cate if he has had previous experiende in the 
export of the specific commodity, or commod- 
ities, covered by the application. In those 
cases where export licenses are normally 
granted on the basis of past exports, veterans 
who have had export experience in the com- 
modity prior to entering service may be re- 
quested to provide information as to the 
extent of their past participation. 

Veterans should note that while every pos- 
sible consideration will be given to their ap- 
plications, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion cannot guarantee that veterans will 
receive approved export licenses for all appli- 
cations submitted. 

Veterans are advised that they must com- 
ply with the regulations of the FEA, including 
the requirement of a firm order for the com- 
modities covered by the application, and 
must possess necessary import recommenda- 
tions or other specified documents in in- 
stances where they are required. 

C. Available Information for Guidance of 
Veterans.—It is suggested that veterans Cce- 
siring to set up or reestablish an export busi- 
ness acquaint themselves with present For- 
eign Economic Administration regulations 
governing the export of commodities. Copies 
of the Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
18, outlining these regulations, may be cb- 
tained at $0.50 per copy from the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce; the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; or the New 
York office of FEA located at 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Current Export Bulletins published by FEA 
from time to time supplement the informa- 
tion contained in the current Comprehensive 
Export Schedule. These bulletins may be 
obtained free of charge and are available 
from the Exporters Service, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., or our 
New York office located at 61 Broadway, or 
from the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. The veteran may also request 
that his name be placed on the mailing list 
to receive copies of Current Export Bulletins 
by directing his request to the Requirements 
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and Supply Branch, FEA, Washington 25, 
D.C. All forms to be used in submitting ex- 
port license applications may also be obtained 
from any of the offices indicated above. 

Veterans should note that there are many 
commodities which may be exported under 
general license without the necessity of filing 
individual export license applications. In 
addition, there are many other commodities 
which may be exported in small quantities 
under general license to most destinations 
without requiring an individual export li- 
cense. These general license provisions are 
set forth in Section I of the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule. 

Veterans having any specific questions con- 
cerning procedures should address their in- 
quiries to the FEA, Washington 25, D. C., 
Attention: Veterans Preference Officer, who 
will answer such questions and also will fur- 
nish any additional data which he believes 
will be helpful and useful to the veteran in 
setting up or reestablishing an export busi- 
ness. 


No. 646—Current Export Bulletin No. 269, 
August 9, 1945 


I. Exportations to the Philippine Islands 

A. Current Export Bulletin No. 246 (An- 
nouncement 623 in FoREIGN (COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 9) dated May 26, 1945, an- 
nounced the resumption of licensing of com- 
mercial exports to the Philippine Islands and 
the inclusion of these Islands in Country 
Group K, with the attendant general license 
privileges. Private trade was thereby af- 
forded the opportunity of exporting commodi- 
ties to the Philippines to supplement essential 
civilian supplies being provided by the United 
States Armed Services, which assumed the 
primary responsibility following the libera- 
tion of the Islands. 

The responsibility for providing the Philip- 
pine Islands with essential civilian supplies 
after September 1, 1945, will be transferred 
from the Armed Services to the Foreign 
Economic Administration until such time as 
normal trade is completely reestablished. 
During this period: private trade is urged 
to make every effort to supply sufficient ma- 
terials to meet the needs of the Philippine 
Islands. — 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
Philippine Islands be provided with the sup- 
plies necessary to alleviate the impoverished 
condition brought about through the more 
than three-year occupancy by Japanese 
troops and to enable the people of these 
Islands, deprived of even the simplest neces- 
sities of life during that period, to make the 
fullest possible contribution to the further 
prosecution of the war against Japan. To 
the extent that it appears private trade can- 
not meet the minimum requirements of the 
program set up for the Philippines, the For- 
eign Economic Administration will attempt 
to supply the deficiencies through the facili- 
ties of the U. S. Commercial Company. 

B. In order that the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration may have some indication of 
the extent to which private trade will supply 
the needs of the Philippine Islands, and to 
assure that all available allocations are com- 
pletely absorbed, it is necessary that all 
export license applicatiéns for the month of 
September be filed no later than August 31, 
1945; applications received after that date 
will be held until the fourth quarter. Ap- 
plications for the fourth quarter must be 
filed no later than November 15, 1945. The 
Foreign Economic Administration, for its 
part, will expedite to the greatest extent 
possible the processing of all export license 
applications covering shipments to the 
Philippines. 

C. Exporters are reminded that since the 
Philippine Islands are included in Country 
Group K, a large number of commodities can 
be exported to these Islands under general 
license. Exporters are also reminded that 
(as explained in Current Export Bulletin No. 
252, dated June 22, 1945, Subject II) (An- 
nouncement 629 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 30, 1945) cotton woven 
textiles, petroleum, and petroleum products 
may not at the present be exported by private 
exporters to the Philippine Islands. 
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Il. Limited Production License (LPL) Pro- 
cedure Extended to Additional Commodi- 
ties 


The limited production license procedure 
for farm machinery and equipment set forth 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 256, Subject I, 
is extended to cover farm machinery and 
equipment, except repair parts, classified 
under any of the following Schedule B num- 
bers provided they are produced for export 
under authority of WPB Order L-257-e dur- 
ing the year starting July 1, 1945: 


606200 612100 
606300 724100 


These Schedule B numbers shall be added 
to the list of Schedule B numbers set forth 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 256, Subject 
I, part B. (Announcement 633 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 14) 


Ill. Export Program for Cotton Knit Fabrics 
and Cotton Knit Fabricated Articles, Third 
Quarter 1945 


A. In order to enable U. S. exporters to 
plan their sales programs for the third cal- 
endar quarter for cotton knit goods classified 
under the following Schedule B numbers, the 
Foreign Economic Administration announces 
that an export program of approximately 
2,000,000 pounds of cotton knit goods has 
been established for that period for the 
destinations in part C: 


Cotton knit fabric in the piece: Schedule 
B No. 308000. 

Cotton knit fabricated articles, including 
hosiery, underwear, nightwear, and 

“outerwear: Schedule B Nos. 309300 
through 309990. 


B. The estimated distribution of the third 
quarter 1945 export program for cotton knit 
goods, based on the relative needs of each 
country, is indicated in part C. In addition 
a@ very small contingency of cotton knit goods 
has been established to permit approval of 
a limited number of export license applica- 
tions to those destinations listed for which a 
quota is not shown in part C. 

Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment of 
the Foreign Economic Administration and 
may be revised without further notification. 

Export license applications to be charged 
against the third quarter quotas for cotton 
knit goods must be submitted prior to the 
close of the second month in the quarter 
(August 31) in order to allow sufficient time 
for processing. 

C. Cotton Knit Goods Quotas by Country 
for Third Quarter of 1945. See part D for an 
explanation of the code numbers 1-6 which 
are used in the chart below. 
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Other Areas 


I SI achhinienticiamhsinisen dopiieinbieneieee = 5 
British: 

British Colonies and Controlled Ter- 
ritories in Eastern Hemisphere, 
consisting of British East Africa, 
British West Africa, Ceylon, Gi- 
braltar, Gozo, Malta, Mauritius and 
Dependencies, St. Helena and De- 
pendencies, and Seychelles-_---_--- 3 
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Other Areas—Continued 
British—Continued. Code 
British Colonies and Controlled Ter- 
ritories in Western Hemisphere, 
consisting of Bahamas, Barbados, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, Falkland Is- 
lands and Dependencies, Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, and 
WinGward Teens... noob eae ae 


Newfoundland, including Labrador 
under Newfoundland authority__-_ 
New Zealand, including Cook Is- 
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British Pacific Islands, consisting of 
Fiji and Tonga and Western 
SS ek I PO RR AS aS 6 

Southern Rhodesia................. 5 

Union of South Africa (including 
Southwest Africa) and Basutoland, 


Bechuanaland, and Switzerland-_- 1 
French: 
French Equatorial Africa and French 
PRAIRIES RN oe SS 5 
Ok SE eee 6 
French North Africa, including 


French Morocco, Algeria, and Tu- 
fe er ie ai Ay ete 3 
French Possessions in South Pacific, 
including French Oceania, New 
Hebrides (including British New 


French West Africa, including Mauri- 
tania, Senegal, French Guinea, 

Ivory Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, 
French Sudan, and Niger____-_---- 
Prench West Indies.........<....... 
Madagascar and Reunion____------- 
| ES Ee See eae Ca cettlla teat hal 
RS Ee ae 
Middle East Destinations, including Cy- 
prus, Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, Libya (including Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania) , Palestine, Syria and Leb- 
anon, and Trans-Jordan_--_-_-..--.--- 3 
Netherlands West Indies__......._-_--- 5 
RE ERE ER ee pe nee 6 
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D. Estimated Quota of Cotton Knit Goods 
in Pounds, Third Quarter 1945. 


Code Pounds 

ee ais ee Over 500,000. 
2__..._________. 250,000 but less than 500,000. 
EIA EEE. 100,000 but less than 250,000. 
RE es pete 50.000 but less than 100,000. 
ORR Re RS 10,000 but less than 50,000. 
Co.cc eee Eee. 


IV. Establishment of Limited Production 
License LPL for Small-Caliber Ammunition 
(.22 Caliber and Under). 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces the establishment of a limited 
production license LPL for the exportation 
of small-caliber ammunition (.22 caliber and 
under) to all Group K countries. Effective 
immediately, therefore, manufacturers who 
are authorized under WPB Order L—286 to 
produce small-caliber ammunition for ex- 
port may apply for a single license quarterly— 
a limited production license—covering ex- 
ports for their own account of each of the 
following types of small-caliber ammuni- 
tion (.22 caliber and under): 


Schedule B Unit of re- 


Commodity No. porting 
a 948101 Round 
0 ae ees 948103 Round 
Ammunition for small 

arms, n. e. Ss____-_.--. 948163 Round 
Shotgun shells____----- 948162 Units 
Fuses for guns_____---. 948701 Units 
Primers for guns___---- 948702 Units 


B. Application for Limited Production 
License LPL for Small-Caliber Ammuni- 
tion. 


1. The manufacture-exporter shall prepare 
in triplicate a complete application for 
limited production license LPL for each type 
of small-caliber ammunition listed in part 
A above. A complete application consists of 
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the Limited Production License Application 

form FEA 48, and the Distribution Schedule » 
for Small-Caliber Ammunition, form FEA 49, 
The applicant should show in the space pro. 

vided under item 4, section I, form FEA 4, 
the total quantity of the type of small-caliber 
ammunition covered by the application, 
Each copy of the form FEA 40 must be signed, 
and the application submitted to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, Requirements ang 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C., on or 
before the 15th day of the month preceding 
each calendar quarter. Applications for the 
remainder of the third calendar quarter 
should be submitted as soon as possible after 
the publication of this bulletin. 

2. In submitting applications for the re. 
mainder of the third calendar quarter the ap- 
plicant should show under column (dq) (1) 
of the form FEA 40 the proposed country 
break-down of the total quantity requested 
in the application. The Foreign Economic 
Administration will indicate in column (d) 
(2) the quantity approved for export to each 
country or country group during the re- 
mainder of the third calendar quarter. 

3. Applications for subsequent calendar 
quarters should indicate under column (b) 
of form FEA 40 the actual exports made 
during the previous quarter, under column 
(c) the estimated exports during the cur- 
rent calendar quarter; and under column 
(d) (1) the proposed exports, by country, for 
the next calendar quarter (see guide chart 
on back of form FEA 40). 

C. Export Clearance.' 

1. When making shipments under the lim- 
ited production license LPL, holders of such 
licenses must indicate on the shippers ex- 
port declaration the LPL symbol and license 
number in the space normally reserved for 
the FEA license number. Collectors of cus- 
toms are authorized to clear such shipments 
without the presentation of the LPL license. 

2. Exporters should note that the use of the 
limited production license symbol and num- 
ber is a certification by the exporter that he 
has complied with the provisions of the LPL 
license for the commodity specified. 

3. A limited production license for small- 
caliber ammunition is valid for the calendar 
quarter for which it is issued, plus the first 
sixty (60) days of the succeeding calendar 
quarter. Shipments under an LPL license, 
therefore, may be effected any time during 
the calendar quarter for which it is issued, 
plus the first sixty (60) days of the succeed- 
ing calendar quarter. The expiration date of 
the license will be indicated under section II 
of the LPL license. 

D. Appeal for Amendment to Limited Pro- 
duction License LPL for Small-caliber Am- 
munition.’ 

1. Appeals for amendments to limited pro- 
duction licenses for small-caliber ammuni- 
tion should be made by letter, in triplicate, to 
the Foreign Economic Administration, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Washington 
25, D. C 

2. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will notify the appellant by letter of the ac- 
tion taken; and, if the appeal is granted, such 
letter will serve as an official amendment to 
the LPL license. 

E. Individual, Licenses for Group K Coun- 
tries —Exporters who are not authorized un- 
der WPB Order L—286 to produce small-caliber 
ammunition for export must make applica- 
tions for individual licenses on form FEA 419 
to export to Group K countries. 

F. Exports to Other Than Group K Coun- 
tries—Applications for individual licenses 
should be made on form FEA 419 by all per- 
sons, including holders of LPL licenses for 
small-caliber ammunition, desiring to export 
small-caliber ammunition to other than 
Group K countries. 

G. Manufacturer-exporters should note 
that the assignment of country quotas under 
the LPL procedure for the exportation of 
small-caliber ammunition is made as a tem- 


‘The requirements contained in parts B, C, 
and D have been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, under date of August 1, 1945, and 
approval number BB 31—R094, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 
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porary wartime measure by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration and is subject to revo- 
cation at any time. 

H. Ammunition in excess of .22 caliber will 
continue to be licensed by the State Depart- 
ment. 

I. Additional information and copies of 
forms FEA 48 and FEA 40 may be secured 
from the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Copies of the forms may be ob- 
tained also from the New York office of the 
FEA. 


Price Control 


No. 32.—Export Sales of Subsidized Prod- 
ucts—Amendment 19 to 2d Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 19 to the 2d Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, to be 
effective August 1, 1945. 

This Amendment enables persons mak- 
ing sales of subsidized products to ex- 
porters to increase their otherwise appli- 
cable maximum domestic prices by the 
amount of any subsidy or similar benefit 
which they would be able to secure if 
selling such products for domestic civilian 
consumption, but are not able to secure 
when sold for export or are required to 
refund when sold for export. 

The text of the Amendment and state- 
ment of considerations involved are as 
follows: 


Part 1375—ExportT PRICES 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg., Amdt. 19] 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register. 

The Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation is amended by adding 
to section 2 a new paragraph (c) to read 
as follows: 

(c) Such maximum domestic price 
may be increased by any amount which 
the seller— 

(1) Would be entitled to receive in the 
nature of a Government subsidy or simi- 
lar benefit if he sold the commodity for 
civilian consumption within continental 
United States but is not entitled to re- 
ceive on sale thereof for shipment out- 
side continental United States, or 

(2) Is required to and does pay to any 
Government agency by way of reim- 
bursement for any such subsidy or sitmi- 
lar benefit received or to be received by 
him or by any other person from the 
Government with respect to such com- 
modity. 

This Amendment No. 19 shall become 
effective August 1, 1945. 

Issued this lst day of August 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 








STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT No. 19 
TO THE SECOND REVISED MAXIMUM EX- 
PORT PRICE REGULATION 


The purpose of this Amendment is to 
enable persons making sales of subsidized 
commodities to exporters to increase 
their otherwise applicable maximum do- 
mestic prices by the amount of any sub- 
Sidy or similar benefit which they would 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 
Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
i, CORR are ..-| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem 
sea ee Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
Pius Sendoncctedeovine Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
IE et IF arse: May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Ma SS REE RRR Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below). -....| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


eS a Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1036 
Switzerland\ ..-.-.-.----- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
ivan occadncaes Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
RR nd dn bicncwtunkwers Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
COMI, asc cs accom Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 






Se eee May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !_..........--- Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
ek esa. cicinh cicadas May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
See Wie ccucccn ewe Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
COUSCR BtB ch cccecwenascse Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Cvrechoslovakia ?_.......- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
p aT: Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 











po! ee ee ee te Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) ...........].---- GGias cos Do. 
URE Gacccesacueaucsien Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
I iin eisdiinsa:to sisi svare Nov. 6, 1939 ec. 16, 1939 
Cuba’ (supplementary 

agreement)..._........- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary ° 

agreement) ?._...._.... Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)_.._........- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
eae Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

oe TRIAS ROS SS Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
PURE. vibecibedesoanbens May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
RES July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Ee ..| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
BO chiduienien cmitets ..| Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
SS a ees ...| Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13. 1940. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such yses or summaries 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’ and infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation o! 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash 4 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Unitec 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ean, by schedules and ‘oa phs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 


Date for oral 
Date of issu- for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written a 
statements . 





Bolivia!_.| Apr. 4,1942| May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23, 1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 














1 Inactive. 

[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States a 
it would give ion for coneessions, at the time 
of apie formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
yew + Reciprocity Information or the Department 
0 ate. 


T. C. A. Has Record Month 


Trans-Canada Air Lines flew a total 
of 9,476,937 revenue passenger miles dur- 
ing June, the heaviest month in the com- 
pany’s history. 

This was an increase of 7.04 percent 
over May, which had likewise been a 
record. 








be able to secure with respect to such 
commodities when sold for domestic ci- 
villian consumption but which they are 
unable to secure when sold for export or 
which they are required to refund when 
such commodities are sold for export. 
Section 3 (e) of the Regulation already 
permits such additions by exporters. It 
was assumed, when Section 3 (e) was 
added to the Regulation, that sales of 
subsidized commodities to exporters 
would be made at subsidized domestic 
ceiling prices and consequently that it 
would be sufficient to provide that the 
exporter might increase his otherwise 
applicable ceiling price by any amount 
he might be required to pay by way of 
refund of the subsidy or similar benefit. 
It now appears, however, that in some 
cases, particularly in the case of refined 
sugar, the subsidizing agency requires 
that the refund of the subsidy or similar 
benefit be made by the person selling the 


commodity to the exporter. This pro- 
cedure for securing reimbursement nec- 
essarily presupposes that the seller will 
increase his price to the exporter by the 
amount of the subsidy or similar benefit. 
The present Ameridment is designed to 
authorize such increase. 

Reference is made to the Statement of 
Considerations accompanying Amend- 
ment No. 8 in which are set forth the 
reasons for permitting exporters to in- 
crease their prices to reflect subsidies 
they are unable to secure or must refund 
with respect to exported commodities 
which are subsidized in the domestic 
market. Those same reasons apply in 
the case of sales to exporters, where the 
seller is unable to secure or must refund 
the amount of subsidy or similar benefit 
payable with respect to sales of the com- 
modity for domestic civilian consump- 
tion. Such reasons are therefore incor- 
porated herein by reference. 

Issued this Ist day of August 1945. 


i Re eg 
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Week Ended August 11 


The announcement that priorities on 
the sale of oversea war surplus and resi- 
due are now in effect high-lighted the 
past week at the Office of the Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 

The ANLC directed its field commis- 
sioners to give priority in the purchase 
of oversea surplus to United States Gov- 
ernment agencies for their use in foreign 
areas, according to Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe, who is in Europe 
conferring with his field commissioners. 

The directive was issued as a result 
of the establishment of oversea surplus 
sales priorities by the Surplus Property 
Board in an amendment to Regulation 8, 
which governs oversea sales disposal, Mr. 
McCabe said. 

Top priority will include sales of over- 
sea surplus to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, not only for its own use in 
foreign areas, but also when acquiring 
property under lend-lease appropriations 
or for UNRRA. 

The next opportunity to make pur- 
chases is accorded to American non- 
profit institutions. These institutions in- 
clude any American scientific, literary, 
educational, public-health, public-wel- 
fare, charitable or eleemosynary institu- 
tion, and any hospital or similar group, 
as defined in the amendment to SPB 
Regulation 8. 

American manufacturers or distribu- 
tors come next in the order of priorities 
for the purchase of surpluses with their 
own name or trade-mark, for use or dis- 
posal in foreign areas, so that they will 
be in a position to protect their brands 
and to repair, service, and distribute their 
merchandise in an orderly fashion. All 
purchases of this character will natu- 
rally be subject to the regulations of the 
country in which they are to be sold. 

Foreign governments are next in the 
order of priorities, regardless of the lo- 
cation of the surplus property, in making 
purchases for relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction purposes, as may be de- 
termined by the field commissioners, 
after consultation with the State Depart- 
ment, or its missions, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

Next in order is the country where the 
surplus is located, if it is desired for pur- 
poses other than relief, rehabilitation, 
and freconstruction; and, finally, any 
other purchasers, including any other 
foreign governments as may be deter- 
mined by the field commissioners. 

“In establishing these priorities, the 
SPB gave us wide latitude so that we 
may utilize the ‘dollar priority’ whenever 
and wherever possible, in line with our 
established policy of selling for dollars 
when they are available,” Mr. McCabe 
explained. “We recognize that it is our 
duty to see that the American taxpayer 
receives, wherever possible, the fair value 
of the property based upon its original or 


replacement cost and the condition and 
utility at the time of sale. There will be 
no attempt to profit from existing scarc- 
ities, and no more than a fair price will 
be charged in any case. 

“If in their opinion the fixed price is 
too high, prospective buyers may make 


offers at a lower price. The Commis- 
sioner will then determine whether to 
accept the highest price offered or make 
some other disposition. He will reserve 
in all cases the privilege of rejecting any 
and all offers. He will also make alloca- 
tions, whenever necessary, on the basis 
of need, in cases not involving the prior- 
ity of Government agencies. However, 
insofar_as there are dollars or dollar ex- 
change available in foreign countries, we 
want to sell as much surplus as possible 
for immediate cash payment. Sales to 
foreign governments may, however, be 
made for local currency where the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of State so direct. In this determination 
special consideration to the economy of 
each prospective foreign government is 
given according to the objective of the 
Congress as set forth in the preamble of 
the Surplus Property Act.” 

All sales will be subject to certain 
conditions: 

A. No customs, duties or similar 
charges on the property will be levied 
against the United States; 

B. Goods will be sold “as is” without 
warranty except as to title; 

C. Goods will be sold where they are, 
and possession must normally be taken 
within 30 days from the date of sale; 

D. Where the purchasing government 
plans to sell surplus stocks, provision will 
be made that the distribution does not 
discriminate against United States con- 
cerns doing business in that country; 

E. With minor exceptions, no surplus- 
property purchases can be reimported 
into the United States in the same or sub- 
stantially the same form. 

“Another highly important point,” Mr. 
McCabe said, “is that the representatives 
of the various groups must assume the 
responsibility of informing themselves of 
available surpluses. All sales will, of ne- 
cessity, be made through the Field Com- 
missioner in each area, and no attempt 
will be made to effect the sale of foreign 
surpluses through the Commissioner’s 
office in Washington.” 

Mr. McCabe also stressed the import- 
ance of priority claimants’ acting with- 
out delay in establishing contacts with 
the field commissioners, because the time 
during which the surplus and residue can 
be held by the ANLC Field Commissioners 
will be limited. Their addresses can be 
secured from the ANLC Office in: The 
New War Department Building, Twenty- 
first Street and Virginia Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. This time limit is neces- 
sary because the Commissioners must 
dispose of the surplus without undue de- 
lay, so as to get our troops home as 
rapidly as possible and to avoid any un- 


necessary loss from deterioration or from 
“missing the market.” 

The central field commissioner is now 
operating in the European theater with 
offices in Paris, London, and Rome. The 
Paris office is 29 Rue de Barri; the London 
office is 9 Stanhope Gate, West 1, London; 
the Rome office is care of the United 
States Embassy, with a branch office at 
Caserta. An office is being established in 
Cairo, Egypt, for the disposal of surpluses 
in the African-Middle East theater. Its 
temporary address is care of the Ameri- 
can Legation. The field commissioner in 
the Persian Gulf Command, with head- 
quarters at Teheran, is already operating 
under the general supervision of the 
Cairo office. 

Mr. McCabe said that, as soon as other 
field commissioners are established and 
ready to function, their names and ad- 
dresses will be released to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers through the general 
and trade press, secretaries of trade asso- 
ciations, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and all other public media. 
The centralization of war surplus and 
residue disposal in Europe, the appoint- 
ment of Phelps Kelley, Chicago, IIl., in- 
dustrialist, as field commissioner for the 
Italy area, and of James M. Brittain of 
Haverford, Pa., as field commissioner in 
England, were announced by Maj. Gen. 
Donald H. Connolly, Army-Navy Deputy 
Commissioner. 

The centralization places both the 
European and Mediterranean areas, 
which correspond to the Army’s Thea- 
ters of Operations, under supervision of 
James S. Knowlson, ANLC Central Field 
Commissioner with Headquarters at 
Paris, France. Previously the Mediter- 
ranean area was under a separate field 
commissioner set-up. Its headquarters 
at present is Caserta, Italy, but is being 
moved to Rome. 

Mr. Kelley for the past 2 months has 
been serving on the Paris staff of ANLC 
as chief of its operations division. 

Mr. Brittain, general counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
Pa., formerly was Director of the Con- 
tract and Claims Division in ETO. 

Mr. Knowlson, who is president and 
chairman of the board of Stewart-War- 
ner Corporation of Chicago, has just re- 
turned to Paris after consultations in 
Washington. He was accompanied to 
Europe by Thomas B. McCabe, Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner, who is 
making an inspection of the surplus dis- 
posal activities in ETO-MTO. 

Besides the headquarters offices in 
Paris at 29 Rue de Barri, the Central 
Field Commissioner, as already indicated, 
has a branch office at 9 Stanhope Gate, 
London, West 1, England. It is planned 
to open other branch offices in stategic 
European cities as the ETO surplus-dis- 
posal program gets under way. At pres- 
ent, it is in the organizational stage. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Additional information concerning each 
export or import opportunity, including 
a World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, 
and may be obtained upon inquiry from 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. HoWever, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors From Abroad 


Sujer Matrajt, representing Matrajt Her- 
manos S. A. Comercial e Industrial, Canning 
867, Buenos Aires, Argentina, is interested in 
plastic articles of all descriptions; rayon and 
nylon textiles; radio and television equip- 
ment; household appliances; men’s clothes 
and furnishings; tertile machinery. He is 
presently in this country, and his mailing 
address while here: “% Hotel Waldorf Astoria, 
Park Avenue at Fiftieth Street, New York 
City. 

James Miller of James Miller & Co., French 
Bank Building, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments, is interested in engineering equipment 
and general merchandise. His arrival is ex- 
pected October 1, 1945, via East Coast port, 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: °- Charteréd Bank of India, 
Australia, and China, 65 Broadway, New York 
City. His itinerary will include: New York 
City, Washington, Chicago. 

William Stanley Neale, representing Charles 
Steele & Co. Pty. Ltd., 11 Michael Street, 
Brunswick, Victoria, Australia, is interested 
in cellophanes, papers, tropic proofing mate- 
rials. His arrival was expected early August 
1945, via Pacific Coast, for a visit of 3 to 4 
months. His mailing address while here: % 
Shellmar Products Co., 224 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. His itinerary will 
include: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, and Washington, D. C. 

Harry Shovelton, representing Gum Leaf 
Paper Goods and its associate house, Shovel- 
ton & Storey, 292 Nicholson Street, Fitzroy, 
Victoria, Australia, is interested in paper 
making machinery and paper. His arrival is 
expected November 1945, via Atlantic Coast 
Port, for a visit of 2 months, His mailing 
address while here: % Australian Legation, 
Washington, D.C. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Jose Menasseh Nahon, representing Nahon 
& Irmao, 108 Rua 13 de Maio, Belem, Para, 











| or world trade. 


With this issue of ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, the Department of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the 
American Foreign Service, resumes 
an old, established aid to foreign 
traders—the dissemination of spe- 
cific opportunities to buy or sell 
abroad. This is one of a number 
of services to oversea traders dis- 
continued by the Department fol- 
lowing the declaration of war in 
1941. As the war progressed, and 
shortages of goods, shipping, and 
manpower became more critical, 
trade-promotional activities were 
not only unnecessary, but incon- 
sistent with the objectives of our 
wartime controls. The desperate 
needs of the enemy-occupied and 
beleaguered Allies gave birth to 
lend-lease and the system of gov- 
ernment-to-government dealings, 
which in many instances com- 
pletely replaced private channels. 

The reversal of this trend is re- 
flected in recent changes in the 
regulations and directives of the 
agencies concerned with economic 
warfare. The list of generally 
licensed goods is now impressive. 
Private trade is being restored with 
respect to the liberated aréas as 
fast as conditions permit. The De- 
partment is entirely aware that 
many of these trade leads are not 
immediately susceptible of develop- 
ment. Shortages of goods and 
shipping will continue for some 
time; many practical and technical 
details remain to be worked out be- 
fore private trade can be restored 
completely in devastated areas. 

It is not too early to begin nego- 
tiations, however, and the reestab- 
lishment of this service is symbolic 
of the Department’s interest in the 
restoration of international trade 
to its normal private channels at 
the earliest possible moment, con- 
sistent with the best interests of 
the Nation. 

As part of a program to provide 
specific aids to United States for- 
eign traders, this page in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY will serve as one 
of several media for the establish- 
ment of mutually satisfactory re- 
lations between foreign traders in 
this country and abroad. It will 
bring to the attention of interested 
United States businessmen the 
names of business visitors from 
abroad; specific opportunities to 
export or import; newly published 
lists of foreign buyers, suppliers, 
industries, service organizations, 
and professional men; opportu- 
nities to bid on foreign government 
tenders; and any other new leads 
f 


















Brazil, is interested in skins, vegetable oils 
and waxes, balat cocoa for export from Brazil. 
His arrival was expected July 30, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His mailing 
address while here: % Kennedy, Butcher & 
Co. Inc., 76 Beaver Street, New York City. 
His itinerary will include New York. 

Juan Buraglia of Buraglia & Cia. S. A., No. 
28-138, Calle 13, Bogota, Colombia, is inter- 
ested in steel bars, window frames, and glass 
and metallic doors, also agricultural machin- 
ery. His arrival is expected on August 25, 
1945, via Brownsville, for a visit of about 2 
months. His mailing address while here: 
% Columbia, Consulate, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, and % Chrysler Corp., Export 
Division Detroit 31, Michigan. His itinerary 
will include: New York, August 27 to Sep- 
tember 10; Pittsburgh, September 10 to 17; 
Detroit, September 17 to October 15. 

Leo Frankel, Apartado Aereo No. 771, Medel- 
lin, Colombia, representing Sociedad Impor- 
tadora e Industrial and Circuito Antioquia, 
Medellin, is interested in moving-picture 
equipment, general merchandise, drugs and 
cosmetics. His arrival was expected July 
25, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of $ months. 
His mailing address while here: % Mecke & 
Co., 82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: Rochester, Minn., Chi- 
cago, and New York, N. Y. 

Rufino Guzman, representing Industria de 
Empaques Modernos, ota, Colombia, is 
interested in printing machinery, particularly 
machinery for printing on cellophane. His 
arrival was expected about July 19, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of 90 days. His mailing 
address white here: % E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Export Department, Empire 
State Building, New York City. His itinerary 
will include New York and Philadelphia. 

Luveton Cerconne (Vargas) and Maggi 
Cerconne (Vargos), representing Fabrica 
de Fideos Cerconne, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, are interested in machinery equipment 
for a noodle factory. Their arrival was ex- 
pected July 31, 1945, via Brownsville, Tex., 
for a visit of 3 months. Their mailing ad- 
dress while here: “% Costa Rican Consulate, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York,N.Y. Their 
itinerary will include New York City and 
Buffalo. 

Richard H. Higgs and Charles J. Stayt, rep- 
resenting Richard Lloyd, Limited, Steelhouse 
Works, Oliver Street, Birmingham, England, 
are interested in latest machine-tool develop- 
ments. Their arrival is expected mid-August 
1945, via New York, for a visit of about 2 
months. Their mailing address while here: 
% O. K. Tool Co., Shelton, Conn. Their itin- 
erary will include: New York, Newark, Shel- 
ton, Middletown, Hartford, Springfield, Green- 
field, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Butfalo. 

George Darley, 508 Richmond Road, Shef- 
field 9, England, representing George Wosten- 
holm & Son Limited, Washington Works, 
Sheffield, England, is interested in methods of 
cutlery production. His arrival was expected 
during July 1945, via New York, for a visit of 
3 months. His mailing address while here: 
% Messrs. William Langbein & Bros., 159 
Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include: New York and Boston. 

Paul de Rosiere, Director of General of Fon- 
deries de Creil, 11 Rue Jean Mermez, Paris, 
France, is representing the Société Industri- 
elle d’Applications Mécaniques (mechanical 
appliances), Levallois-Perret, Paris. He is 
interested in all types of electrical appliances 
and electrical hand-machine tools. . He is 
presently in this country, and his mailing 
address while here: % William Kennedy, 
Ritz Tower Hotel, New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include: Chicago, August 8 to 11; 
Detroit, August 13 to 15; Cleveland, August 
16 to 18; New York, August 20 to 30. 
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K. S. Hirlekar, 151 Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay, India, representing Independent 
Film Producers Association, Bombay, is in- 
terested in motion-picture production. His 
arrival was expected July 31, 1945, via New 
York or Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His 
mailing address while here: “% American Ex- 
press Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: New York, Washing- 
ton, Rochester, Chicago, and Hollywood. Mr. 
Hirlekar will be accompanied by Messrs. S. 
Sundararajan, Roop. K. Shorey, Kedar Shar- 
ma, P. N. Roy. 

Kazem Khosrowshahi, representing Hassan 
Khosrowshahi, Sedalan Malek, Tehran, Iran, 
is interested in chemicals, drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, steel (iron and steel plate), hard- 
ware, household water pumps, electrical ap- 
pliances and related lines; the Iranian firm is 
in a position to export Persian and Arabian 
gum, rugs and carpets, and a smail quantity 
of raw wool. He is presently in this country, 
and his mailing address while here: 128 West 
Eightieth Street (first floor), New York City. 

Javier Moya Delgado, Pedro Moreno 1668, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico, representing 
Cia. Vidriera de Guadalajara, S. A., is inter- 
ested in machinery and chemicals. His ar- 
rival was expected July 21, 1945, via Browns- 
ville, Tex., for a visit of 29 days. His mailing 
address while here: “% General Glass Co., 
County City, Atlantic City, N. J. His itin- 
gf will include: New Jersey and New York, 

E. Lewin-Epstein of E. Lewin-Epstein Ltd., 
55 Nahlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv, Pales- 
tine, is interested in Offset photo-litho ma- 
chinery and equipment and graphic mate- 
rials. His arrival is expected September 1945, 
for a visit of 3 or 4 months. His mailing ad- 
dress_while here: c/o Palestine Economic 
Corp.“of New York, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. His itinerary will include: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

J. Gamsa, Standard Bank Chambers, 144 
Longmarket Street, Capetown, South Africa, 
is interested in industrial chemicals, engi- 
neering supplies, textiles and food products. 
He is presently in this country and expects 
to remain until the end of September. His 
mailing address while here: “% William S. 
Gamsa, 873 Broadway, New York. 

Stuart M. L. Hatrick, P. O. Box 315, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, Union of South Africa, is 
interested in hospital supplies, including rub- 
ber goods, medical lines, penicillin, DDT. He 
is expected to arrive the end of September 
via New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. His 
mailing address while here: % Hotel New 
Yorker, Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Walter McNaughton, 1 Ffennell Road, Vil- 
lage Deep, Johannesburg, South Africa, is 
interested in spray paint equipment and 
allied lines, such as drying ovens and all types 
of refinishing equipment. His arrival is 
expected by late September, via New York. 
His mailing address while here: % Bar- 
clays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

E. I. Rogoff of E. I. Rogoff (Pty) Ltd., 301 
Empire Building, Kruis Street, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is interested in machine and 
mechanics’ tools, glass, paper, builders’ hard- 
ware, timber, building materials, plumbing 
fixtures, textiles. His arrival is expected near 
the end of August, via New York, for a visit 
of 4 to 6 weeks. 

Azel F. Carlson, General Manager, AB, A, C, 
Gustafson, Kungsgatan 18. iv, Stockholm, 
Sweden, is interested in all kinds of ma- 
chinery, especially that related to the clothing 
trade; also machine tools and other ma- 
chinéry and accessories used in the textile 
industry. He is presently in this country; 
his mailing address while here: “ Norstrom, 
714 Hyde Parke Avenue, Roslindale, Mass. 

Mustafa Birol, representing M. Fahri Birol 
ve Evlatlari, Marpuccular Cad. 47, Istanbul, 
Turkey, is interested in general merchandise. 
His arrival was expected about July 31, 1945; 
his mailing address is not known. His 
itinerary will include: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

Sami Layektez, representing Etablissements 
Helios, 124-128 Hezaren Cad., Istanbul, Tur- 
key, is interested in electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment. His arrival is expected the 
end of August; his mailing address is not 
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known. His itinerary will include: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Newark, and San 
Francisco. 

Horacio Garcia Capurro, Ellauri 1225, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, is interested in con- 
struction materials. His arrival was expected 
July 27, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
months. His mailing address while here: 
% Lone Star Cement Co., 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include New York and Washington. 

Alfonso Rincon Montiel, representing Rin- 
con and Urdaneta, Calle Comercio 38, Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, is interested in automobiles 
and typewriters. His arrival was expected 
August 4 or 5, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
weeks. His mailing address while here: % 
Frederick Henges, Jr., Inc., 24 State Street, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit. Mr. Rincon 
will be accompanied by Jose de Jesus 
Urdaneta and Onofre Segundo Urdaneta. 

Mahmoud Aboul Fath, 8 Sharia Darih Saad, 
Cairo, Egypt, is interested in tires, pharma- 
ceuticals, trucks, tractors, air-conditioning 
equipment, small agricultural implements, 
water purifiers, water tubes, electrical equip- 
ment, Diesel engines (large and small), plas- 
tic, rayon, sanitary equipment. He is pres- 
ently in this country; his mailing address 
while here: % Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Park 
Avenue at Fiftieth Street., New York City. 
He is expected to remain here 2 or 3 months. 
Mr. Fath is a member of the Egyptian Senate 
and was a delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Salvador Gonzalez G., Morelos 36, Puerto 
Vallarta, Jalisco, Mexico, is interested in small 
electric power plant and hardware. His ar- 
rival was expected July 21, 1945, via San 
Antonio, Tex., for a visit of 2 months. His 
mailing address while here: “ Jose Gonzalez, 
3425 Block Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. His 
itinerary will include: New York, Rochester, 
Minn., and San Francisco. 

Rafael Gutierrez Santana, Juarez 30, 
Puerto Vallarta, Jalisco, is interested in 
hardware and notions. His arrival was ex- 
pected July 21, 1945, via San Antonio, Tex., 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. His itinerary will 
while here: “% Jose Gonzalez, 3425 Block 
include New York, Rochester, Minn, and San 
Francisco. 

Martin J. Willis, chemical engineer, rep- 
resenting Westcott Hazell Engineering & 
Steel Pty. Ltd., 16 O’Connell Street, Sydney, 
Australia, is interested in food machinery and 
processes, plastics, testing and control instru- 
ments, and hydraulics. He plans to arrive 
in this country approximately September 1 
for a stay of about 6 months. While in this 
country his address will be: “% Frederick & 
O'Meara Ltd., 7 Water Street, New York City. 

W. A. Bartiett, Director and General Man- 
ager of Dunlop Rubber (Aust.) Ltd., 108 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia, is in- 
terested in pre-fabricated housing; modern 
industrial buildings; employees’ welfare 
work. He is due to arrive in this country ap- 
proximately September 20 for a stay of 6 
weeks en route to Europe and will be in the 
United States for another 6 weeks prior to 
returning to Australia. While here his mail- 
ing address will be: “. Dunlop Rubber (Aust.) 
Ltd., Trinity Building, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York City. 

Walter Conrad Kuhn, representing Brown's 
Dry Cleaning Co., Ltd., 73 Camberwell Road, 
Upper Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia, is in- 
terested in new developments in plant, equip- 
ment, and supplies of the dry-cleaning in- 
dustry. He is due to arrive some time during 
the month of August for a stay of approxi- 
mately 244 months. Mailing address while 
in this country: % Mrs. Ray Vandenberg, 2407 
North Kedizu Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

L. R. Owen, representing Norman Baker & 
Longhurst Pty. Ltd., 50 York Street, Sydney, 
Australia, is interested in hand and precision 
tool agencies. He is due to arrive in the 
United States approximately November 15 for 
a stay of about 3 months. Mailing address 
while in this country: “% Chase National Bank, 
Madison Avenue at Sixtieth Street, New York 
City. 

Marcus Rupert Tarrant, representing The 
Myer Emporium Ltd., 314 Bourke Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia, is interested in 
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hearing aids of all kinds. He is due to arrive 
early in September for a stay of approxi. 
mately 3 months. Mailing address while in 
this country: % Associated Merchandising 
Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 

Maurice Charles Lloyd, representing Eliza 
Tinsley Pty. Ltd., 640 Bourke Street, Mel. 
bourne, Victoria, Australia, is interested in 
the manufacture of sandpaper under license, 
He is due to arrive in the United States in 
early September for a stay of approximately 
4 months. Mailing address while in this 
country: “% Durex Corp., 63 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Charles Hope, Governing Director of 
Charles Hope Limited, Wandoo Street, Valley, 
Brisbane, Australia, is interested in food pro. 
duction, machinery and refrigeration. He ig 
due to arrive about the middle of September, 
Mailing address while in this country: % The 
Australian Legation, 3117 Woodland Drive 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Rafael Rojas Pena, representing his own 
private business as well as the firm Rojas & 
Steffens, Ltd., Carrera 5a., No. 14-85, Cali, 
Colombia, is interested in industrial machin.- 
ery, insecticides, aeroplanes, agricultural im- 
plements, paints, special tools. He is due to 
arrive July 31 for a visit of about 4 months, 
Plans are to travel to the Middle West, New 
York and New England, and the Western 
States. His mailing address while here: % 
Joseph Gorelik & Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City; Berry Bros., Inc., Colby and Leib 
Streets, Detroit, Mich.; Trimz Co., Inc., 222 
West North Bank Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Frazer & Hanson, 301 Clay Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

Armando Lopez Lopez, Zaragoza 31, Yahual- 
ica, Jalisco, Mexico, on his own behalf, is 
interested in clothing, hardware, and ma- 
chinery. He was due to arrive July 28 and 
to remain approximately 29 days. His mail- 
ing address while here: “% Jesus Rosales, 1221 
Barrington Street, West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Francisco Martinez Rueda, Allende 18, Ya- 
hualica, Jalisco, Mexico, representing his own 
business “La Baja California”, is interested 
in clothing and notions. His mailing address 
while here: “% Jesus Rosales, 1221 Barrington 
Street, West Los Angeles, Calif. He was due 
to arrive July 28 and to remain approximately 
29 days. 

R. W. Uren, representing R. W. Uren, Ltd., 
Nathan’s Building, Grey Street, Wellington, 
New Zealand, is interested in fine glove leath- 
ers. He is presently in this country and 
expects to remain for approximately 4 
months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Walter Haas, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

A. J. van Zyl, representing Die Transvaler- 
Boekhandel, 18 Hoek Street and P. O. Box 
8124, Johannesburg Union of South Africa, 
and Voorradeinkopers en Verspreiders Maats- 
kappy Bepert (V. V. M. Limited), 2 Geneva 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, is interested in representing 
American manufacturers of typewriters, steel 
cabinets, fountain pens and general office 
equipment. Can be reached until August 31: 
c/o Joshua B. Powers, 345 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Export Opportunities 


Gregorio Araneta, Inc., Insular Life Build- 
ing, Manila, Philippines, desires to purchase 
20 or 30 prefabricated houses for a housing 
develpoment in Manila as soon as practicable. 
Also interested in representation. 

J. C. Kemsley & Company, Ltd. (P. O. 
Box 174), 37 Main Street, Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Prov., Union of South Africa, desires to pur- 
chase 100 to 200 men’s Palm Beach suits or 
similar summer suits of: various finishes in 
materials, plain colors, conservative styles, 
various sizes. 

Victor Bonafede, P. O. Box 33, Huguenot, 
Union of South Africa, desires to purchase 
equipment to furnish 20 cubicles for ladies’ 
beauty parlor. 

J. Jacobi & Co. (A/sia) Pty. Ltd., 66 King 
Street, Sydney, Australia, is interested in 
purchasing elastic corset cloth, satin, corsets, 
corset slips, brassieres. Standard colors. If 
possible, ready-made garments should be 
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marked “Made in U. S. A.”, or the envelopes 
or boxes should be so marked. 

Usines Peters-Lacroiz, S. A., 9, rue Dob- 
pelenberg, Haren, Belgium, desires to pur- 
chase, when conditions permit, alpanaphto-. 
lene sulfonate of soda (C.10H7—S.0.3MA 
alpha position), preserves color of paper- 
pandings; quality needed at present 51 tons; 

per for transfers and chromolithography; 
weight of paper in grams (net): 100 to 110 

ms to the square meter, prior to treat- 
ment, 100 cm. x 80 cm. sheets, 

Melotte Cream Separator & Machinery 
Company, 58-60 Stewart Street, Toronto 2-B, 
Canada, is interested in purchase quotations 
on double acting electric water pumps (with- 
out motors), capacity 250 to 3,000 gallons 
per hour; also water-cooled gasoline engines, 
Diesel generating plants, Diesel engines, 4- 

cle, and air-cooled gasoline engines, 4 cycle, 

line-operated electric generating plants 
for home and farm use. 

Frank Tilley & Son, 21 King Street East, 
Toronto 1, Canada, desires to purchase leather 

s, such as billfolds, watch straps, port- 
folio cases, brief cases, ladies’ handbags, util- 
ity cases (plain and fitted) of leather and 
fabric; high-priced and medium-priced lines, 
chiefly the latter. 

Kurt Sternberg y Cia. Ltda., Huerfanos 972 
(Casilla 884), Santiago, Chile, are interested 
in purchase quotations on aerial tramways or 
ropeways; capacity 40 metric tons of trans- 
port capacity per hour, 2,800 meters in length, 
25 percent average gradient. It is required to 
work in sulphur mines located at 4,500 me- 
ters above sea level; marked drops in temper- 
ature are encountered, often to 15 C. below 
zero; the wagons must stand strong winds. 

Biscuits Gondolo, 72 rue Vaillant-Coutur- 
ijere, Maisons-Alfort, Seine, France, desires to 
purchase, when conditions permit, bakery 
equipment. It is suggested firms include 
catalogs when writing to the French com- 

y. Ps 
Pah Moosa Ismail and Sons, Jamal Build- 
ing, 211-217 Nagdevi Street, Bombay 3, In- 
dia. This firm is interested in purchasing: 
camphor, tablet form (principal use for in- 
secticides); rayon fabric, crepe (assorted col- 
ors and patterns, width 36 to 40 inches); 
second-hand clothing, coats and pants only 
(woolen and cotton); thermos flasks, 9,000 
pieces of 1-pint capacity and 3,000 pieces of 
\%-pint capacity. 

Stabilimento Fibreno, 6 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, Italy, desires to purchase, when 
conditions permit, linoleum and wooden 
flooring (parquet) for apartments, stores, 
offices, etc. 

Soc. Anon. “FOCUS’’—Forniture Cristallo 
Ultra Solido, 13 Via Vecchietti, Florence, 
Italy, desires to purchase, when conditions 
permit, safety glass, glassware in general. 

Soc. An. Vetri Applicazioni Techniche In- 
dustriali “SAVATI,” 3 Via Vecchietti, Flor- 
ence, Italy, is interested in purchasing, when 
conditions permit, laboratory glass and glass- 
ware in general, also raw materials for the 
manufacture of glass. 

Imprenta de Cananea, S. A., Calle 3a. Oeste, 
125, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, P. O. Box 17, 
wishes to purchase, in general, all commer- 
cial papers for the graphic arts; description, 
quality and specifications can be obtained 
upon request. 

Farmacia de Manuel Zamora, 928 R. Hidal- 
go, Manila, Philippines, is interested in pur- 
chase quotations on small glass medicine 
bottles with the wording “FARMACIA DE 
MANUEL ZAMORA EXTRACTO DE TIKITIKI 
OSALVADO R. HIDALGO 928, MANILA, I. F.” 
blown into them; size 15 cc., 250,000 inex- 
pensive bottles; also cork stoppers for small 
glass medicine bottles, 1,000,000 #2 XX corks. 
(See Foreign Trade Controls letter 6—-25-45— 
Commercial Shipments to Philippines.) 

Mabuhay Rubber Corporation, 188 Cuneta, 
Pasay, Rizal, Manila, Philippines, desires pur- 
chase quotations on canvas and leather shoes, 
shoe materials, shoe findings and mechani- 
cal rubber goods. (See Foreign Trade Con- 
trols letter 6-25-45—Commercial Shipments 
to Philippines.) 

John Rigg and Company, Ltd., 39 Dixon 
Street, Wellington, New Zealand, wishes to 
purchase syringes (whirling spray), 100 dozen. 


M. Fahri Birol Ve Evlatiari, 47 Marpuccular, 
Istanbul, Turkey, is interested in purchasing 
textile products, clothing, men’s, women’s, 
children’s; household furnishings, curtains, 
table linen, etc.; cosmetics and pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Victor Rafael Escobar & Cia., Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, desires Cable offers of either seed or 
table potatoes, for immediate shipment, be 
submitted; in position to handle 10,000 crates 
of about 50 kilograms each of table potatoes. 
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Import Opportunities 


Crelinsten Fruit Company, 1665 Trudel Ave- 
nue, Room 80, Montreal, Canada. Product 
for export: approximately 200 cars of Quebec 
blueberries, suitable for pie manufacturers 
and fresh frozen products. 

Lic. Fernando Aguilar Velasco, Apartado 
Postal 22, Arriaga, Chiapas, Mexico. Product 
for export: 200,000 feet of “huanacaxtle” in 
logs or rough. 





United States Cotton Exports in June 


United States cotton exports in June 
1945 totaled 295,000 bales as compared 
with 193,000 bales in May and 43,000 bales 
in June 1944, 

Total exports for the 11 months of the 
cotton season (August 1944 through June 
1945) aggregated 1,615,000 bales as 
compared with 1,044,000 bales for the 
corresponding period of 1943-44, repre- 
senting an increase of 571,000 bales. 
Lend-lease shipments for the 10 months, 
August through May amounted to 708,000 
bales or 53.7 percent of the total. 

As compared with the preceding sea- 
son, shipments of cotton with staple 


length of 1% inch and longer declined 
by 30 percent, whereas shipments of cot- 
ton of 14, to 1% inch and cotton under 
14.6 inches were 44 to 59 percent larger, 
respectively, the increase in total exports 
being 55 percent. 

The United Kingdom, Canada, France, 
and Spain accounted for 90 percent of 
the cotton exports for the 11-month pe- 
riod. In May and June more countries 
were added to the list of destinations— 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Detailed figures follow: 


United States Cotton Exports, Total, Lend-Lease, and Other 


















































Total (including as 5 oa 
lend-lease) Lend-lease Other 
Cotton season ura ey sad Bese 
Running Running 3 Running 
bales Percent bales Percent bales Percent 
August-July: Number Number Number 
1941-42 | 1, 117, 846 100 733, 438 65. 6 384, 408 34.4 
1942-43 1, 480, 485 100 1, 026, 090 69.3 454, 395 30.7 
1943-44 1, 138, 097 100 648, 388 7.0 489, 709 43.0 
1944-45 
May #193, 378 100 106, 831 | 55. 2 86, 547 44.8 
10 months | 1,319, 463 100 708, 349 53.7 611, 114 46.3 
June | SF REE Nn. a. n. a. n. a. n. a. 
11 months... i, O16, S70. 1 .. cs n. a. Nn. a. n. a. n. a. 
n. a.=not available. 
Exports by Staple Lengths, Total to All Countries 
Number of running bales 
Period i , der 19 
11% ine’ 1\%e6 to 146 | Under 1%6 
and longer inches inches Total 
a _ a —_ ee | 
June 1945 ee 1, 740 | 64, 758 228, 918 295, 416 
May : 1,049 61, 870 130, 459 193, 378 
June 1944 2, 741 | 3, 863 36, O87 | 42, 691 
August-June 
1944-45 Ralls becag Doi ea 17, 817 | 224,106 | 1,372,947 |. 1 1,614,879 
| RS Ee GE ee PR URm ne eae Mee TA CE ee Wg 25, 309 156, 020 862, 913 2 1, 044, 391 











1 Including 9 bales of American-Egyptian and Sea Island. 
? Including 149 bales of American-Egyptian and Sea Island. 


Exports by Countries, Total, Including Lend-Lease 





Number of running bales 
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| 

| 

Country | | August-June 

| June 1945 | May 1945 | June 1944 

| 1944-45 | 1943-44 
he aa VOR Reet Ae Leas he Be aa Ba 5 eek 

Total, all countries | 205,416 | 193,378 | 42, 691 | 1,614,879 | 1,044, 391 

Belgium 13, 874 | 33, 333 | es See 
Canada 22, 071 23, 200 24,039 | 342, 242 | 279, 982 
Czechoslovakia 11, 372 bea SSK tC LS a ae ee 
France 114, 671 25, 093 | Rw ie SE 276, 464 | 
Greece 16, 446 | __. v--|-a-e2e-=tee- 16, 446 
Netherlands 9, 248 | _- So 4 Sy RR “f 
Norway 5, 117 | ragot Sager 7? | aT 
PT aide ci an'n nto bd na ve dblinge bbb wesiecteeabaiaee 13, 049 | eS S| 2 eee eee 
Re Se See ae ET 30, 064 28, 764 12, 545 | 255, 573 134, 100 
Sweden 3 }-< ~ =~ ==] 2, 234 , S 
Switzerland ei ai aal 912 a eee 
United Kingdom 46, 489 | 81, 738 3, 008 | 589, 429 610, 308 
Yugoslavia 12, 715 | 1, 000 ye PR Oy eee 
Other countries 300 250 | 2, 187 4, 816 17, 813 




















*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, August 5, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The August 5 issue 
contains these articles: 


FRIENDLY ATTITUDE OF ARGENTINE LABOR 
Unions TOWARD UNITED STATES. State- 
mem by Acting Secretary Grew. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY IN ARGENTINA. 
Address by Spruille Braden. 


REVIEW OF UNRRA OPERATIONS IN Ev- 
ROPE. Statement by Herbert H. Lehman. 


AMERICAN COAL FOR THE LIBERATED AREAS 
OF EUROPE. 


JAPANESE PRACTICE OF LOCATING PRIS- 
ONER-OF-WAR AND CIVILIAN CAMPS IN 
Areas SUBJECT TO BOMBARDMENT. 


PETROLEUM IN INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
tions. John A. Loftus. 


THE REPATRIATION PROGRAM. Statement 
by Acting Secretary Grew. 


TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE AT BERLIN. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNRRA AnD AL- 
BANIA. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH CHILE. 


Most-FAvorED-NATION TREATMENT. 
Venezuela-Haiti. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. Chile. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT. Tur- 
key-United Kingdom. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHEASTERN Bo- 
Lrvia. Argentina-Bolivia. 


EXTRATERRITORIAL RIGHTs. 
Sweden. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
AND SWITZERLAND RELATING TO AIR TRANS- 
PORT SERVICES. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS OF 
UNITED STATES AND IRAQ ON THE PRINCIPLES 
APPLYING TO AID FOR DEFENSE. 


Other Publications 


THE NETHERLANDS AND THE UNITED 
States. B. H. M. Viekke. 1945. 95 pp. 
Price, 25 cents (paper), 50 cents (cloth). 
This is pamphlet No. 10 in America Looks 
Ahead Series, covering past relations of 


China- 
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the Netherlands and the United States; 

the kingdom, its structure and problems. 
Available from: World Peace Founda- 

tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


WHo’s WHO IN LaTIN AMERICA. Ronald 
Hilton, Editor. 1945. 103 pp. Price, 
$1.50 (paper), $2.25 (cloth). This is 
Part II, revised edition, covering Central 
America and Panama, including out- 
standing people in business, education, 
law, and medicine. 

Available from: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 


NOTES ON LABOR PROBLEMS IN MALAYA. 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1945. 36 
pp. Price, 35 cents. A study in continu- 
ance of data papers presented at the 
Ninth Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, at Hot Springs, Va.., 
January 1945. 

Available from: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





International Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
Meets in London 


(Continued from p. 13) 


of its objectives is “to broaden the base 
of the American Section and secure 
active support and participation in the 
work of the International Chamber not 
only of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States but of all other elements 
of United States business and financial 
thought on international economic sub- 
jects.” It was then arranged that the 
new “United States Associates” should 
succeed the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States as the official organiza- 
tion representing this country in the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Other arrangements were that the As- 
sociates’ governing body should be a 
council composed of from 75 to 100 mem- 
bers, but that the American Committee 
as at present constituted should serve as 
the first council of the United States As- 
sociates until the 1946 meeting. It is 
planned that the reorganized agency will 
“concern itself with any matter relating 
to international trade, finance, or 
industry.” 

Frank discussion at the June meeting 
held in New York City was devoted to 
the considerable measure of duplication 
in committee work and research of vari- 
ous national organizations of business 
interests active in import and export 
trade of the United States. It was de- 
cided that various steps be taken to bring 
within the new organization leading fac- 
tors in such agencies as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers (formed in 
1895), the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States (1912), the National For- 
eign Trade Council (1914), the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction (1941; consisting largely of trade 
associations and chambers of commerce 
in 22 American republics, with head- 
quarters at Montevideo, Uruguay), and 
other organizations. 
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(Continued from p. 44) 


John C. Virden, Central Field Commis- 
sioner for the African-Middle East and 
Persian Gulf Command, and a staff of 
20 officers and civilians arrived at Cairo, 
Egypt, during the week ended August 4 
to establish ANLC offices. 

The opening of the new AMET-PGC 
Offices is in line with the ANLC policy of 
handling the disposal of all oversea sur- 
plus and residue of the Armed Forces as 
quickly and as efficiently as possible after 
it is declared surplus. , 





Colombia’s 
Exchange Control 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Imports, and Exports may make. The 
guaranty deposits on the value for ar- 
ticles in group I is 5 percent; group II, 
10 percent; group III, 15 percent; and 
group IV, 20 percent. 

Import licenses corresponding to ar- 
ticles in the preferential group will be 
approved each month up to an amount 
equivalent to 25 percent of the gold and 
exchange purchases made by the central 
bank during the preceding month. For 
this preferential group, import licenses 
also may be approved to an amount 
equivalent to the excess gold and ex- 
change reserves of the central bank, with 
the exception that such distribution must 
be made gradually over a period of 4 
years. 

Import licenses for the National Gov- 
ernment and for merchandise of class I 
will be approved in each month up to 
a value equivalent to 40 percent of the 
purchases of gold and exchange. made 
by the central bank during the preced- 
ing month, and for the remaining groups 
up to a value equivalent to 15 percent 
of such purchases. In addition, the Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports may also authorize the issuance 
of import licenses for merchandise of 
the preferential group based upon un- 
utilized balances from the _ previous 
months, established for the other four 
classes. Import licenses issued before 
March 13, 1945, which are not utilized 
before September 1, 1945, must be re- 
validated. This revalidation will con- 
sist of the deposit in the Stabilization 
Fund of an amount quivalent to 5 percent 
of the value of respective licenses except 
for articles in the preferential class, in 
which case the deposit will be 2 percent. 


Taking Foreign Capital Out 


Following the imposition of exchange 
controls in 1931 and the great demand 
for exchange existent from that time un- 
til 1942, it generally was difficult to take 
foreign capital out of the country. On 
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February 19, 1935, a decree was issued 
py the Office of Control of Exchange 
which provided that exchange would be 
available for the removal of foreign cap- 
jtal imported into the country after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1935. Applications for removal 
of foreign capital imported prior to take 
date were passed on individually, but, in 
practice, because of the shortage of ex- 
change permits, usually were not 
granted. On April 18, 1944, the Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports issued resolution No. 126 which 
stated that for a period of 6 months from 
that date foreign capital, regardless of 
the date originally imported, could be 
repatriated subject to issuance of a li- 
cense for suck purpose. Decree No. 138 
of January 12, 1945, reestablished the 
distinction provided in the February 1, 
1935, decree, and contained authorization 
for the return of capital imported into 
Colombia prior to February 1, 1935, for 
a 90-day period from January 12, 1945. 

Dividends declared on foreign capital 
invested in Colombia and remittances of 
interest and amortization on external in- 
debtedness of companies domiciled in 
Colombia, if such indebtedness was con- 
tracted prior to September 24, 1931, gen- 
erally were not transferrable out of the 
country following the imposition of ex- 
change controls in 1931. Subsequently, 
permission was granted to withdraw divi- 
dends on foreign capital invested after 
January 1, 1936. In 1938, however, de- 
cree 326 declared that granting exchange 
for dividends on foreign capital intro- 
duced prior to January 1, 1936, and for 
interest and amortization to cover debts 
contracted abroad by industrial, com- 
mercial, or agricultural enterprises dom- 
iciled in Colombia before September 24, 
1931, was not considered as an economi- 
cally essential purpose. Resolution No. 
138 of January 12, 1945, provided that 
exchange would be made available for 
payment of dividends on foreign capital 
invested prior to January 1, 1936, and 
interest and amortization by companies 
domiciled in Colombia on external in- 
debtedness incurred prior to September 
24, 1931, for 3 months from that date. 

Expenses of diplomatic and consular 
officials, and branch offices of Colombian 
enterprises maintained outside the coun- 
try; payment of debts contracted abroad; 
the value of up to 40 percent of precious 
metals mined by foreign-owned com- 
panies; and the purchase by the Stabili- 
zation Fund of external bonds of the 
national, departmental, and municipal 
governments and shares of Colombian 
enterprises—these constitute the other 
main categories for which exchange is 
granted. 


Stabilization Fund 


The Stabilization Fund is an integral 
part of the Colombian currency-and-ex- 
change system. It was established in ac- 
cordance with a contract between the 
Colombian Government and the Banco 
de la Republica dated October 31, 1934, 
and approved by the Colombian Congress 
on February 7, 1935. It is administered 
by a Board composed of the Minister of 
Finance, the manager of the Banco de la 
Republica, and a member appointed by 
the President of Colombia. The original 
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contract provided that up to 1,000,000 
pesos out of any profits subsequently de- 
rived from revaluation of the central 
bank’s gold and exchange holdings would 
be contributed to the Fund. 

The Fund’s participation in revalua- 
tion profit was increased to 3,000,000 
pesos by a new contract signed on No- 
vember 23, 1938. This contract also pro- 
vided that revaluation profits in excess 
of 16,000,000 pesos should be used to con- 
stitute a special exchange account in 
the Banco de la Republica; that with 
certain exceptions all profits or losses 
from transactions in gold or exchange 
should accrue to this account; and that 
upon the restoration of free trading in 
gold in Colombia, the special exchange 
account would be liquidated and any 
balance therein would be transferred to 
the Stabilization Fund. Gold and ex- 
change revaluation profits amounted to 
17,331,398. pesos. The excess referred to 
amounted to 1,331,288 pesos, which were 
used to establish the special exchange 
account. 

Although free trading in gold has not 
yet been established, decree No. 736 of 
April 7, 1943, authorized the central bank 
to transfer to the Stabilization Fund all 
balances in the special exchange account. 

On April 5, 1940, a new contract was 
entered into between the National Gov- 
ernment and the central bank whereby 
the assets of the Stabilization Fund were 
segregated from those of the Banco de la 
Reptblica, and the Fund was henceforth 
designated as a separate entity. At that 
time, the central bank’s contribution to 
the Fund of not less than 6 pergent of 
annual profits was changed to 10 percent 
of the Government’s allotment of 3,000,- 
000 pesos. 


Fund’s Functions and Powers 


As originally constituted, the primary 
function of the Fund was to purchase 
bonds of the Government for the purpose 
of stabilizing their prices and to influence 
the money market in such a way as to 
best serve the economy of the country. 
As now constituted, the Fund has broad 
powers which enable it to carry on most 
types of exchange as well as other types 
of financial transactions, including the 
purchase of internal and external public- 
debt bonds of the local and national gov- 
ernments, purchase abroad of shares and 
bonds of Colombian enterprises, the con- 
tracting of loans in Colombia or abroad, 
and the sale of exchange. The Govern- 
ment and the central bank are author- 
ized to,guarantee all transactions of the 
Stabilization Fund. 

Details of the operations of the Stabil- 
ization Fund are not made public. How- 
ever, estimates of the holdings of the 
Fund at the end of 1944 range between 
$15,000,000 and $20,000,000—which is in 
addition to those held by the central 
bank. 





The flow of raw materials to the United 
Kingdom paint trade has increased, says 
a British chemical magazine. Paints for 
civilian use, such as those for household 
purposes, are in much better supply, it is 
stated. 
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kilograms. This applies to the 1945-46 
crop, grade No. 2, delivered at Buenos 
Aires. The price effective until July 31 
for 1944-45 and previous crops was 14.30 
pesos. 

On July 4, the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture issued its third estimates for 
the 1944-45 crops: Wheat 4,085,300 met- 
ric tons, flaxseed 786,600, oats 1,098,700, 
barley 572,800, and rye 189,400. The 
Ministry’s second estimate of the 1944-45 
cotton crop was only 62,000 metric tons 
as compared with 70,000 metric tons esti- 
mated on April 23. The new estimate is 
more nearly in line with trade estimates. 

Ordinary revenues for the first 5 
months of 1945 totaled 604,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 434,000,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1944; the Na- 
tional Government’s participation was, 
respectively, 480,000,000 pesos and 310,- 
000,000 pesos. A short-term advance of 
150,000,000 pesos, offered by banking in- 
stitutions, was accepted by the Govern- 
ment and was to be used for regulating 
the official bond market, should circum- 
stances make that necessary. A decree 
of June 28 provided for the liquidation 
of the Banco Aleman Transatlantico 
and the Banco Germanico de la América 
del Sud within 30 days of that date. 

In the Stock Market, interest con- 
tinued to be centered in shares. The 
total turn-over in June was 295,300,000 
pesos with 170,300,000 pesos in indus- 
trials; whereas in May the figures were, 
respectively, 266,400,000 pesos and 119,- 
900,000 pesos. The buying pressure 
caused industrials to rise to record levels; 
a reaction followed in the latter days of 
the month, however, attributed prin- 
cipally to labor unrest. The market con- 
tinued to be influenced by this factor, 
throughout July. 

During June the dollar rate was fairly 
steady. In the second week of July, 
however, the rate began to decline as a 
result of heavy sales by Uruguayan in- 
terests; but for the intervention of the 
Central Bank as a buyer, the dollar rate 
would probably have declined further. 

By Executive Decree it was stipulated 
that Government Departments, in buy- 
ing those types of iron and steel im- 
ported from Spain in accordance with 
the Argentine-Spanish commercial 
agreement, must give preference to 
available stocks accumulated through 
the agreement, regardless of lower prices 
offered elsewhere. Industry was granted 
the use of electrical power during the 
months of June, July, and August in the 
same quantities employed by it during 
the correspondinng months of 1944, thus 
canceling the reductions ordered earlier 


in the year. ‘ 
Colombia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


In a message directed to the Colombian 
Congress, now in ordinary session, Presi- 
dent Lopez again reiterated his desire to 
resign, and requested that his successor 
be selected. Congress designated Dr. 
Lleras Camargo, now Minister of Foreign 
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Relations and delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, to fill out the Presiden- 
tial term, which has 1 year torun. The 
state of siege and press censorship, which 
had been in effect in the Municipality of 
Bogota, was lifted effective July 19. 

Statements of earnings covering the 
first 6 months of 1945, now being pub- 
lished, confirm the flourishing condition 
of business in Colombia. Earnings of 
commercial banks broke all previous rec- 
ords, totaling 500,000 pesos more than the 
figures for the last semester of 1944, and 
reports from the textile industry indicate 
profits substantially will exceed those of 
last year. Previous Government restric- 
tions on the exportation of Colombian 
textiles recently have been lifted and it is 
rumored that Colombian mills shortly 
will commence shipments to Europe, as 
well as to neighboring countries in the 
Americas. 

The Government fiscal situation is 
continuing to improve. Ordinary na- 
tional revenues for the first half of 1945 
totaled 56,260,000 pesos ($32,467,200), as 
compared with 34,843,000 pesos ($19,- 
860,510) during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Revenues in the 
first semester of this year also are greater 
by 18,700,000 pesos ($10,659,000) than 
those in the first semester of 1939, the 
last prewar year. Only in customs duties 
have 1945 revenues declined from cor- 
responding totals in 1939. Despite the 
increased income, there was a national 
budget deficit as of June 30 of 12,700,000 
pesos ($7,239,000). Colombia’s recently 
formed National Association of Manu- 
facturers has come out strongly against 
the Government’s continuing recourse 
to internal borrowing to balance the na- 
tional budget. It was emphasized that 
the local security market is limited and 
already heavily burdened with Govern- 
ment bonds. The Association urged that 
in the future current expenditures should 
be met from current revenues and that 
borrowing should be resorted to only for 
special long-term projects. 

At the request of local agents of foreign 
firms, the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports recently modified 
its procedure for authorizing exchange 
to pay forimports. Previously such pay- 
ments only were authorized upon pres- 
entation of several documents including 
the customhouse manifest which usually 
was late in becoming available. More- 
over, some importers often were sus- 
pected of withholding this document as a 
means of postponing payment. In the 
future it will not be necessary to present 
the customs manifest, but exchange will 
be approved upon presentation of the 
consular and commercial invoices plus a 
copy of the bill of lading. This change 
should accelerate payment of drafts in 
favor of exporters abroad. 

In accordance with the original pro- 
gram, Colombia’s recent social and labor 
legislation is being completed by the es- 
tablishment of obligatory social-security 
measures. By Presidential decree on 
July 11, a social-security agency for na- 
tional and semiofficial entities was es- 
tablished, and another bill has been pre- 
sented to the Congress setting up obliga- 
tory social security for all private work- 
ers under a separate institution. 
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Reportedly in view of the change of 
Government and the still pending social- 
security legislation, negotiations which 
had been in progress between a fruit 
company and the Government for the 
reestablishment of banana production 
and exportation in the Santa Marta area 
have been suspended. 

In a recent progress report to the 
Chief Executive, the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs summarized the most 
important communications work and 
projects, among which the following 
were mentioned: (1) Studies have been 
completed for the construction of five 
trunk lines to be supplied with carrier 
equipment permitting eight telegraph 
and eight telephone messages simulta- 
neously. It is understood that this 
would be a 5-year project involving an 
expenditure of approximately 4,000,000 
pesos ($2,280,000) for line construction 
and about 3,000,000 pesos ($1,710,000) 
for equipment. (2) The national radio 
communication enterprise recently 
formed already has shown a profit of 
700,000 pesos ($399,000) and has signed 
contracts in the United States and with 
several other countries in the Americas 
thus providing direct international 
hook-ups. (3) The renewal of the con- 
tract with All America Cables is under 
study but only to cover international 
communications because the mational 
communications enterprise will monopo- 
lize internal communications. Negotia- 
tions were said to be pending for pur- 
chase by the Government of the com- 
munications system now operated by the 
Central Telephone Co. in Colombia. 

By resolution dated July 13, the Minis- 
try of War authorized the Compafi Real 
Holandesa de Aviacion K. L. M. to estab- 
lish a new air line between Curacao and 
Bogota. In addition to Bogota, landings 
will be permitted at Cucuta or Bucara- 
manga for discharge of passengers or 
freight. According to press reports, the 
Colombian TACA is terminating enlarge- 
ment of runways at the Government- 
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owned Madrid airport (near Bogota) ang 
soon it will be ready for operation of 
TACA passenger and freight service. The 
municipality of Medellin has approved 
bond issue of 600,000 pesos ($342,000), the 
proceeds of which will be used to enlarge 
the municipal airport providing runways 
of 2,500 meters. 

The Government of the Department of 
Cundinamarca, in which Bogota is lo. 
cated, has passed a law whereby all im- 
ported wines and liquors henceforth wil} 
be under Department monopoly. Mo. 
nopolies of this sort already are in effect 
in six other Departments, but the present 
action is considered more important be- 
cause Bogota has been the nucleus of the 
liquor business. 

Petroleum exploration activities con- 
tinue to increase. Drilling operations 
have remained steady, but the activities 
of some companies have been restricted 
owing to shortages of material and equip- 
ment. Production of crude oil has in- 
creased to about 10,000 barrels per day, 
attributed mainly to production in Shell’s 
Casabe field. The newly proposed petro- 
leum bill was presented to the Congress 
on July 27 and is now under considera- 
tion by the oil committee. As projected, 
certain benefits granted by the new bill 
appear to have been nullified by the in- 
sertion of restricted items, and clarifica- 
tion of many articles will be necessary. 

The coffee market continued firm with 
considerable speculative buying reported 
but with relatively little coffee available 
in this between-crops season. Prices re- 
mained above OPA ceiling equivalents 
and above Federation buying levels. 
Meanwhile there has been no change in 
the recently established minimums of the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, 
and Exports which on some grades are 
above OPA equivalents. Exports of coffee 
for the month of June rose sharply to 
773,371 60-kilogram sacks, of which 
743,420 sacks went to the United States, 
29,369 to Canada, and 582 to Panama. 
Exports since October 1 now total 3,684,- 
945 sacks, of which 2,429,102 have beén 
exported since January 1. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


Clarifying instructions were issued 
during July by the Ministry of Finance 
to the Importation Committee concern- 
ing the decree of June 13, published July 
3, which established an import licens- 
ing system. Most of these instructions 
were in regard to goods in transit. Mer- 
chandise shipped prior to August 1 did 
not require an import license. Of par- 
ticular interest to United States ex- 
porters was an instruction of July 10 
to the effect that import licenses were to 
be considered irrevocable except in cases 
where the licenses have been altered 
fraudulently. 

The establishment of this import- 
licensing procedure complements the 
previous controls on the sale of foreign 
exchange in various ways. Formerly, Bo- 
livian importers were permitted to order 
any goods desired, but upon arrival of 
the shipment in port, purchase of ex- 
change might be forbidden because the 
goods were considered nonessential to 
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the Bolivian economy or because the im- 
porters were in arrears on taxes or had 
failed to document their previous pur- 
chase of exchange. 

Under the new system, the importer 
must establish his eligibility to buy ex- 
change and the necessity of the mer- 
chandise desired at the time of applying 
for the import license, prior to placing 
the order. Exporters to Bolivia are as- 
sumed that exchange will be available 
for payment for goods shipped under the 
Bolivian import license, thus removing 
the principal source of difficulty experi- 
enced recently in trade with Bolivia. The 
Bolivian Government does not go beyond 
committing itself to sell the foreign ex- 
change and does not undertake to guar- 
antee the credit standing or business 
practices of individual Bolivian firms. 
In cases where the Bolivian consignee 
refuses to accept a shipment, it is difficult 
to get permission to transfer the ship- 
ment to another consignee and even more 
difficult to have the goods reshipped to 
the exporter. Therefore, United States 
exporters should continue to inquire 
closely into the credit standing and busi- 
ness reputation of Bolivian firms with 
which they have not had previous deal- 
ings. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation 
signed a contract on July 17 with a 
United States firm for the construction 
of a 500-kilometer highway from Cocha- 
bamba to Santa Cruz. The road is to 
cost about $11,000,000 ‘United States 
currency), and construction is to take 
about 3 years. Because of the lack of 
adequate transportation, the sugar, rice, 
fruit, and lumber industries of the Santa 
Cruz area have not been developed and 
the country has had to import such prod- 
ucts from abroad. Cochabamba, the 
second city of the Republic, is already 
connected by rail to the other important 
Bolivian cities. Completion of adequate 
highway transportation should provide 
an impetus to Bolivian agriculture and 
industry in this region, a reduction of the 
country’s dependence on imported food 
products, and an increase in the market 
for manufactured goods. 

In his recent press conferences, the 
President has hinted that the Govern- 
ment is studying ways and means of at- 
tracting foreign capital to Bolivia. Pre- 
sumably, the projects will be passed upon 
by the Congress which convened on 
August 6, and will involve such matters 
as the export of dividends and profits. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. 8S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


The “invierno” or principal rice crop, 
harvesting of which is virtually com- 
pleted, is estimated at approximately 
1,100,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each). 
Assuming a yield of 300,000 quintals for 
the “vega” crop at the end of the year, 
total production of rice for the year will 
be about 20 percent less than that of 
1944, which amounted to 1,752,317 quin- 
tals. According to information presently 
available it is expected that the Govern- 
ment will authorize the shipment of 
350,000 quintals of the current crop to 
Cuba, pursuant to the sugar-rice ex- 
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change agreement with that country, and 
approximately 40,000 quintals to Costa 
Rica. The Government is making efforts 
to increase the yield of the “vega” crop 
through the liberal granting of crop loans 
and the mechanization of rice produc- 
tion. 

The U. S. Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration has made arrangements to pur- 
chase the entire 1945 crop of kapok, 
which is harvested late in the year, at a 
price somewhat higher than that previ- 
ously paid. Production of kapok, which 
grows in a wild state, is highly unstable 
and cannot be estimated at this time. 

On July 20 a 10-year contract was en- 
tered into between the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment and the West Indies Flying 
Service, Inc., a United States corpora- 
tion, for the establishment of passenger, 
mail, and freight air-transportation 
services to numerous cities within the 
country, including 12 small places not 
now served by air lines. The contract 
provides among other things that the 
corporation, within 6 months of the date 
of the contract will establish an Ecua- 
doran firm to be known as Sociedad 
Anoénima de Aerovias Nacionales del 
Ecuador (ANDESA), which will take over 
the rights of the United States firm. The 
concession granted by the Government 
will be canceled if flights are not initi- 
ated within 6 months of the signing of 
the contract. Air service between most 
of the larger cities of Ecuador is at pres- 
ent being supplied by Pan-American- 
Grace Airways under the name of Aero- 
vias del Ecuador-Panagra. 

On July 10, 1945, an meryts atone 
was issued consolidating the vern- 
ment’s debt to the Central Bank at 158,- 
343,349 sucres. This figure includes vari- 
ous items of indebtedness dating back to 
1937 plus the loan of $6,500,000 (85,150,- 
000 sucres) which the Bank was directed 
by decree of June 11, 1945, to make avail- 
able to the Government during a period 
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of 3 years: $3,000,000 in 1945, $2,750,000 
in 1946, and $750,000 in 1947. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the loan is allocated 
to the construction of public works and 
the importation of necessary equipment. 
The remainder is assigned to the Min- 
istry of Economy for importations relat- 
ing to industrial, agricultural, and live- 
stock development. This loan will make 
possible the inauguration of the present 
administration’s ambitious plans for de- 
velopment of Ecuador’s economic re- 
sources. The decree of July 10 provides 
that the rate of interest on the consoli- 
dated debt shall be 2 percent and that 
the debt shall be amortized during a 
period of 34 years. 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S., Embassy, Montevideo) 


Although inflation and social unrest 
continued, the general economic situa- 
tion of Uruguay in July was reasonably 
favorable. Greatly needed rains relieved 
somewhat the anxieties of stock raisers 
and agriculturists, but considerable dam- 
age had already been done not only by 
the drought but by the heavy frosts of 
an unusually severe winter. Labor trou- 
bles affected adversely the production of 
meat and hides, strikes having forced 
two frigorificos to suspend operations. 
From the production standpoint this de- 
velopment was unfortunate, following as 
it did the prolonged dispute between the 
Government and the frigorificos over ex- 
change treatment for meat products. 

Previously favorable trends in indus- 
trial production .and construction con- 
tinued during the month, but essential 
raw materials became increasingly 
scarce. The shipping situation im- 
proved. Approximately 14,000 bales of 
wool moved out during July, reducing to 
36,000 bales the remainder “sold but 
awaiting shipment.” The distribution 
of linseed abroad was retarded, more be- 
cause of price difficulties than trans- 
portation. 

Domestic distribution became highly 
irregular toward the end of July. Al- 
though there was practically no unem- 
ployment in Uruguay, there was increas- 
ing consumer resistance to price ad- 
vances. Money measurement alone of 
total sales gives no indication of the de- 
cline in unit volume, and profits were 
not as satisfactory from an over-all 
standpoint as the margins on individual 
items might suggest.. The principal prob- 
lem of local merchants was that of sup- 
ply. Not only were items normally avail- 
able from domestic production scarce, 


~~put the supply of imported items was so 


irregular that the replenishment of de- 
pleted inventories and their proper pric- 
ing required the highest degree of skill 
in management. 

The principal commercial, industrial, 
and rural organizations met for the sec- 
ond time to discuss what they described 
as the “grave economic and financial 
position” of the country and to plead for 
more economy in government and no 
further taxation on production. The Fi- 
nance Minister, in a formal interpella- 
tion before the Congress, pointed out 
among other things that Uruguay’s reve- 
nues during the first 6 months of 1945 
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amounted to 10,000,000 pesos more than 
in the like period of 1944 and that the 
floating debt had been materially re- 
duced. He agreed that the budget should 
be balanced and that the entire tax sys- 
tem should be reviewed. There was a 
further readjustment in the buying rate 
for dollars from 1.845 to 1.78 on the so- 
called “free market,” but since the bulk 
of the transactions are in the controlled 
market there was no important effect 
upon trade. The securities markets re- 
flected quiet confidence in both “govern- 
ments” and ,mortgages, only the share 
market, which is highly speculative, 
showing price recessions attributed to 
rumors of an early termination of the 
war. Collections throughout the country 
were satisfactory. 

Strikes were resumed during the 
month. As prices for subsistence items 
continued to advance, workers began to 
lose confidence in the efficacy of the 
wages boards, and more direct remedies 
were advocated. Not only was the pack- 
ing-house industry seriously affected, but 
a local transportation tie-up was again 
threatened. As the motorbus operators 
sought either higher rates or exemption 
from taxation, it became clear that capi- 
tal was determined to resist further wage 
increases unless there was some assur- 
ance of higher gross revenues. 

It was officially announced that the 
Rio Negro Hydro-Electric Project should 
be ready to begin operations by October 
1, 1945, if drought conditions did not 
prevent. 





Coconut Products 


(Continued from p. 7) 


try, most of the spinning being done by 
hand or with crude machines. 

The United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, and Japan were the principal buy- 
ers of Ceylon coir yarn before the war. 

In 1933 about 90,000 hundredweight (of 
112 pounds) of coir yarn were exported, 
valued at 710,000 rupees. During 1941 to 
1944 exports declined but prices rose and 
had increased two- or threefold. Coir 
yarn sold for 9.65 rupees per hundred- 
weight in 1937 and 22.41 rupees per hun- 
dredweight in 1944. 

Before the war Japan was Ceylon’s 
principal market for bristle coir, taking 
from 40 to 45 percent of the exports of 
that product. : ° 

In 1933 about 187,000 hundredweight 
were exported, valued at 1,097,000 rupees. 
The volume has since decreased while 
prices have advanced. The value of 
bristle coir was 6.23 rupees per hundred- 
weight in 1937 as compared with 16.78 
rupees per hundredweight in 1944. ~ 

In normal years exports of mattress 
fiber followed the ratio of production— 
in other words, twice as much mattress 
as bristle fiber was exported, but, since 
the war began, from three to four times 
as much mattress fiber as bristle fiber has 
been shipped. South Africa has been the 
principal destination for this product. 

Exports of mattress fiber from Ceylon 
in 1933 amounted to about 358,000 hun- 
dredweight, at an average price of 1.33 
rupees per hundredweight. In 1944 the 
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volume dropped. Average value of mat- 
tress fiber was 3.39 rupees per hundred- 
weight in 1937 and 7.18 rupees per hun- 
dredweight in 1944. 


U.S. Imports 


The following table shows United 
States imports of coir fiber, most of which 
came from Ceylon, and coir yarn, whose 
principal source was British India, in the 
years 1937 to 1944, inclusive: 


United States Imports of Coir Fiber and 
Coir Yarn 
! 
| 
Year |Coir fiber} Coir yarn 


| 
Long tons) 1,000 pounds 


1937 3, 272 5, 199 
1938. __ . 1, 596 2, 825 
1939 1, 337 4, 619 
1940 1, 632 5, 356 
1941 1, 986 6, 493 
1942 1, 226 11, 430 
1943___ 69 7, 806 
1944. ___. 1,009 2, 790 
Shell Charcoal 


In prewar years Ceylon used more than 
400,000,000 coconut shells for the produc- 
tion of charcoal. Exports of the product 
in 1938 totaled 13,400 short tons, with 
France and the United Kingdom as the 
largest customers. When war broke out 
these two countries disappeared from the 
market, and in 1943 and 1944 exports of 
shell charcoal were extremely low as 
compared with the prewar average. In 
the first 6 months of 1944 exports 
amounted to 9,400 hundredweight as 
against 10,601 hundredweight in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. In these 2 
years most of the charcoal exported from 
Ceylon went to Australia, although in 
1943 the United States took a small quan- 
tity. 

Prior to the war the United States ob- 
tained its requirements of coconut-shell 
charcoal from the Philippine Islands, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. In this 
country shell charcoal is used in the pro- 
duction of active carbon, which in turn is 
used in the refining of sugar, decolorizing 
of liquids, and as an ingredient in chem- 
ical purifiers for gas masks. 
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New Uses Developed 


It is reported that during the last half 
of 1944 the Chemical Society of Ceylon 


devoted most of its efforts to the finding _ 


of new uses for the shell. Distillation of 
the.coconut shells was being carried out 
on a commercial basis in an acetic-acid 
factory established in 1943, and phenol, 
a byproduct of acetic acid, was being 
used as a wood preservative. 

Both the Director of Commerce and 
Industries and the Director of the Coco- 
nut Research Scheme in Ceylon have 
stated that their organizations are con- 
ducting experiments in commercial uses 
for other shell-charcoal derivatives, such 
as activated carbon and plastics. 


Broader Vistas Opening 


During 1944 the London press reported 
that wallboard was being produced from 
immature coconuts in Ceylon, and that 
experiments in that country have proved 
that excellent shock-proof packing ma- 
terial and wallboard can be produced 
from coir. As the raw material is abun- 
dant in Ceylon and South India, these 
products may open up a new field for 
the development of the coconut-planta- 
tion byproducts industry. 

There appear to be unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the development of new 
products from this “miracle” plant, but 
at present the users of coconut oil and 
coconut meat in this country will be sat- 
isfied again to secure adequate supplies 
of these two important products. 

It seems to be the consensus that co- 
conut-oil supplies will’ have to be built 
up before the confectionery and baking 
trades receive adequate supplies of coco- 
nut meat, and it may be a year or more 
before there will be available in this 
country supplies of coconut oil from 
Philippine copra in volume approaching 
normal proportions. 

In the postwar period when coconut 
cultivation throughout the world is on a 
normal basis, the supply is expected to 
be sufficient for the widely diversified 
uses to which the coconut and its by- 
products are put. The. expressing of 
coconut oil from copra will be given 
précedence in the postwar world because 
supplies of fats and oils are vitally 
needed. Later, as the oil shortage eases, 
the Philippine desiccating plants will 
start producing desiccated coconut and 
that product will reappear on grocery 
shelves throughout the country, and con- 
fectioners and bakers will again have a 
plentiful supply. r 





British Cinchona Research 


A grant of £100,000 for the develop- 
ment of a long-range cinchona research 
organization has been made under the 
British Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act, states the British press. 

At first, the organization will be based 
on the East African Research Institute 
at Amani, its function being to advise 
and coordinate work on cinchona in East 
and West Africa, and to keep in touch 
with similar work in other colonial 
territories. 
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